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LTHOUGH it suffered the mis- 
A fortune of shipwreck, the Anglo- 
American Polar Expedition 
achieved results of great interest to 
scientifie men; and geographers are look- 
ing toward the continuation of its work 
with perhaps rather keener interest than 
toward that of any other expedition at 
present in the field, for its work is being 


has 
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continued in the least known, the largest 
unexplored section of the arctie world. 
The joint commanders — Ernest De- 
Koven Leffingwell, of Chicago, and 
EKjnar Mikkelsen, of Copenhagen, Den- 
met as members of the first Ziegler 
expedition to Franz-Josef Land in 1901. 
Previous to this Captain Mikkelsen had 
been a member of the Amdrup East 
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Greenland Expedition. 


and of 


Personally con- 
ambition, they 
soon formed the project which they are 


genial kindred 


now engaged in carrying out. 
The choice of the tield was well-nigh 
inevitable. Nansen had 


pointed out— 
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mined; many thought the whole Beau- 
fort Sea shallow and the probable seat 
of unknown lands; the ocean currents 
were supposed to flow eastward along the 
north coast of Alaska, and peculiarities 
of the tides observed by Sir John Frank- 


lin and Dease and Simp- 








son were supposed to in- 
dicate a land mass to the 
north of Point Barrow. 
There were many theories 
and much discussion; evi- 
dently it desirable 
that some one should go 


was 


and see. 

The expedition, as it 
finally took form, was 
supported by several pri- 
vate individuals, by the 
Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of the 
American Geographical 
Society of New York, and 
by Harper's 


‘London, 


Magazine. 
The ship was the property 
of the Duchess of Bed- 
ford, in whose honor she 
was named. 

The expedition 
from Victoria, 
Columbia, May 22, 
Besides her 


sailed 
sritish 
1906. 
she 
the scientific 
members of the party, 
with the exception of the 
writer, an ethnologist by 
profession, 


crew, 
earried 


busi- 
ness it was to study the 
arctic Eskimo east of the 
mouth of the Mackenzie 
River. Fear that the 


whose 








HIGH-PRESSURE RIDGE ENCOUNTERED ON THE 


and he the first to do so—that 
whose aim was not merely the 
reaching of the mathematieal 
pole, but rather the widening of the field 
of geographie and scientific knowledge, 
the place where there still remained great 
things to be done was the Arctie between 
Banks Land and the New 
Islands. In that region no 


Was not 
for those 


earth’s 


Siberian 


had 


one 


definite knowledge of conditions, though 


The limits 
were undeter- 


many guessed and theorized. 
of the continental shelf 


SPRING SLEDGING TRIP 


schooner might be unable 
to penetrate my intended 
field of work decided me 
to go north by a quicker 
more interesting route 
from the railway terminus 
at Edmonton, Alberta, and thence down 
the rivers of the Mackenzie 
to the Arctic Ocean, there to board 
the schooner if she should arrive. In 
the event of her non-arrival I expect- 
ed to throw the hospital- 
ity of the Eskimos east of the river 
towards Cape Brown. I arrived at the 
mouth of the river early in August, 
waited at Herschel Island, hoping for 


as well as a 
—overland 


system 


myself on 








THE 


schooner’s arrival, 


the till 


and then joined the Eskimos, as planned, 


September, 


living in their houses through the winter. 
| thus had to carry on my work unsup- 
norted by the resources of the expedition. 
Of the staff on the 
schooner, commanders were jointly 


scientific board 
the 
in charge of surveying and mapping, 
Mr. Mikkelsen was captain of the ship 
id in immediate command of the crew, 


Mr. Leffingwell had charge of the work 


in geology and meteorology. The work 
in botany and zoology was under the 
charge of the Norwegian naturalist and 
artist, Ejnar Ditlevsen. Mr. Ditlevsen 


taken so 
seriously ill on that 
he had to be from Alaska. 
The expedition’s surgeon was Dr. George 
P. Howe, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, a 
graduate of Tlarvard College and the 
Ilarvard Medical School, who left a po- 
sition in the Boston City Hospital to join 


was, however, unfortunately 
the 


sent 


voyage north 


home 


the expedition. 

On the voyage north, and, in fact, till 
she reached Point Barrow, the ship met 
much bad and contrary winds. 
At one Nome, Alaska, she 
was driven somewhat off her course, and 
run reefs of 


weather 


time, near 


had to between unknown 


character through dangerously shallow 
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water, and barely escaped being wrecked. 
On St. Lawrence Island the party made 
a landing for the 


purpose of securing 


dogs. More than twenty were bought, 
but most of them turned out to be 
animals of little value. In this neigh 


borhood the expedition got its 
lar bear—a 
Dr. Howe. 


Although without auxiliary power, the 


first po- 


very large animal, shot by 


schooner reached Point Barrow, on the 
north coast of Alaska, ahead of any of 
the steam-whalers bound for the Banks 


Land whaling-grounds. The conditions 
here were unusually bad. The heavy sea- 
ice lay the land 
to the Beaufort 


most 


and 
Sea 


packed against 
barred the entrance 
the powerfully built 
steamers until the beginning of Septem- 
ber. At Point Barrow some of the crew 
out of Victoria sent home 
and replaced by Quartermaster William 
Ilickey and able-seaman Max Fiedler 
the United States revenue-cutter 
Thetis, and Joe Carroll, a whaler at that 
time living at Point Barrow, who became 
the ship’s steward. Besides the 
crew now the carpenter, 
Chris M. Brooklyn, and 
Storker Storkerson, a young Norwegian, 
who later took the 


against even 


taken were 


from 


these, 
consisted of 
Thuesen, of 


part in winter sled 
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From 


trips, and showed himself an admirable 
service. 

September, ice con- 
slightly. With the 
assistance of the steam-whaler 
Belvedere—Captain Cottle, of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts——the schooner was 
enabled to get past Point Barrow and into 
free of the lagoon which 
eastward from the the 
to Camden Sep- 


well advanced when 


or arctic 
first 


improved 


man f 
The 
ditions 


day 5 of 


generous 


the icé waters 
mouth of 


Bay. 


extends 
Colv ille 
tember 


River 


was already 


DETERMINING 


Sledge route of the Mikkelsen-Leffin 
Mikkelsen's map in the Bull 


CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Arctic 


rican Ge 


THE EDGE OF THE 


gwell Expedition 
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schooner reached the east end of this 
lagoon. It was decided to winter behind 
Flaxman Island, for the of 
navigation was about at an end. 
The for wintering 
in the made 
taken 


systematic 


the 


season 


open 
usual preparations 
stores 
made for 
tidal ob- 
froze 


arctic were now 


ashore, arrangements 
and 


lagoon 


meteorological 
servations, and the 
over) the ship housed over against the 


(when 


drifting snow. 


As soon Camden Bay froze over, 


as 
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Location of winter headquarters ; 


at Flaxman Island, also Stefansson's camp with Eskimos, and 


Leffingwell’s geological reconnaissance 
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DRYING SLEEPING-BAGS 


Mr. Leftingwell and Mr. Storkerson set 
out with a dog-sled for Herschel Island, 
two hundred miles to the « astward, for the 
purpose of getting the expedition’s mail 
into the hands of the Roval North West 
Mounted Police, who each winter send 
one packet of mail from the island to 
Fort Macpherson, on the Peel River, 
whence it is carried over the mountains 
to Dawson. The trip, partly on account 
of the early season of the year, proved 
a difficult one, and occupied thirty-five 
days. Some of the rivers were not yet 
firmly frozen over, and many delays re- 
sulted. Two of the dogs had to be 
killed to feed the other three, and 

as Mr. Leflfingwell put it in a letter he 
wrote me at the time and which I re- 
ceived the following August—* we should 
have had a touch of arctic hardships if 
we had not found aid” at Herschel 
Island. Their remaining dogs were so 
weak, their foot-gear so worn out, and 
they themselves so used up by the trip 
to the island, that although they heard 
of my being at the time at Shingle 
Point, only some sixty miles to the east- 
ward, they did not consider themselves 
able to reach me. I got the news of their 
visit to Herschel Island by Eskimo report 
about the first of the following March, 


DURING A SLEDGE TRIP 


and they were at the island Thanks- 
giving day. The return trip, after a 
week’s rest, was made in twenty-five days. 

At the ship the winter passed rather 
uneventfully. On Flaxman Island there 
were two families of Eskimos living by 
sealing, and in the mountains to the 
southward several families that live by 
huntitg the barren-ground  earibou. 
During the early part of the winter Cap- 
tain Mikkelsen and Dr. Howe visited 
some of these in the course of hunting 
trips inland. These Eskimos supplied the 
ship with a considerable amount of deer 
meat during the winter and spring, while 
those on the island supplied the seal meat 
both for the table and for feeding the 
ship’s dogs. In December, Dr. Howe and 
Mr. Thuesen made a trip westward to 
ward Cross Island for the purpose of 
making tidal observations, and Captain 
Mikkelsen and Mr. Fiedler made a 
similar one to Barter Island, sixty miles 
to the eastward. 

When winter set in and Eskimos began 
to visit the ship, it soon became apparent 
that they were much better clothed to 
meet the cold than were the white ex 
plorers, though the latter had everything 
that money could command in the way of 
“an approved arctic outfit.” The Finn- 





ish boots, or “ Finnskor,” used by Nan- 
sen and other arctic explorers, were ex- 
celled both in lightness and warmth by 
the boots. A of 


made in Norway—such a one 


native single fur coat 
deerskin 
as has been used on most recent polar 
expeditions—weighed as much as an en- 
tire Eskimo suit of outer and inner gar- 
ments, with boots and mittens included, 
and was stiff as wet sail-cloth, while the 
native garments were soft as a kid glove. 
A well-made and 
boots, underwear, trousers, and coat with 
hood pounds, 
about as much as your spring suit, and 


Eskimo suit—socks 


weighs ten or eleven 
in it you could sit comfortably on a block 
back to the 
fishing through a hole in the ice, with 
of 50° Fahr. (as the 
writer has repeatedly done), feeling cold 
the the only part 
of the hody that must be left uncovered. 
We found a deerskin shirt with the hair 
turned in warmer, lighter, and more com- 
fortable than a 


of snow, with your wind, 


a temperature 
face 


nowhere but on 


woollen dee rskin 


one, 
socks better than woollen, and a cap 
unnecessary when the hooded coat is 
worn. There was not an item of the 
arctic clothing that was not advan- 
tageously replaced by garments bought 
from the Eskimos; no one wore gar- 
ments of European or American make 
if he was able to get his hands on the 


Eskimo equivalent. 
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In 


fi r 


February 
the undertaking of the 
The commanders had originally hoped to 


preparations commenced 


main year. 
make their sledge journey into the Beau 
fort Sea westward from Banks Land, but 
the ship’s inability to get east made it 
necessary that it should be made north 
ward from Alaska And it was 
fortunate the trip was so made, for the 
unexpected drift 
would have made 


instead. 


conditions met with 


a safe landing on any 


shore improbable had the party struck 
west from Banks Land. 

In 1904 Mr. R. A. Harris, of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


vey, summarized before the International 
Geographic Congress the current knowl- 


edge of the Beaufort Sea, and drew 
therefrom several conclusions. He called 
it “a well-established fact that there 


are two important surface currents (or 
drifts) in the Arctic Ocean. One of these 
flows eastward along the north coast of 
Alaska through the Arctie Archipelago,” 
ete. He supports this statement by evi- 
dence from the expeditions commanded 
by Collinson and MeClure, De 
Nansen, and others, and makes this cur 
with other 
the basis for an “ 


Long, 


rent, together various sup- 


posed facts, indicated 


land” in the Beaufort Sea. Relving 
upon the same data as Dr. Harris had 


the 


conclusions; 


at his disposal, the commanders of 
expedition had formed like 
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while the land was problematic, the cur- 
rent was supposed to be an established 
fact. Thinking this, they considered it 
not very dangerous to venture out on the 
ice west from Banks Land. The current, 
if it earried them at all, would carry 
them back towards land, and be a hin- 
drance, but not a menace to life. 

The conditions are now known, and 
se stands differently. Had the 
party reached Banks Land in their ship 


the Ci 


and started out upon their ice journey 
westward from some point on its coast, 
they would, judging from conditions met 
with along the southern edge of the 
Beaufort Sea, have been inevitably ecar- 
ried beyond the possibility of reaching 
any known land in the general direction 
of the pole. 
was to the east, the real current is to 


The hypothetical current 


the northwest—one that would, it seems 
probable, take a log of driftwood across 
the “indicated land” placed by Harris 
and other theorizers in the unexplored 
Beaufort Sea, and would surely have 
carried the explorers in a northwest curve 
towards the landless frozen ocean sur- 
rounding the pole. 

On March 8 the start was made north- 
ward into the ice from Flaxman Island; 
there were three men, plus a supporting 
party of sailors and Eskimos, three sleds 
hauled by a total of fourteen dogs, and 
provisions for ninety days. But after 
covering some ten miles of very rough 
ice and breaking the sleds badly, the 
party were stopped by an east-and-west 
strip of bottle-glass (rubble) ice of un 
known width. Ice of this sort is formed 
by the breaking up, under the influence 
of wind or pressure, of ice an inch or a 
few inches in thickness. Pieces of va- 
rious shapes and sizes are tilted on edge 
and held so by the formation of new ice, 
leaving a surface reminding one of 
broken bottles on top of an English 
stone wall. (When the ice party, a month 
or so later, had to cross a five-hundred- 
yard strir of this sort, it took them five 
hours ot hard work with the pickaxes 
to clear a path for the sleds.) As the 
present strip was too wide to be seen 
across from an ice-hummock thirty feet 
in height, the case was evidently hope- 
less, and the party returned to the ship 
with the knowledge that their “sleds 


of the approved arctie type ” were little 
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better fitted for their purpose than th 
Finnish shoes or Norwegian fur clothing. 
Besides being too weak, the sleds had 
too low runners (8! inch), and their 
bodies dragged continually in the soft 
snow or caught the upward-pointed snags 
of ice. 

The start for the second attempt was 
made on the morning of March 17, the 
party consisting of the two commanders 
and the mate Storkerson. The plan this 
time was to proceed westward till the 
end of the strip of bottle-glass ice pr 
viously encountered should have been 
passed, and then to head north. This 
opportunity did not present itself till the 
party had travelled as far west as the 
Thetis Islands. At this point they found 
reasonably smooth ice for a few miles 
northward, though there was not a day 
that the pickaxes did not have to be used 
in crossing ridges and rough places. 
With hard work for both men and dogs 
the party were able to make an average 
progress of between five and six miles 
per day, though th« Vv occasionally had 
less than three miles to show for ten 
hours of the hardest sort of work, alter 
nately with the pickaxes and in th 
hauling-straps, pulling on the sleds to 
help the dogs. 

A problem which faced the party at 
the close of each day and became esypx 
cially serious during the latter part of 
the trip was the selection of a suitable 
and safe place for pitching camp. A 
thick, solid floe had to be found, for 
neither the heaping into a mound nor 
the opening in cracks of one’s tent floor 
is a thing to be desired. Towards eve- 
ning, therefore, one began climbing hum 
mocks and in general scouting around 
to get eves on a place that was at once 
level and solid-looking. This was a 
process which the dogs soon learned to 
understand and which interested them 
considerably, for they, perhaps even mor 
than the men, looked with pleasant an- 
ticipations When, 
therefore, the spot was selected and the 
man who had found it shouted the an- 
nouncement to his companions, the dog- 
teams, with tails erect and howls of joy, 
brought the sleds in on a dead run. 

When the tent was erected and the cook 
was inside preparing supper, came the 


toward camping. 


feeding of the dogs, whose appetites were 
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rather keen from much work done since borhood of 50° Fahr. Under such cir- 
their meal the evening before. Each got cumstances they are almost impossible 
a twenty-ounce block of pemmican, which of crossing. 

is equal to over five pounds of fresh meat, For the purpose of crossing lanes 
and is really considerably more than a Nansen had with him two canvas boats. 
dog needs. It is the ambition of each dog But every other page of his diary speaks 
to get through with his piece sooner than of an accident to them, and when they 
his neighbor. Then, if he is a big dog had to be used it took the better part of 
and a good fighter, he will pitch on some a day to patch them till they were fit 





. 4 bee a f 
dog of whom he is not afraid and try to cross even a narrow lane. They were i 
to get the last remnants of his cake away; bulky. fragile, and comparatively heavy. 4 
if he is a small dog, he walks about in- It is here that the present expedition a 


nocently, hoping for an opportunity to has made a valuable contribution to the 


; 
snatch and run. And here, as in some equipment for ice travel. Instead of a 
other situations, brains often count as boat: they took a large water-proof tar- 
much as brute strength, for it is not paulin that weighed fourteen pounds only 
seldom that the small dog eats the frag- and could be rolled into a bundle. When 
ments while the bigger dogs are fighting a lane was to be crossed, two of the sleds 
for them. were placed side by side, lashed together, 

In ice travel one meets various difficul- and the tarpaulin slipped under them 
ties other than those met with on land. and lashed up on the sides. This made 
Almost daily during the first part of a raft capable of carrying three hundred = 
winter and oceasionally thereafter pres- pounds, plus the man to navigate it; the e 
sure caused by winds and currents heaps total extra weight carried to rig it was 8 
the ice into mounds and ridges, inextreme twenty-two pounds —tarpaulin, wooden ie 
cases over thirty feet in height. The braces, and rope for lashing—as against = 
older these are, the easier they are to the next lightest device to meet the same = 
cross, for the storms of winter pile snow- need, Nansen’s fragile kayak weighing zs 
drifts against them and fill in, to a de- forty-one pounds. And, best of all, the 
gree, the holes and hollows; but at the best tarpaulin was used every night as a cover mm 
the ridges are great hindrances to travel. for the tent, making it a much warmer < 
When fresh they are often extremely dif-  sleeping-place than it would otherwise is 
ficult to deal with, and if one crosses have been. When they had become ex- > 
them while they are in the process of pert in its use the Mikkelsen-Leffingwell m 
formation—as foree of circumstances oc- party were able to rig the raft, ferry the a 
casionally compels one to do—there is loads and dogs across a lane a hundred 7 
considerable danger to life. The dog- yards wide, and be on the road again in 
teams also become hard to manage, being = sixty-five minutes. 
frightened by ice-blocks as big as the The party travelled north approximate- 
gable of a village church, rising and ly along the 149th meridian; that the 
sinking under their feet, and oceasion- northward course, as indicated on the 4 
ally tilting on edge and toppling over map, diverges from this is due to a slight 
with a crash. The noise of the process westward drift of the whole ice-field dur- 
is not unsuitably compared to that of ing the early part of April. For the 
a cannonade. first fifty miles or so of the northward 

Sut ridges, even in the formative journey occasional soundings taken 
process, are less troublesome than the through cracks in the ice gave a depth J 


converse phenomenon—the formation of continually less than forty fathoms 
lanes of open water. If these are caused they were still over the continental shelf. 
by currents in the sea, it is often not On April 7, however, at a distance of 
difficult to cross them in some sort of sixty-four miles from land, they were un- 
boat—if one has a boat. Under the in- able to reach bottom with a 640-metr 
fluence of local storms, however, the line. The continental shelf was passed 
wider lanes (or “leads”)—and they are and one purpose of the expedition ac- 
sometimes miles in width—may become complished. Nevertheless, the journey 
covered with white-capped waves, even was continued for another thirty miles, 
though the temperature be in the neigh- or until, on April 10, just north of the 
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72d parallel, ice conditions prevented 
further progress. Lanes became so fre 
quent and the ice between was so rough 
that searce any headway was possible. The 
eommanders therefore determined to head 
southeast, till soundings again showed 
them to be on the edge of the contin ntal 
shelf. and then to trace the shelf east- 
ward as far as possible. To do this was 

matter of great importance, for ques 
tions which hinge on determining the 
limits of the continental shelf on the 
various sides of the polar basin are at 
present considered by geographers para- 
mount among those to be settled by arcti 
exploration. All the northern lands at 
present known rise from a_ platform 
fringing the continents and covered with 
one or two hundred fathoms of water, 
and most authorities consider that when 
in any quarter the edge of this shelf has 
heen passed, the probability of land being 
discovered in that region is very small. 
If the edge of the shelf can once be de- 
termined in a curve surrounding the pole, 
the number and extent of the arctic lands 
will in all probability be correctly known, 
and hurried dashes towards the pole will 
come to have even less scientific promise 
than they do at present. 

On April 15, after travelling southeast 
a distance estimated at twelve miles, an 
astronomical observation for position was 
taken. This showed the true course since 
they began travelling southeast to have 
been in reality to the southwest a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. The ice-field was 
in motion; the party were in the grasp 
of that terror of the ice traveller—the 
Arctic Drift. 

The drift in this part of the arctic 
depends largely on local winds, and be- 
tween the 16th and 20th of April the ice 
movement was checked by westerly winds. 
By the evening of the 21st the party were 
some fifty miles south and twenty east 
of their “ farthest north.” 

During this week a fact of much sig- 
nificance was forced upon their notice: 
even the lightest easterly winds produced 
a westward drift with opening lanes, 
showing free motion of the floes to the 
westward; westerly winds, on the other 
hand, produced little drift, but great 
pressure and the crushing of the ice into 
ridges generally at right angles to the 


direction of the wind. The geographic 
Vou. CXVI.—No. 693.—42 
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conclusion to be drawn was that there 
was land or other firm obstruction block- 
ing the ice to the eastward, but ar open 
sea and no obstacle to the west; the per- 
sonal conclusion directly applicable to 
the party at the moment was that the 
coming on of easterly winds might carry 
them into the open sea beyond Point 
Barrow, and render extremely improbable 
their being able to make a landing on 
any shore. 

And the easterly winds and westward 
drift did come. April 22 there had been 
a sixty-three-metre sounding, showing 
that the continental shelf had been reach 
ed. But travelling had become very bad, 
lanes were becoming extremely frequent, 
and—perhaps worst of all—the tempera- 
ture occasionally rose above the freezing 
point, and the damp snow stuck to the 
sled-runners, doubling the hauling weight 
of the loads. 

The period from April 27 to May 6 
was one of strenuous exertion and much 
worry. The party had given up trying 
to make headway eastward, for they were 
‘arried farther back each night than 
Making 


land-fast ice by working straight south 


they could advance in a day. 


was obviously their only hope. Hauling 
on the sleds to help the dogs and crossing 
lanes every few hours, the men were com 
pletely fagged out. Nor did their deter 
mination of latitude and longitude give 
them much comfort. Their most stren 
uous marches merely neutralized — th 
northward component of the northwest 
moving about 
straight west. Had it not been that 
Cape Halkett and Point Barrow project 


drift, and they were 


considerable way north and give the 
coast of this part of America a north 
ward trend, the situation would have 
had in it few elements of hope. On 
May 6, however, fortune turned, and 


the party got foot on land-fast ice near 
Cape Halkett. 

The struggle with the drift had been 
made more trying by the light conditions 
which make April and May dreaded 
among the Eskimos, though Mr. Leffing 
well was the only member of the party 
who suffered seriously from snow-blind- 
ness. When the sun glares and dazzles 
on a frosty March day its effects can be 
counteracted by the white man’s smoked 


glasses and the Eskimo’s narrow-slit gog 











gles of wood, that admit only a small 
quantity of light: but against the mist 
and haze of the warmer months no 
device has been invented by either prim- 
itive or civilized man. In this sort of 
light, h immocks and snags cast no shad- 
ow, and the straining of the soundest 
eve will not tell the traveller if he is 
stepping into a hollow or about to stub 
his toe against a bloek of snow-covered 
ice. Nor are the eyes likely to remain 
ound long under these conditions; the 


modicum of information the eyes give 


is temptation enough to straining them 
continually, and snow-blindness follows. 
affliction little 
known through description, though not 
difficult to the 
strongest adjectives few qualifica- 


Snow-blindness is 


very deseribe, for here 


need 


tions. The pain does not follow imme- 
diately upon the straining which seems 
to be its eause. After a long day of haze 


the traveller finds when he gets into camp 
that his eyes are a little itchy, and that 


they water if he comes too near a fire 
or any source of heat. Later they feel 
as if there were a trace of smoke in the 
tent, then as if a grain or two of sand 


had gotten under the eyelids, and finally 
as if the 
paper. 


eye-sockets were lined with sand- 
Every movement of the eye causes 
pain, and then the pains begin to come 
without a provoking roll of the eyeball. 


At dull 


gradually sharper, until towards morning 


first there is a ache, growing 


f a sleepless night it throbs through the 


eyes every few seconds, with twinges 
comparable to, but not equalled by, the 
shooting pains of toothache. It is the 


only affliction with the pain of which the 


ordinary Eskimo cries out. The severity 
of the attack diminishes towards the end 
of the first for the 


larger part of that time the sufferer usual- 


twenty-four hours; 


lv keeps his tent, moaning and oceasion- 
ally erying out sharply, lying on his face, 
with both hands covering his closed eyes 
to keep out the faintest possible light; 
the or perhaps third day he 
is able to travel, but is very near-sighted 
In a week 
if the weather is hazy or he has 


on second 
and sees everything double. 
or so, 
no goggles, the same individual may have 
attack—but the first attack of 
the year is the most severe, apparently. 


another 


Every attack weakens the eyes and pre- 
disposes to further attacks, which (so, at 
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least, the Eskimos believe) finally lead 
to total blindness—an affliction rather 
common among the Eskimos. Keeping 
the eyes from strain and, if possible, 


focussing them continually on some dark 


object (such as a black dog in one’s 
team), is believed bv the natives to be 
the chief safeguard. The same view is 


held by many of the Royal North West 
Mounted Police, whose duties within the 
arctic and on the plains of the northwest 
frequently expose them to snow-blindness. 


Nothing, perhaps, could more clearly 
bring out the trying nature of the af- 
fliction than the fact that one or more 


suicides among the policemen on spring 
duty in the northwest are attributed to 
to the of 

Occasionally the police em- 


inability bear pain snow- 
blindness. 
ploy the amusing but apparently rather 
effective of the 
black and trying to focus the eyes upon 
it. 
to do with the effectiveness of this scheme. 

After reaching the land ice, May 6, the 
the party travelled 


the distance covered depended on 


device painting nose 


The type of nose may have something 


direction in whieh 
and 
their own volition and their own exertion. 


They headed south in short and rather 


laborious marches till the 10th, after 
which they followed the trend of the 
coast southeastward, covering two hun- 


a daily average 
of forty miles, as against less than five 
They arrived at 


dred miles in five days 


per day on the sea ice. 
Flaxman Island May 15, 
feeding seven of 


after being ab- 
sixty days, their 
to the other 
dog, and after abandoning two of their 
three sleds. On the entire trip they had 
been surrounded by an abundance of ani- 


sent 


six, and losing one 


dogs 


mal life; fox tracks were plentiful even 
a hundred from land; three 
were shot for dog-food, and as many score 


miles seals 
could have been secured had they been 
needed; two polar bears were seen and 
the pelt of one brought home, for he was 
killed after reaching the land ice. Phys- 
ically no one was the worse for the hard- 
endured, and _ all good 
spirits over the success of the trip. But 
the home-eoming might easily have been 
more cheerful, for the Duchess of Bed- 
ford lay crushed in the ice and abandoned. 

Dr. Howe’s régime had lasted two 
months; it had been, in spite of capable 
management, a trying time. Earlier in 


ships were in 






























TRAVELLING LESS THAN THREE MILES IN TEN 


the year the ship had sprung a leak, 
which, however, was easily controlled by 
the pumps. But on the very day the ice 
party set out one of the men forward 
stepped into water on the floor. This 
time the situation was more serious; the 
pumps could not quite keep the water in 
check. There was but one thing to do— 
unload the ship and abandon her. A mes- 
senger summoned all the able - bodied 
Eskimos of the neighborhood (there were 
several families around at this time, 
fortunately), and within twenty - four 
hours most things of value were ashore. 
The ship settled till there were about 
eighteen inches of water on the cabin 
floor; at that point her further sinking 
was checked by the ice. A house was 
built on shore with lumber torn out of 
the ship and covered with several thick- 
nesses of sail. In this the crew were 
living comfortably when the writer ar- 
rived at Flaxman Island, about the mid- 
dle of April, 1907. 

Although we had known each other 
fairly well in Boston, I am inclined to 
think it was rather argument than ap- 
pearances that convinced Dr. Howe I was 
an old aequaintance. In a _ complete 
Eskimo suit, with my Eskimo travelling 
companion and his dogs and sled for 
background, I probably looked pretty 


HOURS OF THE HARDEST SORT OF WORK 


thoroughly Eskimo, and may even have 
smelt it. But when the identification 
process was through with, the welcome 
was warm—as welcomes often are in a 
land of snow and isolation. At the ship 
they had known only vaguely that I was 
somewhere two or three hundred miles 
to the eastward; now that the ship was 
wrecked they had not expected to see me 
in the north at all, though up to that 
time they had counted on meeting me in 
August, 1907, when the schooner got to 
Herschel Island. 

Dr. Howe’s professional duties during 
the winter had been light, for the arctic 
is a land of good health. Occasionally 
he had been called upon to treat the 
Eskimos—as often as not for imagined 
pains; for hysteria and some of the ills 
popularly ascribed to overwrought nerves 
and a vivid imagination are about as 
common among them as they are in our 
cities, and the familiar method is about 
as efficacious—make them believe they 
are being cured, and, lo! they grow well. 
The value of a drug or method of treat- 
ment, therefore, depends largely on its im- 
mediate and noticeable effects; an electric 
battery would probably be found to pos- 
sess wonderful curative powers. Dr. 
Howe’s success in curing imaginary ills 
and alleviating real ones has been such 


that his reputation has already spread 
far among the natives of northern Alaska, 
and will doubtless live a good while in 
their memories. 

After staying with Dr. Howe a week 
or so I started for a round trip to Herschel 
Island, accompanied by Quartermaster 
Hickey of the Duchess. The purpose was 
to return my Eskimo companion and the 
dogs to their homes—for I never could 
atford a dog-team of my own while in the 
north. We had an uneventful nine-day trip 
going east, and one of similar length 
returning. This visit to Herschel was, 
however, productive of serious and un- 
pleas: nt results. 

When the two commanders and Stork- 
erson had started on their ice trip, the 
Eskimos of Flaxman Island considered 
the party as good as dead, for the Alaska 
Eskimo is insanely afraid of the ice. 
When Mr. HHicke Vv and | reached Herschel 
Island, our Eskimo companion at once 
told his friends about the party of three 
going off on the ice, declaring his belief 
that they were by now all dead. To 
every white man with whom I spoke I 
explained the situation as it was: that 
when we left Flaxman the party had 
heen gone only half the anticipated time, 
and no more anxiety was felt than on 
the day of their starting out. One of the 
fourteen dogs had, it was true, come 
back to shore, but this was the most 
worthless dog they had, and it had been 
their expressed intention to turn it back 
to find its way home if it seemed not to 
be earning its keep by pulling. This 
story changed so during the next few 
months and in its transmission by word 
of mouth to Fort Macpherson, on the 
Peel River, that when picked up there 
in July by Mr. A. H. Harrison, the 
English geographer, it had turned into a 
statement attributed to me to the effect 
that one whole dog-team had come back 
from the ice, that the party had been ten 
days overdue when I left Flaxman Island, 
and that I believed Captain Mikkelsen, 
Mr. Leftingwell, and Mr. Storkerson to 
be lost. It was this story which he took 
up the Mackenzie River, and which was 
telegraphed to the far corners of the 
earth September 6, 1907. On our return 
to the ship, May 15, Mr. Hickey and I 
found the ice party back two days ahead 
of us, and met Mr. Leffingwell some miles 
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from the island, already on his way to 
the mountains and his summer work 
in geology. 

Geological work, as such, is not spec- 
tacular; a straightforward account of it 
is of little interest to the non-professional 
reader. Mr. Leffingwell’s investigations 
therefore, though of considerable scien- 
tific importance, do not lend themselves 
to exposition that shall be free from 
technicalities and intricate detail. 

Perhaps the most striking geological 
fact of the north shore of Alaska—to 
the lay mind at least—is the fact that 
many, if not all, of the islands that lie 
in a chain from the mouth of the Col 
ville eastward to Camden Bay are islands 
of ice rather than of earth. Flaxman 
Island is typical of these. Its elevation 
above sea-level is, on the average, perhaps 
not over ten or twelve feet; its surface 
layer, in places not more than a foot 
or two thick, is sandy soil, with occasional 
boulders of various kinds of rock, the 
largest of them weighing a few thousand 
pounds. Under this thin surface layer 
is a thicker one of pure ice, fresh to the 
taste, transparent in color, but contain- 
ing occasional small fragments of rock. 
Holes dug on the island show the ice 
layer to be four to eight feet in thickness, 
and outeroppings along the shore show 
a similar condition. It seems likely this 
ice may be the remains of an ancient 
glacier that once covered the slope of 
the mountains which now face the Arctic 
from about twenty miles inland. A sim- 
ilar ice formation to that found by Mr. 
Leffingwell on Flaxman Island has been 
seen by the writer on a promontory of 
the mainland east of the mouth of the 
Colville. The thawing of this ice out- 
crop is one of the chief causes for the 
very rapid breaking up that is now in 
progress among the islands of this portion 
of the enast. 

Mr. Leffingwell’s summer work was, 
until about July 20, in the mountains 
south of Barter Island. Here he found 
gold, among other things, though not in 
“paying quantities.” His intention was 
to spend the latter part of the summer 
in investigations among the mountains 
farther west, but he had to come to the 
coast in July for the purpose of getting 
his mail on board the outgoing whalers 
in August. His present intention is to 
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spend the current year and perhaps the 
next in further geological investigations. 

After Mr. Leffingwell’s departure for 
the mountains in May, the spring passed 
meventfully for those on the island. 
Captain Mikkelsen was busy writing re- 
ports of the year’s work, Dr. Howe went 
on one or two short hunting excursions 
ifter caribou and geese, I occupied my- 
self in digging wp some ancient house 
ruins on the island, and Mate Storkerson 
iooked after preparations for the coming 
vinter. Perhaps the most important of 
hese was the building of an ice-house 
by digging a cave into the solid ice of 
the island. This sort of ice-house is a 
freezing plant in itself, for at the depth 
of a few feet the temperature below 
ground is several degrees below freezing 
both winter and summer, though the 
iightless days may be uncomfortably 
warm for those in the sunlight. An ice- 
house of this sort will keep meat fresh 
for generations; the one in question con- 


nig 


tuined in July some thirty deer, several 
hundred geese, ducks, and ptarmigan, 
and a few other items. They could be 
left there in safety till the ocean chews 
the island down. 

The wreck of the ship necessitated a 
complete readjustment of plans. Captain 
Mikkelsen and Mr. Leffingwell intended 
to carry forward their ice exploration, 
surveying, and geological work, and I] 
expected to continue my archeological 
and ethnological studies along the coast 
towards Cape Bathurst; but there was 
no further need for the services of the 
ship’s crew, as Eskimo help is more con- 
venient and less expensive. Mr. Storker- 
son intended to stay and assist Captain 
Mikkelsen in his ice work, in which Mr. 
Leftingwell designed to take no further 
active part; but so far as Dr. Howe and 
the crew were concerned, the problem 
for them was how most quickly and 
easily to get south. Most of them wer 
willing and some a trifle eager to get out 
of the arctic, and it was therefore deter- 
mined that they should start, as early 
as ice and other circumstances allowed, 
for Point Barrow, to meet there the 
United States revenue - cutter Thetis, 
which, it was expected, would carry them 
to Nome or San Franciseo. This would 
enable them to get out a month sooner 
than if they waited for the outgoing 
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whaler Norwhal, due to pass llaxman 
Island the first days of September. Ac- 
cordingly, the start westward was made 
July 6. There were two boats—an Es- 
kimo skin-canoe, carrying its owner 
(Sakhawanna), Captain Mikkelsen, Dr. 
Howe, and myself; the other was a ship’s 
boat, with Mate Storkerson and _ the 
crew. It was intended that I be left 
behind among the Eskimos of the Colville 
delta, while the rest of the party con- 
tinued to Point Barrow, from which 
place Captain Mikkelsen and Mr. Stork- 
erson intended taking passage with an in- 
coming whaler for Herschel Island. My 
intention was to do whatever seemed 
most feasible as time went on—remain 
with the Eskimos till winter, take a pass 
ing whaler for Herschel Island, or get 
some Eskimo to take me in his boat 
either to Point Barrow or back to Flax- 
man Island. Unforeseeable circumstances, 
however, changed the plans of all of us. 

Our westward journey proved both 
diffeult and unfortunate. The whole 
spring we had had steady easterly winds; 
the day after we started, the wind be- 
came westerly, and continued so for a 
week. It was therefore alternately row- 
ing against a breeze or towing the boats 
along the beach against a moderate 
gale, neither of which is a pleasant or 
an easy proceeding. Occasionally we had 
calms with heavy fogs; at such times we 
usually got tangled in the mud-flats of 
some river delta, often stranding in six 
inches of water miles from the nearest 
shore. This was unpleasant travelling 
and not very safe, for few places are 
more dangerous than delta flats in a 
sudden squall, with breakers tumbling in 
from an open sea. 

At the end of a week we got to the 
Colville River. Provisions were running 
short, for the trip was taking three times 
as long as anticipated. A slight change 
had accordingly to be made in our plans 

Mate Storkerson and Sakhawanna 
would stay behind with me, while Captain 
Mikkelsen, Dr. Tlowe, and the crew 
pushed on in the skin boat to Point Bar 
row. The Barrow party were to take 
about all the provisions, leaving us to 
shift for ourselves—a thing we were 
easily able to do, for fish and water-fowl 
were abundant and Eskimos sure to be 
found somewhere in the neighborhood. 
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But here an untoward accident broke up 


these fresh plans of ours. 

It was on the morning of July 19, and 
we were helping the west-bound 
load 
tinuing their journey, when Storkerson 
The 
one, in an 
and had been left 
himself an hour 
As he was about to lay it down 
it went off, and the bullet passed through 
his foot. Proper and immediate surgical 


party 
their skin hoat preparatory to con- 
picked up a rifle to lay it aside. 


gun was a “hammerless ” 
ordinary canvas case, 
ce wked by Storkerson 


before. 


BEDFORD " 


SNOWED IN 


care was necessary, of course, but though 
Dr. Howe was with us, most of his imple- 
ments and had left behind 
at Flaxman Island for the benefit of those 
members of the expedition who were to 
remain there 
Mikkelsen 
give up 
within 


drugs been 


another 
immediately 


Captain 
determined to 

the Point Barrow trip, and 
half an he, Dr. Howe, 
Thuesen, and the wounded man were on 
their way east, while I had the unexpect- 
men—W illiam 


to help me 


year. 


hour 


ed accession of two able 


Hickey and Max Fiedler 
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dig up old ruins along the coast. Further- 
more, we now had a week’s supply of 
provisions, for the homeward-bound party 
expected to reach Flaxman Island inside 
of two days (and did so), and were there- 


rore abl 


vith us. 


to leave most of their supplies 


Our rather interesting stay on the 

. ot Jones Islands, near the Colville, belongs 
3 rather to my own side of the venture 
:, than to the experiences of the main @x- 
pedition, and need not therefore be dwelt 

i on here. The spring of 1907 was the 
F earliest in the known history of the arctic 
east of Point Barrow, and now the first 


ast-going whaler arrived “a week ahead 
f time.” Ordinarily the ships that win- 
ter at Herschel Island cannot leave the 
harbor before the end of the first 


week 


in July, and the incoming ships seldom 
get to the island from Point Barrow be- 
fore the end of the first week in August. 


the Norwhal left her 
anchorage at Herschel June 29, and could 
left it a 
coming whaler, the Belvedere, command 


This year whaler 


have week sooner; the first in- 


ed by our old friend Captain James Cot- 
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tle, beat the record a day by arriving off 
the harbor July 238. 

The Belvedere appeared off the Jones 
Islands about 


3 A.M., July 27, and it was 
with some difficulty we attracted her at- 
tention, rowing out to her in our skin 


a fleet of ice-cakes heaving 
When we boarded the 
were welcomed not only by the 
of whom we 
Cottle, 


with 


boat through 
on a gentle swell. 
ship we 
some 

Mrs. 


cruise 


captain and officers, 
already knew, but by who 
the 


From them we got much ne Ws 


was making arctic her 
husband. 
of the outside world, though they forgot 
io tell the 
which had taken place six months pre- 
vious, and I learned of 
got to the Yukon 
month later. There would have been a 
certain fitness in 


us of Jamaica earthquake, 


it only when I 
River more than a 
learning of this great 
catastrophe from Captain Cottle, for I 
had brought and the 
bound whalers the first news of the San 
Francisco earthquake in August, 1906, 

In passing Flaxman Island, July 27, 
the Belve di re put Mr. Fiedl r and Sakha 
Mr. Hielse Vv 


him other ice- 


vanna ashore, while con 
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tinued with me to Herschel Island, and 
we immediately commenced excavating 
some old burial sites at that place, about 
eight miles from the whaler’s harbor A 
few days later Captain Mikkelsen arrived 
at Herschel with Captain Porter on the 
whaler Beluga. At about the same 
time Inspector Jarvis of the Royal 
North West Mounted Police arrived from 
Fort Maepherson on the Peel River, 
bringing the disturbing news that a 
despatch telling of the death of Cap- 
tain Mikkelsen, Mr. Leffingwell, and Mr. 
Storkerson had been sent up the Mac- 
kenzie River with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s trading party, which had left Mac- 
pherson July 22, and was due at the first 
Athabasea Landing, 
Alberta—the first week in September. 
This news troubled Captain Mikkelsen 


telegraph station 


greatly, on account of his own relatives 
and friends and also on account of 
those of Mr. Leffingwell and Mr. Stork- 
erson. Ile felt that the news had to be 
contradicted at any cost; and as he could 
not possibly leave the north, and also 
because [ am to some extent used to over- 
land and river travel, I volunteered to 
carry out despatches, telling him I be- 
lieved myself able to reach the Yukon 
by the end of the first week in September. 
I left Herschel Island the evening of 
August 6 and reached the Yukon Sep- 
tember 3, three days, as it proved, before 
the despatch in question was wired from 
Athabasca Landing. It was on account 
of the stranding for three days of the up- 
Yukon steamer Hlannah, which I boarded 
at Fort Yukon the morning of September 
1, that I failed to anticipate this mes- 
sage by one from Eagle City, the first 














government telegraph post in Alaska 
As it was, my message to the American 
Geographical Society and to Harper's 
Magazine arrived only a day and a half 
later than the one it was to contradict. 
The scientifie work of the Anglo- 
American expedition is not completed, 
though it has, up to the present, been 
as successful, in its most important 
branches, as either its members or sup- 
porters expected. Mr. Leffingwell has 
announced his intention to confine his 
own efforts to the field of geological in 
vestigation, and will not take part in 
further ice exploration. An ice trip is 
planned for next winter by Captain 
Mikkelsen, this time going north some 
two hundred miles farther east, or ap- 
proximately along the 141st meridian 
the meridian separating Alaska from 
arctic Canada. In the following year 
(spring of 1909) it is his announced in- 
tention to make a third sled trip into the 
Beaufort Sea from the southwest corner 
cf Banks Land to Herschel Island. My 
own intention is to go back north in 
May, 1908, t 
work among the Eskimos. Dr. Howe, 
Mr. Storkerson, and the crew have fin- 
ished their arctic work for the pres- 


» continue my ethnological 


ent; they arrived in San _ Francisco 
early in Octoher aboard the _ steam- 
whaler Norwhal, commanded by Cap- 
iain G. B. Leavitt, of Portland, Maine, 
who had picked them up at Flaxman 
Island as he passed it outward bound 
at the end of the arctic whaling sea- 
son, the first week in September. Cap- 
tain Mikkelsen and Mr. Leffingwell are 
therefore spending the winter alone at 
Flaxman Island. 
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Dona Victoria 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON 


IE evening brought the breeze from 
the sea, and the streets of Mozam- 
bique reawoke. But in the great 
house of Dofia Victoria, where it lifted 
‘ts blank white wall over the harbor, the 
midday hush held on. No hand put back 

e green jalousies, and the hot dusk 
filled all the stone-flagged chambers like 
an atmosphere. The tall gate of the 
courtyard was still barred, and on the 
veranda that ran round the tame little 

intain the brown girls of the house 

juatted together and talked in low voices. 

The whisper of the water reached them 
from without, and one by one the bells 
of the ¢hurches began as the drowsy 
sacristans remembered the hour of ves- 
ers; but from within the house came 

sound. They had left Dofia Victoria 
to herself, to lie wide-eyed and stricken 

n her bed, knowing by the look upon her 
face and that tense expectancy of the 
parted lips that her solitude was peopled. 

“Tt was time to come away,” said 
Sanchicha in a whisper, with a quick 
shrug of her smooth bare shoulders; “ or 
ve too might have seen.” 

Ana, lighting her untidy cigarette, 
looked up with a start. 

‘Seen what?” she asked. 

“What she is seeing,” replied San- 
chicha, significantly, as Ana’s great dark 
eves widened with dread. She moved 
closer to the stout sleepy woman next her. 

“ Yes,” said Sanchicha, nodding. “ The 
riests would tell you. It is only at the 
ist, at the moment when one sees clear 
efore—before one goes, that one is 
alone. Did you not see how she looked 
here and there around the room, with a 
trouble on her face, seeking and seeking 
and seeking, till suddenly she smiled 
and murmured ?” 

“Yes,” said Ana, with a catch in her 
breath, “ but—” 

“See.” Sanchicha nodded. “That was 
when one of them came.” Her vivid 
little face darkened to the mystery of 
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her theme. “It was time to come away, 
for sometimes the watchmen see them 
too, and then—” the quick shrug left the 
result vague and dreadful. 

Ana threw her cigarette into the foun- 
tain and turned to the stout woman 
despe rately. 

“Teresa,” she cried; “ Teresa, it isn’t 
true, is it? Dying people don’t see 
things, do they ?” 

“Eh?” Teresa opened her eyes slowly. 
“T shouldn’t wonder,” she said, yawning. 
‘Sometimes they scream and struggle to 
leave their beds, and they wouldn’t do 
that for nothing.” 

“That was how my father died,” said 
Sanchicha, as Ana shrank and _ paled. 
“Tle screamed so much that my mother 
and all of us went out and left him with 
them. Even the priest came away, for 
he would do nothing but clasp his hands 
and ery out to those others.” 

Ana gathered her little body together 
and shifted to lean her back against the 
white wall of the house. She felt more 
at ease with something solid behind her 
and her fingers crossed in her lap to make 
a fence of crosses between her and the 
powers of darkness. Like Sanchicha’s, 
her one garment fell down slack, leaving 
shoulders and bosom naked, while sh 
crouched in the shadow of the veranda 
and fenced with her thoughts. 

‘I wish they would come,” she said, 
half aloud and wistfully. 

Sanchicha, perched on her heels, over 
halanced and sat down with a_ gasp. 
Even plump Teresa straightened up, 
gulping. 

“You mustn’t say that! you mustn’t 
say that!” eried Sanchicha, in terror 
“They might come, and then—” she 
crossed herself half a dozen times with 
lightning rapidity. 

“Little fool!” rumbled Teresa. 

“But I meant the priests,” said 
Ana, bewildered. “I was wishing they 
would come.” 
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“The priests! Well, why couldn’t you 
?” seolded Sanchicha, as she rose. 
“Running risks like that! You should 
have some consideration for others.” 

“They’re coming now,” grunted Tere- 

“Go and open the gate, one of you.” 
There was the sound of shod feet on 
the loose cobbles without, and some one 
beat on the timbers of the gate. Sanchi- 
cha hitched her garment over her shoul- 
ders and shuffled across to open it. She 
bobbed to her knees and up again as 
the fathers appeared—three tall men in 
gowns of black, which stood out like 
blots against the white and green of 
the courtyard, swamped with the mellow 
light of sunset. 

“Be blessed!” said the first of them, 
lifting a hand perfunctorily to cover 
the three women in one gesture. “She 
is herself?” 

“Oh, most reverend, she lies and looks 
up,” explained Sanchicha. “ She has the 
manner of not being alone. Your rev- 
erence knows how it is with them.” 

Ana, eager and watchful, saw the tall, 
worn priest nod absently. 

“We will go up, then,” he said, turning 
to the others, and the black gowns dis- 
appeared in the dark doorway, the women 
curtsying to their backs as they went. 

“Now it is all right,” sighed little 
Ana, in deep relief, letting herself down 
to a sitting posture again. “I was fright- 
ened before. Sanchicha is always fright- 
ening me. She will be sorry some day.” 

“ Why?’ demanded Sanchicha, shrilly 
but not loud. “ Why shall I be sorry? 
Everybody knows that the dying have 
company. It is not I that make them 
come. These things belong to religion: 
you can ask your confessor.” 

Ana was twirling another cigarette; a 
deft twirl of finger and thumb, a swift 
dab with her tongue, and it was made. 

“Give me a match,” she said, and be- 
gan to smoke thoughtfully. “ But why,” 
she asked, “should anything come to 
Dofia Victoria? A nun could not live 
more narrowly than she lived. No fes- 
tivals, no serenades, no singers under 
her windows, no letters thrown over the 
gate, no leaving it unbarred in the night 
—no anything.” 

Teresa reached out a lazy hand, and 
Ana surrendered the cigarette. The 
stout woman puffed at it slowly. 
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“ All that was because she was a wid- 
ow,” she drawled, letting the pungent 


smoke forth in thick wreaths. “ One: 
it was different.” 
“A widow!” Sanchicha repeated the 


word in surprise. 

“When a woman is bereaved of a man 
who is neither her father nor her brother 
nor her son, she is a widow,” replied 
Teresa, solemnly. “ For the senhora there 
was once a man who filled her life, 
so that if one but trod heavily on the 
threshold she would start and carry a 
hand to her bosom. That was before 
you came here. I remember it well, 
because once or twice she beat me 
when her heart was low with loneliness 
and longing.” 

“Ooh!” Little Ana crowed and bright- 
ened. “ Who was he, Teresa?” 

“You can make some more cigarettes,” 
said Teresa, “while we are waiting for 
them to finish up there.” She jerked a 
thumb towards the door. “ They will take 
their time over it, I expect, for she will 
have to tell them about him.” 

“But who was he?” demanded Sanchi- 
cha, as Ana fumbled obediently for to- 
baceo. “ An officer?” 

Teresa shook her head reminiscently 
and wriggled her big person back against 
the wall. “No,” she answered. “He 
was nothing of that kind. Just an Eng- 
lishman,—one of those lean young men 
who fall into the town, as it were, from 
nowhere, and die sooner or later because 
they go about in the sun all day. She 
should have married an officer, certainly; 
and at that time it was said that the 
Commander d’Cruz was to be her hus- 
band. It was a fit arrangement; for he 
was a gentleman from Lisbon, and she 
was newly ripe here in Mozambique, with 
all that splendid bloom upon her which 
is the due of the bridegroom. Not that 
she ever withered; but neither of you saw 
her when she wore scarlet upon her body, 
and her neck and arms stood gleaming 
against it like new silver.” 

“The senhora wore searlet!” exclaimed 
Ana, in a whisper of awe. 

Teresa nodded. “ Searlet,” she con- 
firmed; “full searlet like the sang-dieu, 
and gold fringes. And her carriage was 
like the gait of a wild thing. There 
was fire for you, and pride and passion; 
it made me think of the seven deadly 
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sins whenever she came in at the gate, 
laming under the arch with a hand 
propped on her hip and her head held 
high. As for the Commander, his neck 
sed to swell when he beheld her, for he 
as full of blood and pouchy under th 
wl. He was eager to do himself a 
rvice with the senhora, I can tell you; 
r not only was she such a lady as a 
ntleman of Lisbon might take hom 
ith him, but she was rich. It was a 

house then, this place; no sooner did 
e siesta end than the officers would be 
ere, smoking round the fountain, with 
their spurs and seabbards tinkling on the 
flags, waiting till Donia Victoria should 
descend to make her promenade. One 


} 


had to keep one’s wits about one, or one’s 
character was gone in a moment, befor 
one knew, almost.” 

Ana pushed the cigarettes closer to 
Teresa, and Sanchicha tossed the matches 
Both sighed regretfully. 
Teresa lit another cigarette. 


cross. 
* And 
then in the evening,” she continued, 
dreamily, “what festivity, what polite- 
ness! There would be a mandolin or two, 
and the big silver sconces would be 
brought out, and the senhora would sit 
in the middle of them all and hear them 
strive for her favor. The Commander 
had his place at her side; if any one else 
took it, he was sure to be sent up- 


uuntry on duty; se it came to be pretty 
ertain that before long those two would 
side by side for life. He was not a 
all man, the Commander, but he knew 
how to keep order in his garrison. I 
liked him.” 

Then he was fat,” 
chicha. 


“Yes, he. was fat,” 


remarked San- 


agreed Teresa, 
“Too fat for you and 
Ana, but very proper for me. And the 
senhora made no wry faces when he came 
in at her door. He knew how to give 
In the fine evenings, 
when we had a festivity here in the court, 
he would post soldiers in the road so that 
no one could pass by the house, and the 
gate would then be opened, so that as they 
sat they could see the moon on the sea 
and the lights on the ships, while they 
made music and drank wine. There was 
trouble over it sometimes, for those young 
English were not content to find the road 
blocked and be told to go round by the 


without rancor. 


himself splendor. 


Square, and sometimes they would beat 
the poor little soldiers till they were taken 
to prison. And it was in that manner that 
Dota Victoria first saw her Englishman. 
“The Commander was singing, with 
the mandolin on his stomach, and the 
eandles throwing up their light to the 
still, proud face of the senhora. All 
around, in the shadow that lies like velvet 
when the moon is full, sat the officers, 
their braid and metal shining sparks, 
and, without, the sea rustled and droned 
on the stones. And upon this peace and 
politeness there broke of a sudden all the 
elash and shouting of a faction in the 
road. We (I and the other girls of the 
house were in the door listening and 
looking) heard the soldiers screaming to 
each other and running about, and heard, 
too, a voice that blasphe med in Eng- 
lish and then laughed. 
ceased to sing. 
“What is this? he said. 
Imiez, go and restore order.’ 
“ But before the ¢ aptain could go, the 
faction came into sight in the gateway— 


The Commander 


‘Captain 


a big man thrusting along, with soldiers 
hanging on him in bunches and beating 
at him with their weapons. As he moved, 
he threw them about and struck them, 
but without ceasing to laugh. When they 
saw the Commander they let go of him. 

“¢ Who are you?’ shouted the Com- 
mander, very angrily. 

“¢ And who the devil are you?’ demand- 
ed the other. ‘And what are these little 
beasts ’"—he meant the poor soldiers— 
‘trying to do?’ 

“Vou are arrested,’ said the Com 
mander. ‘ The road is stopped. How dar 
you try to force your way ?”’ 

““T’m not arrested yet,’ answered the 
other. ‘And who are you to stop up roads?’ 
Thereupon he ealled his Excellency the 
Commander a variety of names such as 
T am not accustomed to hear,” said 
Teresa, who spoke, upon oceasion, a very 
pungent brand of coast English herself. 

“ All this while he stood in the gate- 
way with his feet apart, and, for all h 
used ugly words, the smile remained upon 
his lips and he was easy in his manner. 
It was only when the Commander began 
to say who he was that he caught sight 


of Dona Victoria. I was watching him, 


when his eyes travelled to her and he 
I looked too. She had not moved 


started 
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in her long chair; she had yet her at- 
titude of idleness in it; but, Mother of 
God! there was a flame in her. She was 
gazing at him, with her brows drawn 
level and her soul in her face. One could 
guess—one knew—how her pulses gal- 
loped and what fire ran in the veins of 
her white arms and neck. And he! I 
would take a wager with you of my here- 
after against yours that he heard no word 
of what the Commander was saying. It 
was as though his lost innocence returned 
to him at that moment, for the hard 
smile was smudged from his countenance 
and he met her eyes with the frank eyes 
of a child. I think there was a shock 
in that meeting for both of them, for 
presently he laid hold upon himself again 
with a little shake of the head, as though 
he had been dazzled. 

“* And so,’ the Commander was say- 
‘you are a prisoner.’ 

“* All right,’ said the Englishman. 

“ The Commander was surprised. ‘ You 
understand?? he asked. ‘You are a 
prisoner and will be taken to the prison. 
You will not resist?’ 

“* Re. I won’t resist,’ said the other. 
‘I didn’t know. I’m sorry I made a 
disturbance.’ 


ing, 


“The Commander blew his chest out 
and kicked his seabbard aside. 
are you?’ he said. ‘Ill make you sorry, 
my man. You have to deal with me, 
Mansel y Saumarez d’Cruz. Lay hold 
of him, there.’ 

“The little soldiers came and hung 
on him again, and he made no motion 
to throw them off. Once more he looked 
at our senhora, and then he let them 
take him away. 

“ Ai, it was like waking from a dream, 
then, to see the court empty of his 
vouth and strength, and the Commander, 
stumpy and swarthy, strutting back to 
his mandolin. And that was how it felt 
to the senhora, too, for though she said 
no word while the Commander fumed 
and buzzed about his valor and the ar- 
rest and so on, she burst out laughing 
when he began again to sing. 

“Tle stopped on the swell of a note, 
aghast. ‘The senhora finds herself 
amused?’ he stammered, uncertainly. 

* She rose from her chair and stretched 
her shining arms up above her head. 
“*“Oh, I ean’t go on listening to you 


‘Sorry, 


now, she said, looking away over his 
head to the moonlit sea, while he stared 
at her in doubt. 

“The disturbance was too much for 
you ? he suggested. ‘It has broke: 
into your mood? She nodded down to 
him, smiling. ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘that shall 
be punished. Leave the ruffian to 
me, senhora.’ 

“*And yet I would be careful,’ she 
smiled. ‘Men like that are—are—dan- 
gerous, Commander.’ 

“Tle laughed. ‘It warms me that you 
should be thoughtful for me, senhora,’ 
he said. Sut you saw; I mastered him; 
he submits to me. Trust me, senhora; 
I am—’ 

“His voice died away in mere amaze- 
ment, for while he spoke she turned 
calmly from him and walked to the door. 
‘Good night, senhores,’ she called, and 
she was gone, while the Commander 
stood gaping.” 

“O-o-h!” Ana jogged up and down 
excitedly. “ The dear senhora!” 

Teresa grunted. “ You would not have 
said so if you had helped us to put her 
to bed that night. She sat before the 
mirror smiling at her own face in it and 
blushing; and each time she remembered 
herself she beat one or other of us. 
There was a girl here then whose office it 
was to do her hair—a yellow hussy from 
the coast, green-eyed and sly as a cat. 
She lost her character after that, and later 
she married a sailor. The senhora reach- 
ed over her shoulder and took this girl— 
Maria was the name she shamed—by the 
wrist and drew her round. 

“¢ You saw the man?’ said the senhora. 
Maria blinked at her eunningly. ‘ To- 
morrow you will find out for me who 
he is and all about him.’ 

“* How? asked Maria. 

“*¢ Fool!’ cried the senhora, and hit her 
two or three times. ‘ How do I know what 
means you will find? Am TI familiar with 
gaols, imbecile? Beat her, Teresa.’ 

“So I beat her for a while. When this 
was done I asked the senhora to let me 
go on the morrow to the calaboose, and 
I would discover all. 

“*No, Teresa,’ she said. ‘This is 
Maria’s work. If she does not do it well, 
we will pay a soldier to beat her.’ 

“Maria did find out a thing or two. 
She was a prying creature, born for a 
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spy. The Englishman’s name, she made 
report, was Barnes, and he was entered 
in the book of the gaol as thirty years of 
age. unmarried, and no Christian. She 
brought this news to the senhora during 
he siesta. 

“*Did you see him? asked Dota Vic- 
toria, leaning upon an elbow. 

“¢ Just for a minute,’ said Maria. 

“« And what did he say, girl? 

“‘T[e didn’t speak,’ answered Maria, 
with a sidelong flash of her green eyes. 
‘Tle was sitting there behind the bars 
feeling his bandages.’ 

“<THis bandages!’ cried the senhora. 

“Ves? said Maria. ‘His head is 
bound up all over, and there is blood on 
the cloths. Perhaps,’ she said, looking 
down at the floor,— perhaps he struggled 
VW ith the soldiers.’ 

“No, he didn’t resist, cried Dojia 
Victoria. She began to stride to and 
fro in the room. ‘This is the work of 
the Commander,’ she cried, clenching her 
hands. ‘This tastes of him. I was to 
leave my Englishman to him!’ She 
stopped short in the middle of the floor. 
‘Now, by the bread and the wine,’ she 
said, very slowly, ‘by my salvation and 
by his, I will repay this gallant Com- 
mander. Yes; there shall be a reckoning.’ 

“ Every morning, then, it was Maria’s 
affair to go to the gaol. She was given 
linen and such things for the English- 
man, and we used to sew money into it. 

“<Tell him, ordered Dofia Victoria, 
‘that it is from the lady who looked 
at him.’ 

“ And Maria brought back a thin ring 
of gold. ‘I am to say it is from one 
whom you shall see again, she said. 
‘Senhora, the man is mad. When I gave 
him the packet he laughed; but when I 
gave him the message he started up and 
stamped here and there. Then he drew 
off the ring with his teeth, for his other 
hand is now broken, and kissed it and 
put it in my hand.’ 

“*His other hand!’ exclaimed the 
senhora. ‘How came it broken?’ 

““He did not say. I asked him, but 
he waved me away,’ said Maria. ‘ Per- 
haps he has infringed the rules of the 
prison ?” 

“Every day there was something like 
that, a new maiming or breaking, but 
never a word from the Englishman save 


the little lover’s messages he would send. 
It was a torture to hear of it, and a 
horror to think upon the sure determina 
tion of the Commander.” 

“That Commander!” Little Ana spat 
with vigor at the name. “Do you know 
what I would do to him?” She scowled 
all over her gentle child’s face. “I would 
drive my knife into him—so!—just in 
the soft place over the hip.” 

“You are as fierce as a tiger, Anita,” 
said Te resa. She reached for anothe r 
cigarette. “™ The Commander was a sol 
dier, and a soldier must be without pity 
as without fear. Not that he was quite 
without fear, though. All men have 
But the senhora, I can 
tell you, could never think upon him 
save with hate. His name would make 
her cold in the stomach. As the news 
grew of the Englishman’s sufferings, so 


some weakness. 


her wrath grew. 

“We must make an end, Teresa,’ 
she said. ‘ How shall I get close to this 
poltroon, close enough to reach him with 
a knife? He has not come here since 
that evening,’ 

“Now I have a knowledge of men 
I ean tell them off on my fingers, for I 
was clever long before I was fat. I knew 
the Commander would be distrustful, and 
that therefore there must be no explana- 
tions. And I knew him to be proud— 
or vain; it is the same thing in men— 
and that therefore there must be a bait. 
And I feared he was stupid, and so the 
summons must be plain. So I made the 
senhora take a sheet of paper, the gray 
paper with her arms on it, and write 
the one word, ‘Come.’ I gave it to the 
first soldier who passed the house, and 
told him to take it to the Commander. 

“That evening we left the big door 
in the arch unbarred. There was but 
a paring of moon to light the matter in 
hand, and the senhora and I waited on 
the veranda. She was in searlet again, 
and on her head was her white mantilla 
of ceremony. 

“*Tt is to be a festival,’ she said, when 
we dressed her, and stooped and put a 
knife into her stocking. 

“We waited a long time, and it was 
very dreary, for she would not talk nor 
listen. Hours must have passed, when 
we heard feet, cautious feet that came 
down the road and stopped at the gate. 
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The senhora put down her hand, and I 
saw the steel glint as she brought it out. 

“* At last!’ she murmured, and holding 
the knife behind her back, she went un- 
der the dark arch to the gate. It creaked 
a little as the man without thrust it open, 
and then there was a little ery from 
the senhora. 

“Oh, come in! come in!’ I heard her 
say in English, and back she came with 
her tall Englishman, who bent over her 
as he walked. His head was tied up 
in a stained eloth; his left arm hung 
in a sling. She led him to the chair 
where she had been sitting. 


“*Tlere,” she said; ‘rest here,’ and 
kneeled beside him when he sank back 
in it. ‘Ah, that you should come this 
night of all nights!’ she said, and went 
on to tell him of the Commander and 
how he was to have his recompense 
that evening 

‘ See !’ she said, and laid the knife 
on his knee. ‘When you came to the 
gate I was waiting for him. I was ready.’ 

“*T had to eome to-night,” he said. 
‘To-night was to have been the end. I 
heard them talk of it. So when the gaoler 
brought my supper I took him by the 
throat. And there were a couple of sen- 
tries, too. But I said you should see 
me again, dear girl, and I had to come.’ 

“Tle passed his arm round her shoul- 
ders, and she drooped her splendid head 
to the breast. And in that instant we 
heard it—the coming of a man who wore 
spurs, jingling on the cobbles. The 
senhora looked up and made to rise, but 
he he ld he r. 

“<*T’ll take this matter off your hands,’ 
he said, smiling. ‘Go into the house 
and wait for me.’ 

‘She rose in prompt obedience; it was 
strange to discover such a docility in our 
Dofia Victoria. ‘ But if you should need 
he Ip? she whispered. 

‘*T shout,’ he said, and then the 
senhora bade us follow her, and we 
went in. 

“Tn those days there was no shrine 
at the head of the stairs, and we sat in 
the aleove in the dark, waiting. I gave 
myself a pain, so acutely did I listen. 
There was the creak of the gate, and a 
tinkle of the spurred heels under the 
arch; then the gate slammed and the 
Commander gave a little scream. The 


Englishman must have gripped him 
iorthwith, for we heard them trample 
here and there and the smash of the 
plants about the fountain as they stamped 
through them. The sound of voices, too, 
reached us, hoarse and savage, but no 
words, and a rasp of metal, as though 
the Commander had wrenched his right 
hand free and dragged his sword forth. 
The senhora dug her fingers into my arm. 
‘He has no weapon,’ she gasped; but even 
as she said it we heard a thud, and then 
scream upon scream, agonized, the awful 
scream of a man. And then silence. 
“For minutes it endured, that silence. 
‘Let us go down,’ I said. ‘ Be still,’ an 
swered Dojia Victoria. ‘He bade us 
wait.’ So we waited. There came at 
last a noise, a scraping, as it were, th 
grit of something rough on a rough sur- 
face, and from the door below a eall, 
low and labored: ‘ Victoria! Victoria!’ 
“He lay upon the threshold, our Eng- 
lishman; so far he had dragged himself. 
But by the fountain lay the Commander, 
who could not move at all forever. And 
somehow it seemed to me then that an 
affair of this kind was a waste of men. 
“¢ And this is your festival!’ I eried. 
“¢ Yes,’ said the senhora, on her knees 
beside her Englishman, looking down 
into the court. She pointed to what lay 
there. ‘Yeu may take away the broken 
meats,’ she said. 


“Luckily the sea is at our door,” re 


flected Teresa. 

“And did the senhora marry the Eng- 
lishman?” asked Ana, hopefully. 

Teresa shook her head. “For three 
days he lay where we earried him, look- 
ing through a window at the bay. The 
doctor came and went, and the senhora 
prayed and labored. But to no end. The 
Commander’s sword had made a clean 
wound, but it was a deep one. And so 
he died.” 

“Here come the fathers,” announced 
Sanchicha. 

The priests came out, grave and tired. 

“Tt is over, my children,” said the 
one who had spoken before. He blessed 
them and passed on. 

“Time, too.” remarked Sanchicha, 
stretching herself. “I am hungry.” 

“T wonder,” said little Ana, wistfully, 
f the Englishman was one of those who 
came to her at the last?” 
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Nine Days’ Wonder in York 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


ERHAPS it would be better to 
p come to York somewhat earlier in 

the year than the 2d of September. 
By that time the English summer has 
suffered often if not severe discourage- 
ments. It has really only two months 
out of the year to itself, and even July 
and August are not always constant to 
it. To be sure, their defections cannot 
spoil it, but they dispose it to the slights 
of September in a dejection from which 
there is no rise to those coquetries with 
October known to our own summer. Yet, 
having said so much, I feel bound to 
add that our nine days in York, from 
the 2d to the 12th of September, were 
more summer than autumn days, some 
wholly, some partly, with hours of sun 
shine keeping the flowers bright which 
the rain kept fresh. If you walked fast 
in this sunshine you were quite hot, and 
sometimes in the rain you were uncom- 
fortably warm, or at least you were wet. 
If the mornings demanded a fire in the 
grate, the evenings were so clement that 
the lamp was sufficient, and the noons 
were very well with neither. 

We expected to stay certainly a week, 
and perhaps two weeks, in York, and our 
luck with railway hotels had been so 
smiling elsewhere that we had no other 
mind than to spend the time at the house 
into which we all but stepped from our 
train. But we had reckoned without our 
host, as he was represented by one of 
a half-dozen alert young ladies in the 
office, who asked how long we expected 
to stay, and when we expressed a general 
purpose of staying indefinitely, said that 
all her rooms were taken from the next 
Monday by people who had engaged them 
long before for the races. I did not 
choose to betray my ignorance to a wom- 
an, but I privately asked the head porter 
what races those were which were limit- 
ing our proposed sojourn, and IT am now 
afraid he had some difficulty in keeping 
a head porter’s conventional respect for 


a formal superior in answering that we 
had arrived on the eve of Doneaster 
Week. Then I said, “Oh, yes,” and af- 
fected the knowledge of Doncaster Week 
which I resolved to acquire by staying 
somewhere in York till it was over. 

But as vet, that Friday afternoon, there 
was no hurry, and, instead of setting 
about a search for lodgings at once, we 
drove up into the town, as soon as we 
had tea, and visited York Minster while 
it was still the gray afternoon and not 
yet the gray evening. I thought the 
hour fortunate, and I do not see yet how 
we could have chosen a _ better out of 
the whole twenty-four, for the inside or 
the outside of the glorious fane, the 
grandest and beautifulest in all Eng 
and, as I felt then and I feel now. If 
I were put to the question and were 
forced to say in what its supreme 
grandeur and beauty lay, I should per- 
haps say in its most ample simplicity. 
No doubt it is full of detail, but I keep 
no sense of this from that mighty in- 
terior, with its treelike, clustered pillars, 
and its measureless windows, like breaks 
in the stained foliage of autumnal wood- 
lands. You want the seale of nature for 
the Minster at York, and I cannot liken 
it to less than _ all - outdoors. Some 
cathedrals, like that of Wells, make you 
think of gardens; but York Minster will 
not be satisfied with less than an au- 
tumnal woodland, where the trees stand 
in clumps, with grassy levels about them, 
and with spacious openings to the sky, 
that let in the colored evening light. 

We loitered over its lengths and breadths, 
and wondered at its windows, which were 
like the gates of sunrise and sunset for 
magnitude, and lingered in a sumptuous 
delay from going into the choir, delight 
ing in the gray twilight which seemed 
to gather from the gray walls inward, 
when suddenly what seemed a metal- 
lic curtain was dropped with a clash, 
and the simultaneous up- flashing of 
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electric bulbs inside it, and we were shut 
out from the sight but not the sound 
of the service that began in the choir. 
We could not wholly regret the incident, 
fo recalled the like operation of 

churches of our Italian 
were reminded how equally 
Church of England 
and the Church of Rome were, and how 
little they adjust their ceremonial to 
the individual, how largely to the col- 
lective worshipper. I suppose it is right; 
but somehow the down-clashing of that 
Minster at 


ior as We 
ses . 

reigion In 

travel, we 


authoritative the 


screen of the choir in the 


York seemed to exclude one with re- 
proach, almost with ignominy. 
We did what we could to repair 


self-respect, and did 
not lay our exclusion up against the 
Minster itself, which I find that I noted 
as “seatteringly noble outside.” By 
this I dare say I meant it had not that 
artistic unity of which I brought the 
impression from the They were 


our wounded 


inside. 
doing, as they were always doing, every- 
where, with English cathedrals, 
thing to one of the towers; but this only 


some- 


enhanced its scattering nobleness, for it 
left that greatly bescaffolded tower large- 
ly to the imagination, in which it soared 
sublimer, if anything, than its compeer. 
Most of the streets leading to and from 
the rather insufficient, irregular square 
where the Minster stands were lanes of 
little houses of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, which collectively curved 
in their line, and not only overhung at 
their second stories, but bulged outward 
involuntarily from the weakness of age. 
They were all quite habitable, and some 
much later dwellings immediately sur- 
rounding the church were the favorite 
sojourn, apparently, of such strangers as 
could have rooms at the hotels only until 
the Monday of Doneaster Week. 

During those limited days of the week 
before 
ng back to the Minster, which is not 
political York, or hardly 
York; the brave city was a 
Romano-British capital and a Romano- 
British episcopal see centuries before the 
first wooden temple was built on the site 
of the present edifice in 627. I should 
like to make. believe that we found 
traces of that simple church in the erypt 
of the Minster when we went the next 


Doneaster, I was constantly com- 


the germ of 
religious 


morning and were herded through it by 
the tenderest of vergers. Most of our 
flock were Americans, and we put our 
guide to such question in 


matters of 
imagination and information as the pa- 
tience of a less amiable shepherd would 
not have borne. Many a tale, true or 
o’ertrue, our verger had, which he told 
with unction; when he ascended with us 
to the body of the church, and said that 
the stained glass of the gigantic windows 
suffered from the depredations of the 
mistaken birds which pecked holes in 
the joints of their panes, I felt that | 
had fuller measure from him than [ 
merited. I do not remember why he 
said the birds should have done this, 
but it seems probable that they took the 
mellow colors of the glass for those of 
ripe fruits. 

For myself, I could not get enough 
of those windows, in another sort of 
famine which ought at this time to have 
been sated. I was forever wondering at 
their grandeur outside and their glory 
inside. I was glad to lose my way 
about the town, for if I kept walking 
I was sure, sooner or later, to bring up 
at the Minster; but the last evening of 
our stay I made a purposed pilgrimage 
to it for a final emotion. It was the 
clearest evening we had in York, and at 
half past six the sun was setting in a 
transparent sky, which somehow it did 
not flush with any of those glaring reds 
which the vulgarer sort of sunsets are 
fond of, but bathed the air in a delicate 
suffusion of daffodil light, just tinged 
with violet. This was the best medium 
to see the past of the Minster in, and I 
can see it there now, if I did not then. 
I followed, or I follow, its veracious his- 
tory back to the beginning of the sev- 
enth century, whence you can look back 
farther still to the earliest Christian 
temples where the Romans worshipped 
with the Britons, whom they had en- 
slaved and converted. But it was not 
till 627 that the little wooden chapel 
was built on the site of the Minster, 
to house the rite of the Northumbrian 
King Eadwine’s baptism. He felt so hap- 
py in his new faith that he replaced the 
wooden structure with stone. In the 


next century it was burned, but rebuilt by 
another pious prince, and probably re- 
paired by yet another after the Danes 
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St. MARY'S ABBEY 


took the city 
was then in a good state to be destroyed 
by that devout William the Conqueror who 


a hundred years later. It 


came to take the Saxon world in its sins 
The first Nor- 


man archbishop reconstructed or restored 


of guttling and guzzling. 


the church, and then it began to rise and 
to spread in glory—nave, transepts, and 
choir, and pillars and towers, Norman 
and Early English, and Perpendicular 
and Decorated—till it found itself at last 
what the American tourist sees it to-day. 
It suffered the 
nineteenth by a 
lunatie 


great fires in 
the first set 
had the fancy of seeing it 
burn, but who had only the satisfaction 
of destroying part of the roof. 

It was never richly painted, but the 
color the and fretted 
vault was more than compe nsated by the 
mellowed the matchless 
indeed, fit to be the 
home of much more secular history than 
can be with it; but till 
thirteenth century had the 


from two 
century, 


Ww ho 


wanting in walls 
sple ndors of 
windows. It was, 
associated 
the end of the 


not 


Minster a patron of its own, when St. 
William and exercised 
his office, whatever it was, for two brief 
centuries. Then the Cromwell of Henry 
VIII. took possession of it in behalf of 
the and the 
practically abolished. 
prived of his head, 
eneased in 


was canonized, 


crown, saint’s charge was 
He was even de- 
for the relic was 
and jewels, and was 
therefore worth the king’s having, who 
was most a friend of the reformed re- 
ligion when it paid best. The later Crom- 
well, who beat a later king hard by at 
Marston Moor, must have somehow dese- 
crated the Minster, though 
record of any such fact. A more authen- 
tic monument of the religious difficulties 
of the times is the pastoral staff, bearing 
the arms of Catharine of Braganza, the 
poor little wife of Charles II., which 
was snatched from a Roman Catholic 
bishop the high offence of 


gold 


there is no 


when, to 


Protestant piety, he was heading a pro- 


cession in York in 1688. The verger 


showing us through the Minster was a 











NINE DAYS’ 
good Protestant, but he held it bad taste 
in a predecessor of his, who when lead- 
ing about a Catholic party of sightseers 
took the captive staff from its place and 
shook it 
you wish you had it?” 
There is no telling to 
religion not 
rather prize the incident 
the Minster 
make sure of even 
and if I am indebted for my associations 
the event, to Dr. 
Raine’s scholarly and interesting sketch 


in their faces, saying, “ Don’t 


lengths 
rightly go. J] 


what 
true may 
as the sole fact 
concerning could 


repeated visits, 


which | 
after 
with it, long after 
ot York history, there is no reason why 
the better-informed reader should not 
accompany last visit fully 
I walked slowly all round the 


me in my 


equipped. 


structure, and fancied that I got a new 
sense of grandeur in the effect of the 


east window, which was, at any rate, more 


impressive than the north window. It 
vas a long walk, almost the measure of 
such a walk as one should take after 


supper for one’s health, and it had such 
incidents as many pauses for staring up 


at the many restorations going on. From 


WONDER 
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point to point the incomparable Per- 
pe ndicular Gothie earried the eye to the 
old gargoyles of the eaves and towers 


waiting to be replaced by the new gar- 
goyles, lying in open-mouthed grimacing 
in the grass at the bases of the church. 
While I stood noting both, and thinking 
that the chances were ] should never look 
on York Minster again, and feeling the 
luxurious pang of it, a verger in a skull- 
cap Was so good as to come to a side door 
and parley long and pleasantly with a 
The simple local life went 
people going to 
supper passed kind, vulgar 
came from the little houses bulging over 
the 


policeman. 


on around; or from 


me; noises 
there 
seemed to be the stamping of horses in a 


narrow, neighboring streets; 
stable, and there was certainly the mis- 
aspirated talk about them. I could not 
have asked better material for the humble 
emotions I love; and I more than 
content on my way home to find myself 
the loud de- 
votions of a detachment of the Salvation 
Army. After a battering of drums and 
a clashing of cymbals and a shouting of 


was 


one of the congregation at 
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hymns, the worship settled to the prayer 
of a weak brother, who was so long in 
supplication that the head exhorter cov- 
ered a yawn with his hand, and at the 
first sign of relenting in the supplicant 
bade the drums and cymbals strike up. 
Then, after a hymn, a sister, such a very 
plain, elderly sister, with hardly a tooth 
or an aspirate in her head, began to re- 
late her religious history. She was vain 
both of her sins and mercies, poor soul, 
and in her serimp figure, with its ill- 
fitting uniform, Heaven knows how long 
she went on. I was distracted by a 
clergyman passing on the outside of the 
ring of listening women and children, 
and looking, I chose to think, somewhat 
sourly askance at the distasteful cere- 
monial. I wished to stop him, on his 
way to the Minster, if that was his way, 
and tell him that so Christianity must 
have begun, and so the latest form of it 
must always begin and work round after 
ages and ages to the beauty and respecta- 
bility his own ritual now had. But I 
now believe this would have been the 
greatest impertinence and hypocrisy, for 
I myself found the performance before 
us as tasteless and tawdry as he could 
possibly have done. He was going to- 
wards the Minster, and it would make 
him forget it; but I was going away 
from it, perhaps for the last time, and 
this loud side-show of religion would 
make me forget the Minster. 

Our railway hotel lay a little way out 
of the town, and after a day’s sight- 
seeing we were yet to meet or mingle 
with troops of wholesome-looking work- 
men whose sturdiness and brightness 
were a consolation after the pale debility 
of labor’s looks in Sheffield. From the 
chocolate-factories or the railroad shops, 
which are the chief industries of York, 
they would be crossing the bridge of the 
Ouse, the famous stream on which the 
Romans had their town, and which sug- 
gested to the Anglicans to eall their 
Eboracum Eurewie—a town on a river. 
In due time the Danes modified this 
name to Yerik, and so we came honestly 
by the name of our own New York, 
ealled after the old York, as soon as the 
English had robbed the Dutch of it, and 
the King of England had given the 
province to his brother the Duke of York. 
Joth cities are still towns on rivers, but 


the Ouse is no more an image or forecast 
of the Iludson than old York is of New 
York. For that reason, the bridge over 
it is not to be compared to our Brooklyn 
Bridge, or even to any bridge which is 
yet to span the Hudson. The difference 
is so greatly in our favor that we may 
well yield our city’s mother the primacy 
in her city wall. We have ourselves as 
yet no Plantagenet wall, and we have 
not yet got a medieval gate through 
which the traveller passes in returning 
from the Flatiron Building to his hotel 
by the Grand Central Station. 

We do not begin to have such a hoar 
antiquity as is articulate in the mother 
city, speaking with muted voices from 
the innumerable monuments which the 
earth has yielded from the site of our 
hotel and its adjacent railway station. 
The relics are mainly the witnesses of 
pagan Rome, but Christianity politically 
began in York, as it has politically ended 
in New York, and doubtless some soldiers 
of the Sixth Legion and many of the 
British slaves were religiously Christians 
in the ancient metropolis before Con- 
stantine was elected emperor there. 

You need not be so very definite 
in your knowledge. The event of Con- 
stantine’s presence and election is so 
spacious as to leave no room for par- 
ticulars in the imagination; and you 
are so rich in it that you will even 
reject them from your thoughts, as you 
sit in the close - cropped flowery lawn 
of your hotel-garden (try to imagine a 
railroad hotel-garden in New York!) on 
the sunniest of the afternoons before you 
are turned out for Doncaster Week, and, 
while you watch a little, adventurous 
American boy climbing over a pile of 
rockwork, realize the most august, the 
most important fact in the story of the 
race as native to the very air you are 
breathing! Where you sit you are in 
full view of the Minster, which is to 
say in view of something like the towers 
and battlements of the celestial city. 
Or if you wake very early on a morning 
still nearer the fatal Doneaste Week of 
your impending banishment, and look out 
of your lofty windows at the sunrise 
reddening the level bars of cloud behind 
the Minster, you shall find it bulked up 
against the pearl-gray masses of the 
sunny mist which hangs in all the inter- 
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YORK MINSTER—THE GRANDEST IN ALL ENGLAND 


vening trees, and solidifies them in un- 
broken masses of foliage. All round 
your hotel spreads a gridiron of railroad, 
yet such is the force of the English 
genius for quiet that you hear no clatter 
of trains; the expresses whir in and out 
of the station with not more noise than 
humming - birds; and amid this peace 
the past has some chance with modernity. 
The Britons dwell, unmolested by our 
latter-day clamor, in their wattled huts 
and dugouts; the Romans come and make 
them slaves and Christians, and after 
four hundred years send word from the 
Tiber to the Ouse that they can stay no 
longer, and so leave them naked to their 
enemies the Picts and Scots and Saxons 
arid Angles; and in due course come the 
ravaging and burning Danes; and in due 
course still, the murdering and plunder- 
ing and scorning Normans. But all so 
quietly, like the humming-bird-like ex- 
presses, with a kind of railway celerity 
in the foreshortened retrospect; and after 


the Normans had crushed themselves 
down in the mass of the vanquished 
ind formed the English out of the blend, 
there follow the many wars of the suc- 
cessions, of the Roses, of the Stuarts, 
with all the intermediate insurrections 
and rebellions. In the splendid Histories 
of Shakespeare, which are full of York, 
the imagination visits and revisits the 
place, and you are entreated by mouth of 
one of his prinecly personages 


“T pray you let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and things of fame, 
That do renown this city,” 


where his Henrys and Richards and 
Margarets and Edwards and Eleanors 
abide still and shall forever abide while 
the English speech lasts. 

Something of all this I knew, and more 
pretended, with a mounting indignation 
at the fast-coming Doncaster Week which 
was to turn us not only out of our 


‘k itself. We 
other lodgings with what 
failure. At 


atter be 


began 


increasing 
md day, ing denied 
at seven successive houses, we found quit 
wanted in the 


much 


Bootham, 
than the 
Our upper 


the refuge we 


which means very more 
ignorant reader can imagine. 
rooms looked on a pretty grassy garden- 
space behind, where there was sun when 
the fine 


old brick dwellings of a most personable 


there was sun, and in front on 


with a sentiment of bygone fash- 
At the upper end of it was a famous 


city gate—Bootham Bar, namely—with a 


practicable portcullis, which we verified 


at an early moment by going up into 


‘the chamber over the gate,” where it 
irked, and 
beam, set thick with savage spikes, was 
Outside the 
wall saying that 
had there to guide 
through the Forest of Galtres 
Bootham, and them from 
the wolves. Now woods and wolves and 


was once wi whence its lower 


dropped. gate the re 


was 
a sign on the guards 
were to be trav- 
5 | 

ellers 


bevond keep 


guards are all gone, and Bootham Bar 
is never closed. 

The upper for 
people who are walking round the town 
on the Plantagenet wall, and one morn- 
ing we took this walk in the sunshine 
that befitted the Sabbath. Half the chil- 
dren of York seemed to be taking it, too, 
with their good parents, who had stayed 
from 


ple asure, the 


room is a passageway 


way church to this 
their 
frock coats and top-hats, which are worn 
no other days in the provincial cities 
of England. For a Plantagenet wall, that 
of York is in excellent repair, and it is 
very that children could 
not spoil their Sunday-best by clambering 
on the parapet, and trying to fall over 
it. There was no parapet on the other 
side, and they could have fallen over that 
without trouble; but it would not have 
served the same purpose; for under the 
parapet there were the most alluringly 
ragged little boys, with untidy goats and 
delightfully dirty geese. There was no 
trace of a moat outside the wall, where 


them 
putting on 


give 
fathers 


clean, so the 
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THE CITY AS SEEN 


pleasant cottages pressed close to it with 
their gardens full of bright flowers. 
At one point there were far-spreading 
sheep and cattle pens, where there is 
a weekly market; at another, the old 
Norman castle which cruel Conqueror 
William built to hold the city has suf- 
fered change, not unpicturesque, into 
prisons for unluckier criminals, and the 
Assize Courts for their condemnation. 
From time to time the wall left off, and 
then we got down, perforce, and walked 
to the next piece of it. In these we made 
the most of the old gates, especially 
Walmgate Bar, which has a _ barbican. 
I should be at a loss to say why the 
barbican should have commended it so; 
perhaps it was because we there realized 
for the first time what a barbican was; 


I doubt if the reader knows, now. Other- 
wise, I should have preferred Monk Bar 
or Micklegate Bar, as being more like 
those I was used to in the theatre. But 
we came back gladly to Bootham Bar, 
holding that a porteullis was equal any 


FROM THE RIVER 


day to a barbiean, and feeling as if 
we had got home in the more famil- 
lar neighborhood. 

There were small shops in the Booth- 
am, thread and needle stores, newspaper 
stores, and provision stores mainly, 
which I affected, and there was one 
united florist’s and fruiterer’s which I 
particularly liked because of the con- 
versability of the proprietor. He was a 
stout man, of a vinous complexion, with 
what I should eall here, where our speech 
is mostly uncouth, an educated accent, 
though with few and wandering aspirates 
in it. Him I visited every morning to 
buy for my breakfast one of those Span- 
ish melons which they have everywhere in 
England, and which put our native canta- 
loupes to shame; and we always fell into a 
little talk over our transaction of four- 
pence or sixpence, as the case might be. 

I bought my last melon of him on my 
last morning. when the early September 
had turned somewhat sharply chill. That 
turn made me ask what the winter was 








in York, and he boasted it very cold, 
with ice and snow aplenty, and degrees 
of frost much like our own. 

It was a pleasure, which I should be 
glad to share with the reader, to lose 
one’s self in the streets of York. They 
were all kinds of streets except straight, 
and they seemed not to go anywhere 
except for the joke of bringing the way- 
farer unexpectedly back to, or near, his 
starting-point and far from his goal. 
The blame of their vagariousness, if it 
was a fault, is put upon the Danes, who 
found York when they captured it very 
rectangular, for so the Romans built it, 
and so the Angles kept it; but nothing 


MONK BaR 


would serve the Danes but to crook its 
streets and call them gates, so that the 
real gates of the city have to be called 
bars, or else the stranger might take 
them for streets. These abound in the 
poorer sorts of buildings, of course, just 
as they do in the poorer sorts of people, 
but in their simpler courts and squares 
and expanses they have often dignified 
mansions of that Georgian architecture 
which seems the last word in its way, and 
which is known here in our older edifices 
as there in their newer. There were gar- 
dens behind these mansions which hung 
their trees over the spiked coping of their 
high-shouldered walls and gates, and se- 
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suestered IT know not what damp social 
events in their flowery and leafy bounds. 
At times I distinctly wished to know 
omething of the life of York, but I 
vas not in the way of it. The nearest 
to an acquaintance I had there, be- 
des my fruiterer, was the actor whose 
name I recognized on his bills as that 
of a brave youth who had once drama- 
ved a novel of mine, and all too 
riefly played the piece, and who was 
ow to come to York for a week of 
Shakespeare. Perhaps I could not for- 
ve him the recrudescence ; at any rate, 
I did not try to see him, and there was 
no other social chance for me, except as 
| could buy in for a few glimpses at tHe 
tidy confectioners’, where persons of 
civil condition resorted for afternoon tea. 

In my earlier wanderings I made the 
equaintance of a most agreeable market- 
nlade, stretching the length of two 
squares, which on a Saturday afternoon 
[ found filled with every manner of bank 
and booth and canopied counters, three 
deep, and humming pleasantly with traf- 
fie in everything one could eat, drink, 
wear, or read; there seemed as many book 
stalls as fruit-stalls. What I noted 
equally with the prettiness of the abound 
ing flowers was the mild kindness of the 
market-people’s manners and their ex- 
treme anxiety to state exactly the quality 
of the things they had for sale. They 
seemed ineapable of deceit, but I do not 
say they really were so. My own trans- 
actions were confined to the purchase of 
some golden-gage plums, and I advise the 
reader rather to buy green-gages; the 
other plums practised the deception in 
their looks which their venders abhorred. 

I wandered in a perfectly contemporary 
mood through the long ranks and lanes 
of the market-place, and did not know 
till afterwards that at one end of it, 
called The Pavement, the public execu- 
tions used to take place for those great or 
small occasions which brought folks to the 
block or scaffold in the past. I had later 
some ado to verify the dismal fact from 
a cluster of people before a tavern who 
seemed to be taking bets for the Don- 
easter Week, and I could hardly keep 
them from booking me for this horse 
or that when I merely wanted to know 
whether it was on a certain spot the 


Earl of Northumberland had his head 
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cut off for leading a rising against 
llenry [V.; or some such execution. 
What riches of history has not York 
to browbeat withal the storyless New- 
Yorker who visits her! That Henry IV. 
was he whom I had lately seen triumph- 
ing near Shrewsbury in the final battle 
of the Roses, where the Red was so 
bloodily set above the White; and it was 
his poetic fancy to have Northumber- 
land, when he bade him come to York, 
pass through the gateway on which the 
head of his son, Hotspur Harry, was fes 
tering. No wonder the earl led a rising 
against his liege, who had first merciful- 
ly meant to imprison him for life, and 
then more mercifully pardoned him. 
But there seems to have been fighting 
up and down the centuries from the 
beginning, in York, interspersed with 
praying and wedding and feasting. Aft- 
er the citizens drove out Conqueror 
William’s garrison, and Earl Waltheof 
provided against the Normans’ return 
by standing at the castle gate and 
chopping their heads off with his battle- 
axe as they came out, William efticacious- 
ly devastated the city and the country 
as far as Durham. His son William 
gave it a church, and that “ worthy peer,” 
King Stephen, a hospital. In his time 
the archbishop and barons of York beat 
the Seoteh hard by, and the next Seotch 
king had to do homage to Henry IT. 
at York for his kingdom. Henry III. 
married his sister at York to one Seotch 
king and his daughter to that king’s 
successor. Edward I. and_ his queen 
Eleanor honored with their presence the 
translation of St. William’s bones to the 
Minster; Edward IT. retreated from his 
defeat at Bannockburn to York, and 
Edward IIT. was often there for a king’s 
varied occasions of fighting and feasting. 
Weak Henry VI. and his wilful Mar- 
garet, after their defeat at Towton by 
Edward IV., escaped from the city just 
in time, and Edward entered York un- 
der his own father’s head on Micklegate 
Bar. Richard III. was weleomed there 
before his rout and death at Bosworth, 
and was truly mourned by the citizens. 
Henry VII. wedded’ Elizabeth, the 
“White Rose of York,” and afterwards 
visited her city; Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was once in hiding there, and her un- 
couth son stayed two nights in York on 
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his way to be crowned James I. in Lon- 
don. His son, Charles I., was there early 
in his reign, and touched many for the 
king’s evil; later, he was there again, 
but could not cure the sort of king’s evil 
which raged past all magic in the defeat 
of his followers at Marston Moor by 
Cromwell. The city yielded to the Pu- 
ritans, whose temperament had already 
rather characterized it. James Il., as 
Duke of York, made it his brief so- 
journ; “proud Cumberland,” returning 
from Culloden after the defeat of the 
Pretender, visited the city and received 
its freedom for destroying the last hope 
f the Stuarts; perhaps the twenty-two 
‘ebels who were then put to death in 
York were executed in the very square 
vhere those wicked men thought I was 
wanting to play the horses. The reign- 
ing family has paid divers visits to the 
ancient metropolis, which was the cap- 
ital of Britain before London was heard 
of. The old prophecy of her ultimate 
primacy must make time if it is to fulfil 
itself and inerease York’s 72,000 beyond 
London’s 6,000,000, 

I should be at a loss to say why its 
English memories haunted mis York less 
than the Roman associations of the place. 
They form, howeve P. rather a clutter of 
incidents, whereas the few specious facts 
of Hladrian’s stay, the deaths of Severus 
and Constantius, and the election of 
Constantine, his son, enlarge themselves 
to the atmospheric compass of the place, 
but leave a roominess in which the faney 
may more commodiously orb about. I 
was on terms of more neighborly in- 
timaey with the poor Punie « mperor than 
with any one else in York, doubtless 
because, when he fell sick, he visited the 
temple of Bellona near Bootham Bar, 
and paid his devotions unmolested, let 
us hope, by any prevision of the mis- 
behavior of his son Caracalla (whose 
baths I had long ago visited at Rome) 
in killing his other son Geta. Every- 
where I could be an early Christian, 
in company with Constantine, in whom 
the instinct of political Christianity 
must have begun to stir as soon as he 
was chosen emperor. But I dare say 
I heard the muted tramp of the Sixth 
Legion about the Yorkish streets above 
all other martial sounds because I stayed 
as long as Doneaster Week would let me 


in the railway hotel, which so many of 
their bones made room for when the 
foundations of it were laid, with thos 
of the adherent station. Their bones 
seem to hav been left there, after th 
disturbance, but their sepulechres were re- 
spectfully transferred to the museum of 
the Philosophical Society, in the grounds 
where the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey ris« 
like fragments of pensive music or ro- 
mantie verse, inviting the moonlight and 
the nightingale, but, wanting these, mak« 
shift with the noonday and the babies 
in perambulators neglected by nurse- 
girls reading novels. 

The babies and the nurses are not 
allowed in the museum of antiquities, 
which is richer in Roman remains than 
any that one sees outside of Italy. 
There are floors of mosaic, large and 
perfect, taken from the villas which peo 
ple are always digging up in the neigh 
borhood of York, and, from the graves 
uncovered in the railway excavations, 
coffins of lead and stone for civilians, and 
of rude tiles for the soldiers of the Sixth 
Legion; the slaves were cast into burial 
pits of tens and twenties and left to in 
discriminate decay till they should be 
raised in the universal incorruption. 
Probably the slaves were the earliest 
Christians at York; certainly the monu 
ments are pagan. as the inmates of the 
tombs must have been. Some of the 
monuments bear inscriptions from loving 
wives and husbands to the partners they 
have lost, and some of the stone coffins 
are those of children. It is all infinitely 
touching, and after two thousand years 
ile heart aches for the fathers and 
mothers who laid their little ones away 
in these hard eradles for their last sleep. 
Faith changes, but constant death re- 
mains the same, and life is not very dif- 
ferent in any age, when it comes to the 
end. rhe Roman exiles who had come 
so far to hold my British ancestors in 
subjection to their alien rule seemed es- 
sentially not only of the same make as 
me, but the same civilization. Their 
votive altars and inscriptions to other 
gods expressed a human piety of like 
anxiety and helplessness with ours, and 
called to a like irresponsive sky. A hun- 
dred witnesses of their mortal stat —jars 
and vases and simple household utensils 
fill the shelves of the museum; but the 
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DAYS’ 


most awful, the most beautiful appeal 
of the past is in that mass of dark 
auburn hair which is kept in a_ spe 


cial urn and uncovered for your supreme 
emotion. It is equally conjectured to be 
the Roman of a 
British princess, but is of a young girl 
dressed twenty 


hair of a lady or 
certainly, centuries ago 
for the tomb in which it was found, and 
still faintly lucent with the fashionabl 
the day, and kept in form 
One thinks of the little, 


unguent of 
by pins of jet. 


slender hands that used to put them 
there, and of the eyes that confronted 
themselves in the silver mirror under 


the warm shadow that the red-gold mass 
cast upon the white forehead. 


There is in York a little, old, old 
church, whose dear and reverend name 
1 have almost forgotten, if ever I knew 


it, but I think it is Holy Trinity Good 
which divides the heart of 

with the Minster. It 
a little leafy and grassy 
with a wall 
side by low 
cottages, the immemorial homes of rheu- 


ramgate, my 


adoration stands 


se questered in 


space of its own, hardly 


overlooked on one stone 


matism and. influenza. The church 
had not the air of knowing that it is 


of Perpendicular and Decorated Gothic, 
with a square, high-shouldered tower, as 
it bulks up to a humble height 


from the turf to the boughs overhead, or 


very 


that it has a nice girl sketching its door- 
way, where especially favored weddings 


and funerals may rarely enter. It is 
open once a year for service, and when 
the tourist will, or ean, for the sight 
of the time-mellowed, beautiful stained 


glass of its eastward window. The oaken 
pews are square and high-shouldered, like 
the low ehurch tower; and, without, the 
soft yellow sandstone is crumbling away 
from the window traceries. The church 
did not look as if it felt itself a thousand 
years old, and perhaps it is not; but I 
never was in a place where I seemed so 


like a ghost of that antiquity. I had a 
sense of haunting it, in the inner twi- 
light and the outer sunlight, where a 
tender wind was stirring the leaves of 


its embowering trees and scattering them 
on the graves of my eleventh and twelfth 
century contemporaries. 

We the sunniest morning we 
could visit to Clifford’s Tower, 
which the Norman 


chose 
fi r our 


remains witness of 


WONDER 
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castle the Conqueror built and rebuilt 
to keep the Danish - Anglian - Roman 
British town in awe. But the tower 
was no part of the original castle, and 
only testifies of it by hearsay. That was 
built by Roger de Clifford, who suffered 
death with his party chief, the Earl of 
Lancaster, when Edward of York took 


the city, and it is mainly memorable as 
Chris 


homes. 


of the Jews whom th 
out of 


the refuge 


tians had harried their 
They 


when the 


had grown in numbers and riches, 
Jew-hate of 1190 broke out in 
as from time to time the 


hate breaks out in 


England, Jew- 


Russia 


now, to much 
the same cruel effect. They were fol- 
lowed and besieged in the castle, and, 


seeing that they must be captured, they 


set fire to the place, and five hundred 


slew themselves. Some that promised to 


be Christians came out and were killed 


by their new brethren in Christ. In 
New York the Christians have grown 


milder, and now they only keep the Jews 
out of their clubs and their homes, 


The Clifford Tower leans very much 
to one side, so that as you ascend it 
for the magnificent view from the top 
you have to incline yourself the other 
way, as you do in the Tower of Pisa, 


to help it keep its balance. 
around York beautiful 
Clifford’s would not be 
satisfied till we had seen it closer, and we 


The country 
looked so from 
Tower that we 
chose a bright, cool September afternoon 
for our drive out of the town and over the 
breezy, high levels which 
The first British capital 
have been 
could help grieving 
should indolently 
early dignity by its channel fill 
up with silt and spoil its 
The Thames managed better 


surround it. 
could hardly 
nobly placed, and one 
that the Ouse 
lost York that 


more 
not 
| 
have 
le tting 
navigation. 


for York’s 


upstart rival London, and yet the Ous« 
is not destitute of sea or river craft. 
These were of both steam and sail, and 


I myself have witnessed the energy with 


which the reluctance of the indolent 
stream is sometimes overcome. I do not 
suppose that anywhere else, when the 


low, is a 
the 


wind is 
through 


vessel madly hurled 


water at a mile an hour 


by means of a rope tied to its mast and 
pulled by a fatherly old horse under the 
intermittent drivership of two boys whom 
he could hardly keep to the work. 





The 


Renunciation 


BY ELMORE 
HE girl’s skirts 
and the swift 
tempted to 

gurgled 

in that 
but 
nodding 


were looped 
mountain 
momentary 


her white 


up, 
water, 
dalliance, 
knees — for 
there 

and 
One small 
light rod; the 
other one, clenched, was pressed against 


about 
sequestered glen 
the wood - thrush 

columbine_ to 


was 
none the 


see, 


tanned hand grasped a 


her heart; and her dark eyes glowed ex- 
pectantly as she rapidly cast her home- 
made fly into a promising black 
under the farther bank. 

Just 


por | 


as a sudden swirl broke the smooth 
surface, and the slender hickory almost 
doubled itself, an invisible 
clipped through the underbrush 
smacked viciously against a near-by 
tree, followed by the report of a rifle from 
scmewhere up the flank of the glen. The 
invisible thing was a bullet. The fair 
angler, however, coolly landed her fish, 
both of this incident 
which the water 
her the limit 
of the unclothed Then she sang 
out musically, without anger or alarm: 
“Look out oe 


upon thing 


and 


regardless and of 


a misstep sent icy 


racing up leg to very 


zone. 


a-shootin’! 
But her bower having been invaded, her 
sport 


where you’re 


was over; so, stepping gingerly 
the slippery she 
quickly pulled on her shoes and _ stock- 
and lowered her its 
normal position. 

As drew a string of glistening 
trout the water, a fellow, 
with hat stuck swaggeringly on the back 
of his head and a rifle in the hollow of 
his arm, emerged from the alders on the 
opposite side of the stream. For a 
ment he the girl’s eatch 
ingly, even enviously. 


“ 


ashore over stones, 


ings, dress to 
she 


from young 


mo- 
eved admir- 
You didn’t say nothin’ yest’day about 
goin’ a-fishin’, Johnny,” he began, in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“T didn’t say I 


answered. 


wasn’t goin’,” she 


“T ’lowed you’d tell me if you was.” 


ELLIOTT 


at Cloven Hoof 
PEAKE 


“You ‘lowed wrong, Bud,” she retort- 
ed; then added, less sharply, “I ketch 
more when I go alone.” 

She crossed the stream, fearlessly, on 
a prostrate tree, and the pair started up 
the steep declivity, side by No 
physical inferiority was apparent in the 
woman. 


side. 


In fact, she set the pace, and 
with such ease and suppleness that the 
thick plait of hair hanging down her 
back searcely swung out of position. 

Neither spoke during the ascent, when 
breath was at a premium. But on reach- 
ing the top the wild young fellow, without 
the slightest warning, encircled the girl’s 
neck with his free arm and roughly 
kissed her on the lips. She made no 
struggle, strong and active as she was, 
for she had been securely trapped; and 
when her captor released her, she dis- 
played none of the feigned indignation 
of the flirt. She simply faced the youth 
with a peculiar shimmering luminosity 
in her big, expressive eves, which might 
have might have been 
only a secret admiration of his unspeak- 
able audacity. 

“Bud Turner, if dad knew that you’d 
kissed me he’d about kill 


been anger, or 


you,” she 
said, calmly. 

“T reckon he won’t know it,” returned 
Bud, coolly breaking off a sassafras tip 
to chew. 

“He will if I tell.” 

“T reckon you won’t tell, Johnny.” 

The girl, as wild and lovely as any 
wood-nymph, and not as immature as 
one who had seen her only in the trout- 
stream would have imagined, still held 
her inscrutable eyes upon the offender. 
But quickly her lashes fell. Masculin- 
ity—red-headed and freckle-faced though 
it was, and out at elbows and knees— 
had prevailed. 

Shortly after reaching the main trail 
of the Pass, Bud turned into a _ bark- 
peelers’ road. Johnny pursued her home- 
ward way—but slowly; with thoughtful, 
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half-troubled eyes. It was the first time 
that any man, save her father, had ever 
kissed her: though, to be sure, a few men 
had tried to kiss her before. Oddly 
nough, she had had a premonition, as 
she climbed out of the glen, that Bud 
meant mischief. Why, then, had she al- 
lowed herself to fall such an easy prey ? 
Why had she not been angrier? And 
whv did her heart still flutter in that 


strange way ‘ 


Blu ford Hayne s’s little store, the only 
human habitation in Cloven Hoof Pass, 
perched on the highest point of this ele- 
vated link between East and West. From 
its front porch one could overlook in 
either direction many a township in the 
fertile lands below, where hamlets and 
villages were seattered about like a 
child’s blocks upon a nursery floor. 

On this porch sat Blueford now. He 
was a man of elephantine proportions, 
and trusted his weight only to a rocking- 
chair of special size and strength. As 
he dozed, with his fat hands clasped over 
his great paunch, and his flabby neck 
overflowing the collar of his flannel shirt, 
he seemed an embodiment of the Spirit 
of Rest. <A sluggard, a gormand, a 
deserter from the army of civilization, a 
traitor to the traditions of his family 
all these he undoubtedly was. Yet he had 
a brow that a statesman might have 
envied; for what ten or twenty generations 
have built up, with infinite pains, it lies 
not in the power of one generation wholly 
to tear down. And when he roused at 
the clatter of his daughter’s fish-pole 
upon the floor, there was an echo in his 
voice—blurred though it was by his slov- 
enly, colloquial speech of the mellow, 
silvery tones which in his father’s day 
had so often thrilled the galleries of the 
Old Dominion’s legislative hall. He did 
not speak, however, until Johnny had 
dropped upon his lap and kissed him. 

“ Honey, Jap Brouthers brought me a 
letter this mornin’ from that academy 
we wrote to.” 

Ilis tone was the circumspect one with 
which people introduce a delicate or un- 
welcome subject, and he fumbled a due 
time in his capacious pockets before pro- 
ducing the communication in question. 
But he had no sooner done so than the 


girl, with the swiftness of a sparrow- 


hawk, pounced upon it, flung it into the 
grass, and then smothered his protesta- 
tions with her laughing lips. 

“Go and git it now, baby,” he begged, 
when she finally permitted him to speak. 

“Git what?” 

“That letter. Go on now.” 

“What letter?” 

“ Pshaw, baby! Quit your teasin’ me.” 

“Teasin’ who?” 

He knew how she quailed under the 
thought of going away to school—she 
who had never spent a night twenty 
yards from his side; and her pretty 
nonsense play brought to his mind a 
poor sick puppy which he had once tried 
to shoot, but which, whenever he raised 
his gun, leaped upon him and licked his 
hands, until his heart sickened of its fell 
purpose. Would it fail him again? 

“The principal says,” he began, ad 
justing his spectacles, after Johnny had 
finally rescued the letter, “that she’ll be 
glad to take any one that Miss Holly 
recommends. It costs nine dollars a 
week. That includes board, washin’, and 
tuition. Last year there was a hundred 
and fifty girls there—more girls than 
you could serape up in this whole county 
—and next year there’ll be two hundred 
The course is elective—choose what you 
want, you know—and includes all the 
branches commonly taught in institu- 
tions of learning devoted exclusively to 
voung ladies.” 

Thus, half reading, half paraphrasing, 
he went through the typewritten. page. 
Johnny, with her hands clasped about 
one knee, listened with set mouth. 

“Dad,” said she, finally, “I wish that 
Miss Holly nor no other missionary 
teacher had ever come into this here 
mountain.” 

“Pshaw, baby! IT reckon I’d sent you 
away to school anyhow—in time.” 

“You never would. You never would 
’a’ thought of it. How fur is it down 
there, dad?” 

“Well, clost to a hundred and fifty 
miles. But that ain’t fur by rail. You 
ain’t been on a railroad train yet.” 

“Tt’s fur enough,” observed the girl, 
dubiously. “Dad, do you really, truly 
want me to go? Or air you just sayin’ 
it beeause that Miss Holly put you up 
to it?” She eyed him suspiciously. 

“ Why, honey, I want you to be a lady.” 
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“Can’t I be *‘thout goin’ 
to school ?” 

‘Not hardly.” 

She toyed with the top button of his 


ne away 


a season. 
“After I’ve made a 
what ‘1 1 do? 
back he re and help run 
@ tr 


vest for 
lady of myself, 
Come 

ie stor agin?’ 


he 


nceonselous, 


was wholly 


but it 


irony 


struck home; for Blu 
ford had asked himself 
that sam question. 


“That’s lookin’ a good 


ways ahead,” he an 
“ It 


years 


swe red, evasive ly. 
ill 


; 


four 
go through the aecad 
By that time, | 
we won't be 


take you 
emmy. 
reckon, liv 
in’ here.” 
“ Where 
livin’ ?” 
Blueford 
To 
to 


will we be 


moved 
be 
definiteness, 
to 


un 
easily. pinned 
down 
either as time or 
always a 


to 


place, was 
painful 
him. 

“ Oh, in 
little town 

“Why 
back to Virginia, 
all our folks live?” 

“We ll, dearic _ 
away so 


don’t 


operation 
some nice 
some where.” 
couldn’t we go 


W he re 


we bee n 
that I 
think of 


our 


long 
seem to 
‘em any more 


folks.” Tle 


: big arm about her yield 


as 

slipped his 

waist. 

.y reckon I hadn't 

to tell but I don’t 

any of our folks would be prostrated with 

joy to see me pokin’ in there again.” 
“Why?” she demanded, hotly. 
“They're rich and we’re poor, fur one 


uncorseted 


ing, 


ought you, know as 


thing. They probably call me a failure.” 
Johnny gave him an impulsive kiss. 
q “Then I don’t to go back. 
But why couldn’t we move to Marysville? 
; Then I could live with you all the time 
T went to school.” 
Blueford his and 
mopped his big face, although the pure 


want you 


glasses 


removed 
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mountain air was by no means oppressive. 
How could he he expected to confess to 
this idolator of himself that he 
who had 


from the world’s firing-line ¢ 


was only 


a coward been ordered back 


‘I kin make more money here, baby— 


DECURELY TRAPPE 


and it will take a powerful lot of money 


to keep vou in school, countin’ books 
and clothes.” 

“ More money than it’s worth, 7 guess,” 
said Johnny, sagely. “ Well, I got fish t 
fry. Want in cracker crumbs, I 
Daddy, who'll fry your fish when 
I’m gone? Who'll ketch ’em fur you?” 


Who, indeed! 


less pink morsel of humanity when he 


your’n 


suppose. 
She was only a mother 
brought her to this place, and for eight 


thereafter had his 
Sut for eight 


years she been 


stant 


con- 


care. now, vears 
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and she had taken care of him, 
cooking, sweeping, washing, waiting on 
customers, laying out her father’s clean 
shirts, tying his cravats—on the rare 
oceasions that he indulged in such finery 
and even brushing his hair when she 
wanted him to look particularly nice. 
To lose her was like losing his right arm 
vea, and his heart as well. 

But, he reflected sadly, all that Miss 
Holly had said was true. This wilder- 
ness was no place for a young woman 
like Johnny. She had been as happy 
and care-free as any young wild thing 
of the woods. But already Blueford had 


over, 


QUIT YOUR TEASIN’ ME” 


noted a change. Mysterious movements 
in the deeps of her nature were taking 
place; mating-time would soon be nigh. 
The father might still call her his baby. 
but in truth she was a fair and delectable 
woman—a prize which was sure to catch 


the eye of some aspiring mountaineer. 


She would marry. But she was not made 
of the passive clay of the mountain wom- 
en, who had been content for generations 
to drudge, eat and sleep, minister to the 
pleasure of their lords, bear a flock of chil- 
dren, and at the end lie down and die and 
be buried like an old horse in some conve- 
nient fence-corner. No. Eventually the 





THE 


blood of her ancestors would ery out for 
its own. Then something would happen. 
For Blueford had 
pondered these things, slowly and heavily, 
after the habit of his brain, and had finally 
reached a resolution. 
ly a lady by 
be a lady in fact. 
the fallen glory of 
family. She had 
intellect to do it. 
and 


some weeks now 


His girl, potential- 
reason of her blood, must 
She must rehabilitate 
branch of the 
and the 
she lacked was 

The first he 
could give her, and from this the second 
would naturally spring. 


his 
the 
All 


ambition. 


beauty 


edueat ion 


But he had reached this resolution only 
through a travail of spirit that had made 
him elench his great hands; for, to say 
nothing of the four desolate years with- 
realized that the 
measure of her approach to the goal he 
had set for her would be the measure of 
her from She would be 
vacations, to be 


out her presence, he 


recession him. 


home during summer 
and he knew how eagerly she would 
hasten back to the blessed 
of her childhood—to her own COZY little 
room; to the kitchen, with its puncheon 
floor and log walls; the clump of old 
apple-trees and the knee-deep grass be- 
neath; the spring-house and its bed of 
mint, of which she used to bring him 
a erisp handful every morning for his 


sure ; 


associations 


julep; the glen, with its stream, trout, 
and shy wild flowers; Indian Cave, from 
whose gloomy mouth she used to fly in 
terror, fancying that she had seen a red 
warrior still lurking there. 

But, alas! something would be missing. 
The old relation could not be reestablished, 
and she would learn that no conjuring 
the magic past. In a few 
days her mind would revert to the in- 
terests of world. Comparisons 
would inevitably follow; and, judged by 
the standards she would by that time 
have acquired, this old world of hers 
would appear tame and crude. And her 
father—his faith strong that she 
would always love him, but he knew that 
never again could he loom on her horizon 
as the majestic and impeccable figure he 
had been in the past. 


ean restore 


her new 


was 


Because, forsooth, 


he was not majestie or impeccable. 
So, in the summer days that followed, 


with 
noons, 


ck yudless 
Blueford’s 
But this 


their crisp mornings, 
and dewless nights, 
heart often sank within him. 
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giving up of his child was the first great 
sacrifice of his life, the first great enter- 

had attempted, the 
thing was dear to him. For the plaudits 
of the world he had never cared; but 
when he came to stand before his Maker, 
he wanted to carry at 
his hands. 


When it 


Johnny 


prise he ever and 


least one sheaf in 


that 


to school, th 
neighborhood 


finally given 


away 


was out 
going 


the 
news 


was 
interest in great, 
and the through the 
forested glades and up the rough moun- 
with astonishing On 
last Sunday the log 
church at Rabbit Grove—a kind of social 
clearing-house the neighborhood 

was packed from door to pulpit, chiefly 
with 


was 
percolated 
tainsides speed, 
Johnny’s little 
for 
women; and a 
slatternly lot they were, 
part, with stiff, bent 
as shrunken as desert 


bedraggled, 
the 
and 


poor, 
for 


backs 


most 
breasts 
Their men 
preferred to sprawl outside on the grass 
under the windows, 
where they could chew or play mumblety- 
peg during the service. 

Blueford had patiently submitted to 
the martyrdom of the white shirt and 
linen collar which Johnny had thought 
nroper for the oceasion (she herself wore 


wells. 


or sit in wagons 


a fine new gown, designed and largely 
made by Miss Holly). 


by her side, in 


Moreover, he sat 
spite of 
repugnance to a close room; and though 
Sugar Jeems Holden, as he was known 
from Wildeat to Bone Gap by reason of 
his tooth, took the 
crowd to preach an hour and fifty min- 
Blueford, notwithstanding that he 
fairly afloat 


his notorious 


sweet advantage of 
utes, 
was from perspiration, re- 
frained from slipping in a quid of tobacco 
until the last hymn was announced. 
After the benediction, the real purpose 
of the executed. The 
mountain people filed by Johnny and her 
father, as solemnly as if they had been 
chief mourners at a the 
hand of kindly 
wish, and _ passed But the 
fried chicken had spread on the 
grass, and half a dozen boys sent seurry 
ing over to the spring for water, this 
rigidity gave way to 
like human intercourse. 
“So you’re goin’ to Marysville, John- 
ny,” said Mrs. Daggett, a woman of 
cheerfuler mien than most of her sisters. 


gathering was 


funeral, shook 


each, murmured some 


on. after 


been 


something more 
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fur a little 
says it’s a lovely place. 
a pieter of it to hum. Id ’a’ 
this mawnin’, 


‘You know maw went there 
while. 


She’s got 


She 
brung it but I ‘lowed you 
wouldn’t eare pertic’ler to see it, seein’ 
you're goin’ sO soon.” 
‘| would, though,” 
promptly. 
“Then I'll 
or next day, 
Mrs. 


techy 


answered Johnny, 


bring it around to-morrow 
if I kin git away,” promised 
gratified. “Maw’s” so 
handlin’ it 


she’s gittin’ childish—but she won’t care 


Dageett, 


about the child rn 


ir Vv to see | 
og 


Her rather comely 
“ I'd 


was jest 


grew pensive. 
that school, if it 
ld lest like to see it, 


think of it 


like to go to 
fur one day. 
so I could always 

Maw says she'll 
and 
She was only four- 
went there. 


You 


atterwards. 


never fergit how it looks, she’s 


seventy-four now. 


teen when she She was mar- 
ied at 


mappy, Johnny.” 


sixteen. ought to he so 


T 
| 

Johnny, with a subtle light in her eyes, 
as if she were felt, 


not telling how she 


did not answer for a moment. 
‘You I'll like it there?” 
asked, inaudibly to her father. 
“Why, child, vou can’t help likin’ it.” 
“You reckon [ll find the people much 


’ ’ 
the) up / 


reckon 


she 


“ Well, thev’re pretty fashionable, maw 


2Ay Ny admitted Mrs. 
‘But I don’t reckon none of 
the shine off of you. You 
than girls, 
money. 


You 


Daggett, pune- 
tiliously. 
‘em will take 
had advantages 


more most 


and your paw’s got You’re sO 
pretty and plump, too. never had 


to do much hard work.” 


The night before she left, Johnny was 
given what was practically a second fare- 
Yet this 

Blueford 
like the former one, wholly spon- 
Each individual 
suggestion and 

little baeon or tobacco or, 
case might be, a little whiskey. 
had put on a tie 


we l] 
took 


was, 


party. which 


Hay nes’s store, 


gathering, 
place in 
taneous. came at his 
ostensibly only to 
as the 
But he 
or a collar, or added a 
coat to his customary outfit, or perhaps 
brought his Jeems 
Holden himself appeared, though opposed 
to social 


own 


buy a 


wife along. Sugar 
rule; and 
throughout the evening he occupied his 
favorite seat—a soap-box adjoining the 
barrel of brown sugar, into which he ever 


gatherings, as a 
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and anon surreptitiously 
lean hand. Miss Holly was also present, 
though this followed as a matter of 
course from her having taken 
the Hayneses that evening. 
Johnny, 


thrust a dirty 


tea with 
apparently suspecting that 
company might drop in, had put on a 
second of her new gowns. She 
ways beautiful, 
but to-night 
Her longer skirts added 
so that magically to 
exchanged girlhood for womanhood. 
earried herself subtle air of 
Her cheeks were flushed; her 
glowed 


was al- 
even in a calico slip; 


she was fairly dazzling. 


to her stature, 
she have 
She 


seemed 


with a 
soquetry. 
eves and her 
laughter now and then rippled out above 
the hum of 


luminously, 


gay 
conversation. Her conduct 
was equally a puzzle to Miss Holly and to 
her father, both of whom had every reason 
to believe that she dreaded her departure. 

As for himself, Blueford felt more like 
erying than laughing; and as he paddled, 
in his carpet slippe rs, up and down the 
narrow behind the 
laying out a spool of thread, or a penny’s 
worth 


treadway counter. 


of candy, or a couple of ounces 


deadly 


him. 


of gunpowder, a 
heart settled 
difficult, his red 
handkerchief was in constant requisition 


heaviness of 
over Breathing be- 


came his ears sang, 
for drying his dewy brow; and he secret- 
ly praved, hospitable soul though he was, 
that the go. For 
just one thankful—Bud 
He had begun 
to be afraid of Bud and to suspect that 
he had more to do with Johnny’s reluc- 
tance to leave home than she would admit. 

Miss ITolly noted 
But she, on the was by no 
means reassured by the fact; and several 
times during the 
fully studied Johnny’s animated, half- 
reckless face. Miss Holly was not only 
shrewd, but she had this enterprise of 
Johniiy’s at heart; and when at last it 
her turn to go—the others having 
already gone and Blueford standing out- 
side to cool his brow 


visitors would 


soon 
thing was he 


Turner lad not shown up. 
I had not sl | 


also Bud’s absence. 


contrary, 
thought- 


evening she 


was 


she put her arms 
around the girl’s neck with 
unexpected 


a tenderness 
and self- 
contained a person, and kissed her with 
misty eyes, and said: 

“ Johnny, I shall miss you, but I am 
so glad this opportunity is yours. It 
will mean so much to you—so much more 


from so decorous 
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It will change the 
It will reveal 
don’t 
And the day will come when you 


than you can now see. 
whole course of your life. 
possibilities of which you dream 
now. 
will go down on your knees and thank 
God for father who could all 
this, and who to 


sacrifice 


e foresee 


unselfish enough 
himself—for I know 
heart bleeds—that his child 
a higher life. Don’t 
Study hard. 


discouragements 


was 
his 
have 


grand 


how 
might 
waste your 
Be 
and show 
you are worthy of such a father.” 
The speaker’s emotion and the throb- 
of her to 
strike Johnny like a douche of cold water. 
She caught her breath; the died 


when 
that 


chance. brave 


come, 


bing solemnity voice seemed 


[| yk Tr 


from her face; and the lips with which 


she returned her benefactor’s kiss were 


E 


GAZED AT THE PICTURES 


( old. 


For perhaps three minutes, while 
father closed the front and 
made ready for the night, she stood there 
by 


eT doors 


the coftee-grind r like one dazed, or 
dream. 
that 
room 


suddenly roused from a riotous 


The n, 


close To 


with a quivering sigh was 


to 
who eould 


to her 
Blueford, 


help most by keeping out of the way, 


a sob, she went 
finish her packing. 


sat to one side and watched her, with no 
for usual bedtime pipe. 
Slowly, listlessly, in striking contrast to 
her usual vigor, she folded her 
Blueford did not wish to 
he liked her better 
in the It 


appetite his 
garments 


one by one. 


see her sad, vet in 
this than 


corded with his own. 


mood other. 


ac- 
When she paused and looked around, 


as if to see whether anything had been 
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forgotten, Blueford arose, with a “ Wait 
a minute, baby,” and walked heavily into 
his room. He hauled 
his bed a little round-topped, old- 
fashioned trunk which he had not con- 
fine enough the Marysville 
student, and from it took three daguerreo- 
types, richly bound in gold and leather 

“ Baby,” he began, faintly, with omi- 
nously trembling cheeks, “here’s a_pic- 


own 


from under 


sidered for 


ture of your grandpaw, and one of your 
uncle Carter, and one of your aunt Ellen. 
I thought I’d always keep ’em by me. I 
ain’t got much else to remind me of—of 
what I used to be.” THis blue eyes filled. 
“But I want to take ’em. I want 
you to keep before your eyes the kind 
of men you are the kind 
of men the women in our family before 
you married. It will help you to 
decide, when the time comes, the kind of 
And I want 
you to look at your aunt Ellen and see 
the kind of a woman you ought to be— 
and will be, thank God. 
now 


you 
descended from 
have 
a man you ought to marry. 
For the way is 
At school you will not only 


learn books, but you will learn to be a 
lady, a fit companion for a gentleman.” 


open. 


The girl received the pictures silently. 
For moments gazed at the 
aristocratic lineaments, set off by long 
hair But 


several she 


and huge stocks. there was 


something like defiance in her eyes. 


“ Daddy, I suppose I'll marry a gentle- 
man, if I ever marry anybody,” said she, 
finally. “ But I want to tell you that I don’t 
think they are the only kind, by a long 
shot, worthy of a good woman’s love.” 

Blueford did When she 
employed that tone it was always better 
not to answer. 

“ Well, baby, let’s go to bed. 


your last 


not answer. 


Give me 
your last good-night kiss fur 
many a long day.” 

But she laid her hands upon his great 
chest and withheld herself for a moment. 

“Wait! Daddy 
twitehing throat. 

* Yes, honey—don’t ery.” 

s Daddy, I want you to know the truth. 
I—I love you fur all you are doin’ fur 
me. But it’s just a-breakin’ my heart 
to go away, and I’m only doin’ it because 
vou want me to.” 

Sleep did not come to Blueford. He 
had hardly expected it. But neither had 
he expected that crushing sense of desola- 


She paused, with 
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tion, that profound, benumbing loneliness 
which now crept over him like a paraly- 
He had suffered more or less from 
hypochondria, induced, perhaps, by his 
excessive fat; and a panicky fear now 
seized him that he was going to die of 
a broken heart. His chamber became a 
place of torture; and after a little he 
arose, dressed, and slipped noiselessly down 
the dark, musty store, to fresh air outside. 

He had searcely walked ten consecu- 
tive rods in as many years; but now, to 
escape the phantoms which pursued him, 
he started, almost 
the moonlit road. The pines rose solemn- 
ly and majestically to right and left, 
with shadowy Nigger Head in the dis- 
tance. It the first week in 
September, but at this altitude the hard- 
wood trees had already put on their au- 
tumnal garb, and the frost had silenced 
the singers of the night—the katydid and 
the snowy tree-cricket. 


518. 


unconsciously, down 


was only 


Hence it was as 
still on the mountain, Blueford fancied, 
as it must have been on the first night 
of creation, before God had made a living 
thing to raise a song of love or bleat for 
its first-born. 

Finally, though, he became conscious 
of a sound—a murmur which eventually 
resolved itself into hoof-beats, approach- 
ing at a rapid rate. 
himself 
characters 


Not wishing to ex- 
for ‘rough 
rode abroad at 
night, he stepped into the roadside shrub- 
bery and sat down on a boulder. In a 
short time there came into view two 
horses, one of which was riderless, though 
saddled and bridled; and they stopped 
not two reds from where Blueford sat. 
The solitary horseman dismounted, 
tried his cinches, glanced at his watch, 
and then gazed long and fixedly down the 
road toward the store. But it was not 
until he had filled his pipe and lit it in 
the shelter of his horse’s flank that the 
eavesdropper recognized him as Bud 
Turner—a metamorphosed Bud Turner, 
in his Sunday clothes and a new black 
hat, the latter worn, however, at the same 
swaggering angle as the old one that al- 
lowed his red hair to stick out at the top. 
Blueford, as unsuspicious as a suck- 
ing dove, was just on the point of dis- 
closing himself and asking Bud what 
kind of a lark he was on, when he 
chanced to notice that the led horse was 


nose unnecessarily, 


sometimes 
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equipped with a_ side - saddle. Bud’s 
straining down the road then took on 
some significance. Yet the idea of an 
elopement did not fully take possession 


of Blueford’s mind until the object of 
Bud’s solicituce hove into view. 

Johnny did not come quickly, as a bride 
to her groom’s embrace, but slowly, with 


her hands behind her back; 


only 


and she wore 
white gown, with no hat 
which the Lochinvar of the 
mountain gazed inquiringly. 

“Bud, | 


but with a 


simpk 
a costume at 


can’t go,” said she, quietly, 
hoarseness reminiscent of 
recent weeping. 
‘Can't go! Why 
the 


ean’t you go?” 


he burst with sudden fury of 


batted 


out, 
love. 
She did not answer at onee, and Blue- 
ford, the fiery Turner 
blood, trembled for his daughter's safety. 
“Bud. | 


right. 
Because my daddy wants me to go away 


familiar with 


because it wouldn't be 


to school, and it will break his heart if 
1 don’t go. And 
think I ought to go.” 

“ But 


he ans we red, angrily. 


bee: use because l 


2 —_ 
you promised to marry me! 


“Bud, I do love you. And I meant 
to marry you. But something’s come 
over me less’n two hours ago. Td 
rather have my back skinned than go to 
that school, and yet I want to go. I 


feel as if 


did go. 


I'd be glad, sometime, that I 
Miss Holly talked so solemn to 
me to-night, daddy talked 
too. | l can’t disappoint "em. 
I thought I could. At first I 
could laugh, when you and 


from our honeymoon, about their makin’ 


solemn 
At first 
thought | 


1. 
back 


and 


me got 
my trousseau when they thought they was 
But I ean’t. 
wouldn't laugh. They'd ery. And 
too. Bud, I ean’t explain. | 
don’t understand it exactly myself. But, 


gittin’ me 
They 


I'd ery, 


ready fur school. 


Buddy, you and me must part.” 
For a there 


moment was. silence, 
broken only by the creaking of taut 
saddle-leather. Then Bud laid his head 


on his horse’s withers and eried like the 
that he really 
quietly came nearer. 

“ Buddy, I 
I love 


And you ean kiss me good-by 


big bey was. Johnny 


hurts. It hurts 
you, remember that, when 


know it 
me, Too, 
I'm gone. 
if you want to.” 
For a 


lo iked at 


face, 


moment he her 


so fair, so pure and white in the moon- 


light. Then he shook his head. 
“No, not that way,” said he, mourn- 
fully. 


She understood—for a true kiss is not 


and lean- 
forward, herself 
The next moment she was a shad- 
ow down the road. 


charity, but a fair exchange 


ing swiftly she kissed 


him. 


the trunk 
wagon, were on the road by four 


Father and daughter, with 
in the 
o'clock, for they had a ftifteen-mile drive 
before them. Neither spoke of the tryst 
of the before. 
conscious that her father knew anything 


about it, 


night Johnny was un 


and he was content -with what he 


knew. They reached the station an hour 


and a half ahead of the train, but the 
time hung heavily for neither of them. 
And when at last the whistle blew and 
the locomotive rounded a curve inte 


view. Johnny tightly seized her father’s 
hand and shook with fear for a moment. 
“ Be 


hoarselvy. 


brave, daughter!” he whispered. 
“T will, dad,” she answered, through 
set lips. 
* And 
come back.” 
“Dad, I'll stay, if I die.” 
knew that she would. 


don’t—don’t git Homesick and 


And he 


As the train drew away, with a girl’s 
white face pressed close to the window, 
old Blueford stood stock-still, with swim- 
ming head and unseeing eyes. 

When the landseape cleared, almost the 
first object he saw Bud Turner 
rising from behind a pile of ties. The 
father’s heart suddenly went out to the 
lad—for did not he also love Johnny? 

“ Bud, this is a sad day fur me.” 

No answer. 


was 


“ Bud, I reckon the store won’t be the 
same old place no more.” 

Still no answer. 

“Bud, I reckon the boys won’t come 
around like they used to.” 

Then Bud’s helplessly 
gave forth speech. 

“7 will, Mr. Haynes, if you'll let me. 
I jest want to set and look at that little 
willer rockin’-chair what give her 
last vear fur Christmas.” 

Blueford laid 
shoulder. It 
could make. 


moving lips 
you 


the boy’s 


answer he 


his hand on 


was the only 




















The Aristocracy of the Parts of 
Speech 


THOMAS 


Profe r of Engli 


BY 


F all the parts of speech the pro- 
Into 
its circle aliens are never allowed 


noun is the most exclusive. 


to enter, no matter how reputable their 
character, how pressing their claims, how 


desirable their presence. Nouns and 
verbs may be introduced into a living 


tongue with little perceptible limit save 
the choice or caprice of those using it. 
Almost the might be 
made about the other parts of speech, if 
we 


same statement 
reckon the article among the adjec- 
tives. But nothing like this can be said of 
It silently but effectually 
In 
the course of its history it may lose some 
But if they 


the pronoun. 
bars the door against all intruders. 


of its forms. go, their places 


are never filled. The most urgent de 
mands of perspicuity, convenience, or 
conciseness cannot induce the pronoun to 
add a new member to its scanty family. 


For this condition of things there is, 
The intro- 
duction of a new pronominal form means 
a good deal more than the addition of a 
word to the vocabulary. The latter acts 
but the former 
Now it is not true, 
as Archbishop Trench asserted, that no 


however, satisfactory reason. 


only upon the expression ; 
affects the grammar. 


creative energy is at work in the later 
periods of the history of a language. The 
accession, however, of a new inflection 


always meets with a hostility for which 
In a 
guage possessed of a literature words can 
be taken into the vocabulary with little 
restraint. Its traditions are not affected 
by such action, nor is its efficiency im- 
paired. But the introduction of a new 
grammatical form partakes of the nature 
of revolution. 


there is ample justification. lan 


If such should come into 
the speech on a very large scale, we might 
or we might not have a better instrument 
of expression; we should certainly have a 
different one. Every cultivated tongue is 


R. 


LOUNSBURY 

Yale Ur 

therefore bound for its safety to resist 
strenuously any action leading to a result 


The be 


quired to fight its way to acceptance. 


of this sort. intruder 


must re 
That additional pronouns are needed in 
Only thos 


who are eager to express themselves with 


our speech is very certain. 


an accuracy which will permit no mis 
conception of the meaning by hearer or 
reader have any notion of the shifts to 
which the writer is compelled to resort 


to save his meaning from ambiguity. 
Take as an illustration the following 
simple sentence: Henry goes to John’s 


house and there sees his son. Whose son 
is it that is seen? The sentence leaves 
us in doubt. It may be Henry’s, it may 
be John’s. The signification can be mad 
clear, if the former is intended, by add- 
ing own to his. But if the latter is 
meant, this easy method of relief is not 
at our command. To escape from the 
uncertainty no resource is left save that 


of repeating the proper name, or of em 
ployving some phrase which requires the 
sacrifice of fineness of expression to pre 
cision. This is one of the simplest and 
most easily remedied of scores of doubt 
ful sentences whose ambiguity is due to 
the fact that our language lacks another 
pronoun of the third It 
poverty which will never be relieved. 


is a 
The 
language must stumble along the best way 
it ean with the burden which the hostil- 
itv of this part of speech to the 


person, 


intro- 
duction of new forms compels both speak- 
er and writer to carry. 

Once only in the history of literary 


English has this barrier been broken 
down. Once only has a new pronoun 


been added to this exclusive family of 
words. To bring about the result, how 
ever, there was a conjunction of favor 


able circumstances, which is never likely 
to occur again. 


As it was, the new form 
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was received at first with little favor— 
almost, indeed, with positive aversion 
though it presented itself for admission 
at a time when entrance was far easier 
than it has been at any period since. 
T rue, we have no printed records of the 
struggle which then went on. Those 
were not the days when linguistie likes 
and dislikes found their way to the press. 
Periodicals and newspapers there were 
none. Discussions of usage were con- 
fined to conversation. But we do not 
need the testimony of modern experience 
to feel confident that controversy about 
the propriety of the new term raged fu- 
riously. For the forces which are always 
at work in a living language were just 
as potent then as now, and the feelings 
aroused would be just as bitter. 

It is almost needless to say that the 
allusion is to the word its. The success 
of this parvenu, as it has been called, in 
foreing itself into the society of its bet- 
ters must have attained in the eyes of 
some men of the past the dignity of a 
linguistic disaster. They could not have 
failed to recognize in its triumph another 
sure sign of that coming ruin of the lan- 
guage, in the misery of foreseeing which 
many persons spend hours of intense en- 
joyment. It is therefore worth while to 
recount fully, for the sake of the lesson 
it imparts, the story of its introduction. 
This has never been told but briefly. It 
is still more worth while to bring to 
attention the various agencies which ecom- 
bined to make the acceptance of the 
rorm possible. 

It is to be noted, in the first place, 
that the nominative form from which its 
is derived is, strictly speaking, a cock- 
neyism. This one fact has had more in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of the word 
than all other agencies combined. The 
neuter pronoun of the third person was 
originally not i¢, but hit. The latter ety- 
mologically correct form maintained it- 
self in the standard speech down to the 
sixteenth century. But even then, when- 
ever it appeared, it must have been gen- 
erally looked upon as a mere survival of 
a generally abandoned usage. Even by 
the beginning of the thirteenth century 
the initial h had begun to be dropped 
in writing, as it previously must have 
been dropped by many in pronunciation. 
Doubtless there were men in those days 


who saw in its disappearance evidence 
of influences that were then corrupting 
the speech. Their forebodings had justi- 
fication to this extent. Had it not been 
for the dropping of the h, its would never 
have made its way into the language. 
The tendeney to discard the aspirate 
once begun, kept on increasing. By the 
time the reign of Elizabeth was reached 
it had become the accepted form. Hit 
was hardly known at all, save as it was 
retained in the dialects, especially those 
of the North. 

Another agency now came forward to 
pave the way for the introduction of its. 
Hlis had been the common genitive of 
both he and hit. Of the two it was and 
originally must have seemed nearer to the 
neuter nominative than to the masculine. 
But when in the course of time the prog- 
ress of what we call cockneyism had 
caused the initial h to disappear from 
hit, the condition of things underwent a 
complete change. The possession of the 
same vowel 7 could not save its genitive 
for the neuter pronoun. For the conso- 
nant is always more dominating than the 
vowel in speech, and the aspirate is the 
most dominating of the consonants. It 
always makes its presence or absence felt. 
When it was lost both to sight and mem- 
ory by its disappearance from hit, con- 
sciousness was also gradually lost that 
there was or ever had been any close con 
nection between the genitive his and the 
nominative if. 

For a time this perhaps did not make 
much difference. His as both a mascu- 
line and neuter genitive would oceasion 
little or no annoyance or perplexity, so 
long as the influence of the original 
grammatical gender continued to exist. 
In accordance with that moon, for illus- 
tration, was in our earliest speech mascu- 
line, sun was feminine, and wife neuter. 
Accordingly, if sfone and stream and 
wave and mouth and earth were mascu- 
line—as they all were—there was no sense 
of incongruity in applying his to these 
or to other objects without life. But 
when grammatical gender gave way in 
our tongue to gender based upon the real 
distinctions of sex or of sexlessness, a 


new disturbing element was brought in. 
The old order of things no longer worked 
satisfactorily. Objects without life were 
henceforth all regarded as neuter. His, 
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THE ARISTOCRACY OF 


now more closely associated with he than 
with it in form, became still more closely 
associated with it in meaning. It was 
felt to belong strictly to persons, and a 
sense of inappropriateness began to pre- 
vail when it was made to refer to things. 

The operation of these various agen- 
cies combined to present to the users of 
speech a problem of peculiar difficulty. 
It is interesting to observe how long the 
language struggled with it and how re- 
luctantly it accepted at last the solution 
which was finally adopted. Before re- 
sorting to this expedients of all sorts were 
tried. The conservative element clung 
long to the use of his as the genitive of 
it as well as of he. Even to a late period 
in the seventeenth century such an em- 
found. 
It was enabled to maintain its ground 
largely in consequence of its retention in 
the translation of the Bible, the work 
then most widely circulated and most 
diligently read. Not, however, that his 
is the only form there found occurring. 
The authorized yersion, in fact, discloses 
several of the methods taken at that time 
to avoid it. It was certainly not the busi- 
ness of those concerned in the final re- 
vision of 1611 to meddle with the new- 
fangled monstrosity of its, which had 
just begun to perk its head in the face 
of the linguistically pure. Still, it is 
plain that both the original translators 
of the Bible and the later revisers were 
disturbed, like the writers of the age gen- 
erally, by the incompatibility between it 
and his. 


ployment of it is occasionally 


A variation but no improvement was 
afforded by the occasional employment 
of her. But from the outset this was felt 
to be as unsatisfactory as the use of the 
masculine genitive. Various other meth- 
ods were resorted to in order to get out 
of the difficulty. One of the most com- 
mon of these was the employment of 
thereof and of it. Two distinct illustra- 
tions of this practice can be found in the 
account of the building of the ark of the 
covenant. In the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Exodus the directions for making it were 
“that two cubits and a half shall be the 
length thereof, and a cubit and a half 
the breadth thereof, and a ecubit and a 
half the height thereof.” In the thirty- 
seventh chapter of the same book we are 
told, after the ark was made, that “two 
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cubits and a half was the length of it, 
and a cubit and a half the breadth of it, 
and a cubit and a half the height of it.” 
The language has never given up using 
these two methods of expression, but it 
has distinctly curtailed the extent of the 
employment of both, more especially of 
thereof. 

There was still another method tried. 
To avoid the reference of his to an object 
without life the translators in one in- 
stance resorted to the use of it itself as a 
genitive. There was nothing new about 
the experiment. It had been tried long 
before there was much apparent need of 
it. But with the growth of the feeling 
of the inappropriateness of the reference 
of his to impersonal objects, the employ- 
ment of the simple i+ as a possessive 
It is, 
at all events, found not infrequently in 


seems to have gone on increasing. 


the sixteenth century and in the early 
part of the seventeenth. For illustration, 
Ben Jonson’s play of The Silent Woman 
was brought out in 1609. A single speech 
in it made by one of the principal char- 
acters contains if as a genitive fourteen 
times. Here an intended contemptuous 
sense pretty plainly led to such frequency 
of employment. This, however, does not 
seem to have been the case generally. 
Perhaps it never was so when the pro- 
noun was united, as it often was, with 
own. In the solitary instance found in 
In the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus mention 
is made of that portion of the harvest 
“which groweth of it own accord.’ 
About fifty years after the appearance 
of the authorized version if was here 
changed to its. The introduction of the 
latter form into this passage marks the 
practical termination of the struggle, yet 
to be considered, which had been going 

n for more than half a century. 

There was yet another method resorted 
to of dealing with the problem. To re- 
place the neuter his the definite article 
was employed, sometimes with own, some- 
times without it. Thus in the very pas- 
sage of Leviticus just cited, the phrase 
“of it own accord” of the authorized 
version appears in the Bishop’s Bible as 
of the own accord.” This use of the ar- 
ticle seems to have been favored more 
particulariy by those familiar with the 
classics. “A fair stone,” writes Ascham 


the Bible this combination exists. 


“ 
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in his Schoolmaster, “ requireth to be set 
in the finest gold, or else it loseth much 
of the grace and price.” “It is the man- 
ner,” says Bacon, in his Advancement of 
Learning, “to scandalize and deprave 
that which retaineth the state and nature 
by taking advantage upon that which is 
corrupt and degenerate.” This use of 
the, though originating at a much earlier 
period, never met with wide acceptance. 
It did not accord with the genius of 
the language. 

None, indeed, of these expedients for 
overcoming the difficulty were found sat- 
isfactory. To some one of them we might 
have come to be reconciled at last by 
long-continued use; but they all strike 
us now as distinctly clumsy, when not 
objectionable upon other grounds. The 
language, in fact, was floundering along 
helplessly, casting about for some method 
of relieving itself from what was felt to 
be an almost intolerable burden. It was 
a happy inspiration which led some un- 
known person to hit upon the expedient 
of adding the termination s to it. The 
new form thus developed fulfilled all the 
conditions required. Its final letter was 
the common ending of the genitive case. 
It was so close in form to the nominative 
that not even the dullest could mistake 
its meaning. The memory of the man 
has perished who, contemplating the dif- 
ficulty of the problem, first found for it 
this simplest and happiest of solutions. 
From a linguistic point of view he has a 
right to be entitled the Great Unknown. 
But though we cannot be sure of the 
name of the originator of the term, its 
first recorded appearance in print be- 
longs to the year 1598. There it occurs 
in the Italian-English dictionary of John 
Florio. It may be that the compiler him- 
self was the inventor of the word; but it 
is fairly certain that it must have been 
for some time in colloquial use before it 
was admitted within the sacred precincts 
of a dictionary. 

No more striking picture can well be 
furnished of the struggles made, often 
unconsciously, by a language to escape 
from a situation which is felt to be un- 
speakably oppressive. It might accord- 
ingly have been expected that as soon as 
this easy method of getting rid of the 
burden was presented, the new term 
would meet with instant and universal 


acceptance. Its simplicity and effective- 
ness would alike recommend it. The 
wonder would be that an expedient so 
simple and so satisfactory had not been 
hit upon long before. Had the new- 
comer been a noun or a verb, there is no 
question as to the favor with which it 
would at once have been received. But 
the pronoun has all the feelings of an 
aristocracy. Here as elsewhere it main- 
tained its attitude of repugnance to the 
admission of any stranger into its select 
circle. It took over half a century for 
this intruder to overcome the hostility 
felt towards it. The reluctance with which 
writers of highest rank admitted it into 
their productions is of itself evidence 
enough of the doubt and coldness with 
which it was at first viewed. It is to be 
conceded that their usage has as yet been 
but imperfectly ascertained. All that 
ean easily be found about its reception 
at the outset is the statement that its 
does not occur in the authorized version 
of the Bible, published in 1611; and that 
in the thirty-six plays which make up 
the folio of 1623 it appears but ten times. 
Of these ten instances, it is to be added, 
five belong to the Winter’s Tale and two 
to The Tempest, both plays of late pro- 
duction in Shakespeare’s career. Coming 
down the seventeenth century it is found 
but three times in the poetry of Milton. 
Yet the majority of the nearly thirty 
thousand lines he composed appeared 
either in or after 1677; that is, sixty- 
seven years after its had made its first 
known appearance in the language. 

To these details something of an addi- 
tion can be made. Though not sufficient 
to set forth clearly the full history of the 
struggle which went on, they bring out 
distinctly the hesitation with which the 
word was received by authors of the first 
rank. Without their cooperation it was 
hopeless to expect that it could establish 
itself in the tongue. Some of the facts 
are rather surprising. Bacon died in 
1626. So far as I can discover, there is 
not a single instance of the employment 
of its in his works. It assuredly does not 
appear in his Essays, where one would 
expect to find it, if anywhere. The final 
revision of these came out in 1625. If 
trust can be put in the results of an ex- 
amination made long ago, but not since 
verified, Ben Jonson’s first use of the 
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term is in his play of Volpone, brought 
out in 1605 and published in 1607. After- 
wards it occurs in a few of the other 
plays—about half a dozen times in all. 
In Bartholomew Fair it is found twice. 
This was produced in 1614; but though 
Jonson lived until 1637 and wrote six 
plays after the date just mentioned, its 
does not appear in any of them. An ex- 
amination of his other writings might 
reveal a different state of things; but one 
gets the impression from the facts just 
stated that as he advanced in years the 
scholastic instinct grew upon him, and 
rendered him averse to taking the slight- 
est liberty with the established speech. 
When he wrote his English Grammar he 
seemed to be unaware of the existence of 
the new pronominal form. At all events 
he did not deem it worthy of mention. 

On the other hand, though Milton was 
so sparing of the use of ifs in his poetry, 
he was far more liberal in respect to it 
in his prose. His employment of it va- 
ried considerably. In some of his trea- 
tises not a single instance of it ean be 
found; in others it occurs but once or 
twice. In two of the four divorce pam- 
phlets it appears more frequently than 
anywhere else. In the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce it is met with five 
times, in the Tetrachordon eight. Much 
of his production came out during the 
last seven years of his life, when its had 
firmly established itself in the speech. 
Yet this fact did not lead Milton to look 
upon it with any more favor. Fancy a 
man at the present day writing a volume 
containing nearly one hundred thousand 
words and yet using ifs no more than 
once. But this was just what Milton did in 
his Historu of Britain published in 1670. 
Yet the form at that time was so gen- 
erally in use that its recent origin had 
come largely to be forgotten. Dryden on 
this very point furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of how a man of genius can man- 
ge to exhibit ignorance of the gram- 
matical history of the tongue of which 
he is a master, when the change which 
had taken place had been going on 
hefore his eyes. In a piece published 
in 1672 he could accuse Ben Jonson “ of 
ill syntax,” because he had used his in- 
stead of its in the following line: 


Though heaven should speak with all his 
wrath at once. 





There is one further point which the 
history here given brings out sharply. 
The introduction of its has done some- 
thing more than add a convenient pro- 
nominal form to the speech. It has 
largely revolutionized the structure of 
the sentence. A single illustration out 
of many that could be cited will make 
the matter sufficiently clear. In Ma- 
eaulay’s essay on Milton its occurs just 
forty-four times. In all the works of 
Milton himself it oceurs a little over 
thirty times. In the fewer than twenty 
thousand words which make up the sin- 
gle production of the former writer this 
one pronoun is found much more fre 
quently than in the nearly seven hundred 
thousand words which constitute the sum 
of what the latter employed in all his 
writings, whether in prose or verse. The 
difference between the usage of the past 
and of the present could not well be 
conveyed in clearer and more express 
ive terms. 

The account given of the introduction 
of its presents a picture of the struggles 
unconsciously made by a language to free 
itself from a situation which it felt to 
be unendurable. A problem differing in 
detail, but essentially similar in char- 
acter, exists before us to-day. We can 
get some conception of the trouble which 
beset the minds of our ancestors in re 
gard to the use of his as the genitive of 
it by that which affects the minds of 
many to-day about the use of whose as 
the genitive of which. But while the 
difficulty is in some respects the same, 
there is unfortunately no such easy way 
out of it. Luckily the words stand on 
a different footing. In consequence, the 
embarrassment caused by employing 
whose as the relative to an antecedent 
without life is by no means so annoying. 
To understand the nature of the problem 
existing in this ease, and how it chanced 
to arise, it will be necessary to give brief- 
ly a few facts in the history of the par 
ticular words concerned. 

30th who and which are by origin not 
relative pronouns but interrogative. In 
the early period of the speech there was 
little thought of employing either in the 
former capacity. Who is so found, in- 
deed, but such employment of it is infre- 
quent. These interrogatives were brought 
in later as relatives, mainly, it would 
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seem, for the relief of that, which was 
staggering under the numerous burdens 
laid upon it as a demonstrative, a rela- 
tive, a conjunction, and at times as an 
article. Which was apparently the first 
to come to its aid, at least on any no- 
ticeable scale. It was followed by the 
oblique cases of who, and fimally by the 
nominative itself. The movement in this 
direction began in the twelfth century; 
but it was not till the sixteenth that it 
was fully completed. For a long time 
which could have as an antecedent either 
a person or a thing. The opening of 
the Lord’s Prayer has made this once 
widely prevalent usage familiar to us all. 
Who, as a relative, did not often have 
an impersonal antecedent; but it did 
sO occasionally. 

The processes that are always going 
on in language prevented the continu- 
ance of this state of things. The dispo- 
sition arose to restrict one of these rela- 
tives to a personal antecedent, the other 
to an Impersonal one. 

But at this point arose the difficulty. 
Which, having dropped all its original 
inflectional forms, was left without a 


distinetive genitive. Nothing, in conse- 
quence, remained for it to do but to adopt 
whose. This form was originally the 


genitive of both who and what, and there- 
fore. was as much a neuter as it was a 
masculine. But while the former of its 
nominatives went over unqualifiedly to 
a relative use, the latter did so but par- 
tially. In consequence what would have 
been its functions fell to which. So long 
as this latter relative referred to per- 
sons as well as things, no sense of im- 
propriety would be felt in using whose 
as its genitive. It was almost after the 
fashion of his as a neuter while gram- 
matical gender prevailed. But with the 
growth of the disposition to restrict 
which to antecedents without life there 
sprang up a repugnance on the part of 
many to consider whose as having any- 
thing whatever to do with it. This dis- 
like apparently made no publie display 
of itself until the outbreak of grammat- 
ical sensitiveness that took place in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. Dr. 
Johnson in his dictionary had definitely 
stated that “whose is the genitive of 
which as well as of who, and is applied 
to things.” But the authority of the 


great lexicographer did not overbear the 
convictions of those who kept before their 
eyes the ideal of being, as they thought, 
linguistically pure. The most eminent 
authors were held up to sternest condem- 
nation for their guilty practice of using 
whose as a relative to an impersonal an- 
tecedent. As all the dead had done it, 
and as all the living were continuing to 
do it, there was no escape from the con- 
clusion that they were distinctly inferior 
to their censors in the knowledge of pro- 
priety of speech. 

There is no doubt, indeed, that at the 
present day the use of whose as a rela- 
tive referring to objects without life 
presses heavily upon the hearts of many, 
as once in a somewhat similar situation 
did his. Nor is there any question that 
it would be comforting to us all if for 
this pronoun a simple and satisfactory 
substitute could be devised. But there 
is no hope of introducing a new member 
into this most exclusive of grammatical 
families. The form of the word which 
does not allow of the possibility of a gen- 
itive inflection that would please any- 
body, still less everybody. There remains 
for us in consequence no resource but the 
use of whose or of which. Against the 
latter no purely grammatical exception 
can be taken. Always possible, often use- 
ful, it is at times, however, both ineffect- 
ive and unsatisfactory. Occasionally, it 
is distinctly objectionable on account of 
the clumsiness of construction it causes 
by the separation of the relative from 
close connection with its antecedent. 
Hence, while a valuable associate to 
whose, it will never be allowed to su- 
persede it. We can feel confident that 
for the future as in the past the latter 
will continue to prevail as the genitive 
of which. 

There is another and somewhat broad 
field of expression in which the indispo- 
sition of this part of speech to receive 
accessions, with the consequent penury of 
forms caused by it, leads to several per- 
plexing situations under which the lan- 
guage labors. We have a number of 
words and phrases in our tongue which 
require the employment of a pronoun that 
does not exist. As representatives of 
this class can be taken each and every, 
with the combinations into which they 
enter. The peculiarity about them is 
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that as regards form they are singular; 
as regards meaning they are plural. Con- 
sequently the construction, according to 
sense, is always coming into conflict with 
the construction according to strict gram- 
mar. One of these expressions—every- 
hody. for instance—may be used to bring 
out the point distinctly. It is desired, 
for example, to make a statement to the 
effect that at some specific gathering all 
persons present had seen there those 
whom they knew well. With the employ- 
ment of the word just selected grammat- 
ical difficulties at once arise and the 
troubles of the writer begin. 

Three ways are open to him in which 
he can overcome them after a fashion; 
but not one of them answers fully all the 
conditions existing. In the first, the 
masculine form can be made to represent 
both itself and the feminine. Conse- 
quently such a sentence as the following 
could be framed: There everybody met 
his friends. Women as well as men would 
be included under his. Though never 
really satisfactory, this was once the pre- 
ferred usage. For a time it served the 
purpose fairly well, and it still does so 
occasionally and perhaps frequently. But 
there has been for a good while past a 
distinct dislike to this construction. One 
result of the increasingly important part 
that the female sex plays in life and 
literature is the growth of a repugnance 
on the part of the feminine element to 
have its identity merged in the mascu- 
line. Subeonsciousness of the injustice 
of it has now passed over into full con- 
sciousness that under this form of ex- 
pression its claims are not really recog- 
nized. Hence, while women may use 
it, they do not like it; and men have 
come to share largely in the same 
feeling. 

Another way out of the difficulty was 
devised. To satisfy the claims of both 
sexes resort was had to two representa- 
tive pronouns. The sentence previously 
given would accordingly appear in the 
following shape: There everybody met his 
or her friends. But such a form of ex- 
pression pleased no one. It was felt to 
be formal, to suffer from that stiffness 
which is always sure to manifest itself 
when naturalness of expression is sacri- 
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ficed to mere precision of statement. Be- 
sides being objectionable on the score of 
clumsiness, it was subject to exception 
on other grounds. In words with femi- 
nine terminations, like heiress or heroine, 
the fact of sex is indicated, indeed, but 
it is not made obtrusive. When, how- 
ever, we have distinct contrasted forms, 
as in “his or her,” it is lifted into an 
undue and almost aggressive prominence, 
where there is neither desire nor ocea 
sion to make it prominent. Hence this 
particular usage, while serviceable in cer- 
tain documents, and acceptable always to 
the devotees of strict grammar, is usu- 
ally detested by eve rybody else. 

A third way out of the difficulty there 
is, and it was long ago taken by the bold- 
er spirits. This was the construction 
according to the sense. The plural pro- 
nominal forms were used to correspond 
to the idea of plurality existing in the 
singular subject. Hence men said in the 
sentence quoted, There everybody met 
their friends. Examples of this usage 
can be found abundantly in authors of 
high reputation; but those given here for 
the purpose of illustrating it will be tak- 
en from a single one. This writer is Jane 
Austen. She is chosen not for her emi 
nence, but for her sex. For, as a general 
rule, highly cultivated women speak and 
write the language not only with more 
naturalness, but with greater scrupulous 
ness and purity than the corresponding 
class of men. Examples from their works 
are in consequence more convincing. 
Here are two or three taken out of many. 
“Tt is very unfair,” says Miss Austen 
in Emma, “to judge of anybody’s con- 
duct without an intimate knowledge of 
their character.” Again, in the same 
work, the remark is made that “ they say 
everybody is in love once in their lives.” 
In Mansfield Park she observes that “ no- 
body could command attention when they 
spoke.” These examples—which might 
be multiplied from numerous other au- 
thors—are sufficient to indicate the atti- 
tude of those who adopt the third course. 
Every one can see that the problem 
is a very pretty one as it stands, and 
that the interest in it will never die, 
because no satisfactory solution of it 
will ever be found. 


The Ambassador 


BY GE IRGE 


IS Excellency turned the gold 
pencil, topped by the “ pigeon- 
blood ” ruby, between his long, thin, 

white fingers. He adjusted the heavy 
tortoise-shell pince-nez with the wide 
black ribbon on his high Roman _ nose 
and viewed the words he had just written. 

“Age is the soft pedal on the music 
of life.” 

He paused, not satisfied with the re- 
sult. Inevitably The Autobiography of 
an Ambassador should contain epigram. 
That was in the traditions of the earlier 
diplomacy which he affected or to which 
he actually belonged, when ple nipo- 
tentiaries were more than mere inter- 
preters of cryptic telegrams. Effectively 
to be in character something far more 
worldly, cynical, and mordant was de- 
cidedly demanded,—something more com- 
pletely after the fashion of Cardinal de 
Retz or Talleyrand himself. “ Youth is 
the entré 


age the gruel of human ex- 
That was in the spirit of it, 
but still he was not content. He looked 
out from the encompassing sides and top 


istence.” 


of the Scheveningen chair in which he 
sat, over the broad pavement of the big 
country-house terrace, at the sparkling 
indigo expanse of the ocean visible be- 
yond the low parapet. The notes for 
the Aulobiography had not been going 
well that morning, and lengthy looking 
backward had caused him to feel old and 
querulous. His eyes rested for a moment 
on a levant-bound copy of the excellent 
Cicero’s De Senectute, but he had not 
found the solace usually therein con- 
tained. The Ambassador sighed. He 
had just arrived at that point in the 
narration of his long career when he had 
ruffled it as an attaché at Madrid, where 
there had been a certain dark seiiora— 
what was the rapturous name?—who 
might hold a place in his memory, but 
who assuredly did not find one on the 
written page. He hummed huskily and 
uncertainly a little air which few would 


HIBBARD 


have recognized. That spring he ha 
seen the first green of the trees alon 
the boulevards. In full-leafed summer |! 
had loitered on the piazzas of Saratog 
Later he had crossed for an autumn 
English country houses. What a tim 
of entrancement! What nights of som 
sleep—when one went to bed at all an 
did not dance until daylight! What 
days, when the sun seemed always ti 
have shone, when one ran up-stairs in 
stead of walked, when one did not hav: 
to count the number of cigars smoked 
in the twenty-four hours, when Cesar’ 
laurels were not needed to replace th 
clustering locks! His Excelleney’s fi 
gers tightened on the small gold pence! 
and he wrote rapidly. 

“All the philosophers in their phi 
losophies have sought the secret of hap 
piness. They might have found it by—re 
maining young. Youth is the alehemist’s 
secret, transmuting all to the precious 
metal of delight. It is the ‘ open sesame ’ 
of every joy, the ring and the lamp of 
every desire. It is golden age before its 
time; the passport to Arcadia. It is th 
answer to the Sphinx’s riddle of exist- 
ence, the ulfima Thule of the world’s 
possibilities. With it there is unalloyed 
bliss—without it sackeloth and ashes and 
the gnashing of false teeth.” 

The Ambassador paused, slightly* un 
certain in his mind about the last words. 
Did they comport with the dignity of 
history or the contributions which he pro- 
posed to make to it? Then, as his atten- 
tion was attracted by a young man who 
slowly mounted the steps with the aid 
of a stick and came toward him, he for- 
got the matter altogether. 

The neweomer hobbled forward in evi 
dent impatience at the difficulty of hi 
progress. His smooth brow was wrin- 


kled in- dissatisfaction, while his mouth 
Indeed, 
his whole good-looking countenance was 
stamped with deep gloom, and clearly in- 


was unsmiling and rebellious. 
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dicated strong inward perturbation. TH: 
stopped and cast himself into a chair 
hefore the keen old eyes that watched 
him interestedly. 

‘IT wonder when the next expedition 
starts for the north pole ?” he observed, 
moodily. 

The Ambassador responded with per- 
fect punctiliousness: 

“ Really, my dear boy, I don’t know 
the exact schedule of sailings. I might 
send for Pitkin to find if he could do 
anything about it with a time-table, only 
1 am afraid that the shock of the ques- 
tion might be bad for him.” 

‘IT beg your pardon, sir,” the young 
man broke forth, while a smile for an 
instant lit up his face in brief sunniness 
‘T did not think what I was saying, or 
rather, the way I said it.” 

“Have you an idea of—ah—joining 

polar quest?” the Ambassador asked, 
mildly. 

‘Yes—that or something else—any 

ing else a 

‘You appear vexe d.” 

“Tt’s enough to provoke a saint 

‘In which eategory you include your 

“Any one would lose their temper. 
Ilere am I with this game leg ”—he 
“Just with the 
Westbrook match coming on, so that I 


glanced down at his foot 


can't play.” 

“T might direct your attention to the 
fact that if you had not been skylarking 
over that gate which no one had any 
business to jump, your horse would not 
have fallen with you.” 

“Preston and I were giving each other 
dare .” 

“ A highly sensible performance,” com 
mented the Ambassador. 

“ Anyway, here I am laid up. Our 
side will get beaten, and as this will be 
the third time the others have won thi 
cup, they will keep it.” 

He gazed downeast into the radiant 
] ndseape. 

“TI might -suggest that the loss of a 
polo game, however important, is not 


exactly a reason for considering the pri 
ent a blank and the future a prospect of 
unrelieved misery—” 

“You can’t know,” said the 
man, savagely and significantly. 
isn’t all.” 


“ That 


voung 


“ Ah!” observed the Ambassador, “ ther 
are other—important matters.” 

“Do you think it’s pleasant to be up 
against a decision of what one is going 
to do with one’s whole life ?” 

“The question has presented itself?” 

“ Haven’t I got to make up my mind 
whether I’ll go into the business ?” 

“That would searcely appear a des- 
perately hard fate, in view of the sum 
the business is producing for my very 
dear old friend your excellent father.” 

To give up all the rest and settle 
down into a humdrum, money-making 


machine. Doesn’t life mean something 


more ¢ 
The Ambassador delayed diplomatically. 
‘IT thought, you know, of going to 
I have some little knack 
was looking forward to a dif- 


Paris to paint. 
that way; 
ferent existence, with some color and 
and excitement about it. There’s a lot 
the world to see and do, and one does- 
’t quite like to give it up. One may 
not ask to sow one’s wild oats, exactly, but 
one feels that one has a right to have 
a run for one’s money. It’s not easy, 
‘ha 
point, and that’s what every fellow at my 


sir, to come to a conclusion on suc 


time of life has to face more or less.” 

“ The problem,” admitted the Ambas 
sador, “is certainly not without its ele- 
ment of—irksomeness.” 

“T may live fifty years, and it’s no joke 
settling something for always. It makes 
one want to run away to the pole—if not 
Paris just to escape the responsibility.” 

“y see,” 
thoughtfully. 

“Then there is Elinor 

‘I see,” the Ambassador observed, with 
an inereased and significant aeccentuation 
of the last word. 

“T’ll never forgive her. To be sure, 


murmured the Ambassador, 


I’ve known her always—we were brought 
ip together,—but that’s no reason why 
a hat 


T’ve told 


she should treat me as if I were 
rack. This last is too much. 
her so, and I won’t stand it.” 

“Your ultimatum, in fact,” his Ex- 
eellency remarked. 

“That’s what it would be ealled in 
affairs of state between nations, and that’s 
T won’t have it.” 

“In such a ease there is generally 


what it is. 


nothing to be done except to prepare for 
active warfare.” 
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“Tt’s broken out. It’s been declared. 
We are not speaking to each other.” 

“Hostility has actually begun? You 
have cried havoe and let slip the dogs?” 
said the Ambassador. 
a clash of arms?” 

“T don’t know what you'd eall it. I 
had an engagement to sail with her this 
morning—I manage that with my 
foot,—and when I arrived she coolly in- 
formed me that she to 
Preston. What she in 
cannot imagine.” 

“That was the direct casus belli?” his 
Excellency inquired. 


“There has been 


ean 


was with 


ead I 


ride 
that 


sees 


“ But was there no 
formal expression of regret?” 

“She said something foolish about 
supposing that I’d not care, as I’d prob- 
ably be somewhere with Molly Newbold. 
Of course, if I did dance with her at the 
Ridgdales’, I only did it twice before 
Elinor broke her engagement with me and 
sat out no end of dances with Preston.” 

“T see,” his Excellency responded, with 
the same expressive stress. 

“T told her that she only wanted an 
excuse to throw me over and ride with 
him, and that I was going away.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“That’s when I thought of it first. 
She answered that she didn’t care, and 
cried because she was so angry—as she 
took pains to inform me. I said good-by, 
but she would not answer; so I left her, 
and have been awake all night packing 
and walking up and down the floor.” 

“On the whole, you do not appear to 
have been enjoying yourself,” commented 
the Ambassador, thoughtfully. 

“ Tlow could I, with everything to make 
me miserable?” he answered, with pro- 
found conviction. “ All is over for me.” 

“You consider this final?” his Excel- 
lency suggested. “ Perhaps, for example, 
the fair one might relent.” 

“ We'll never see each other again.” 

The eacophony of an auto- 
mobile horn broke the stillness, as a large 
motor whirled past a boscage of orna- 
mental shrubbery and the 
smooth drive. 

“Tf I’m not mistaken,” murmured the 
Ambassador, “that is the Camerons’ new 


hoarse 


swept up 


Gaillard. and although wrapped and 
veiled in the Turkish-like disguise of 


the feminine automobilist, I think I ob- 
serve Elinor.” 
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“Tm off,” exclaimed the young man, 
rising and limping rapidly toward a 
window. “TI’ll make my escape, if I may, 
through the house.” 

“Shall I see you again before your 
departure for Paris—or the north pole?” 

He had, however, in the precipitancy 
of his flight, disappeared through the em- 
brasure without hearing the Ambassador’s 
half self-addressed words. 

His Excellency did not move, but re- 
mained with a smile, which appeared to 
contradict the sadness of his eyes, looking 
across the sunny terrace at the car, which 
had come to a stop and from which a 
girl had lightly sprung. She came up 
the stairs and swiftly toward him with 
light wind-blown draperies like a twen- 
tieth-century Victory of Samothrace. As 
she drew nearer, her pace moderated, and 
with dragging steps she reached the spot 
where he sat enthroned. Rising slowly, 
he bowed with courtly ceremony. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “if I fancied 
that 


my years permitted me to await 

you here.” 
“Tlow ridiculously and delightfully 
formal you are!” she exclaimed as he 


relinquished her fingers, which he had 
raised to his lips. 
papa, and am I 
little girl ?” 

“Only a little girl, certainly,” he re- 
plied. “To whom I used to give birth- 
day dolls.” 

“Which were always the most beauti- 
ful ones I had. Why, each year they 
were so thoroughly in the mode that all 
the grown-up young ladies came to see 
how they were dressed and the things 
they had as the very newest from the 
Rue de la Paix. I believe that you had 
them dressed by Vierfolet himself.” 

“Taving been able to do some trifling 
favors for that remarkable artist, he took 
pride in making for me the most perfect 
miniature mannequins his establishment 
could produce.” 

“Oh, I was so proud and happy! I 
wish—I wish—you could give me a doll 
now.” 

“T noticed,” his Excellency said, “ that 
—the sawdust was running out.” 

She sank into a chair in a despairing 
attitude, her vivid blooming face express- 
ing utter dejection. 

“Oh, it’s all gone,” she cried, with 


“ Aren’t you my god- 


not for you only a 
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“That’s the reason I 
dolly 
are flat, stale. and unprofitable oe 

“ Through 
he inquired, sympathetically. 
The hat 
this morning and which I wanted to wear 
at the Crossways’ this 
look fright, 
haven't anything else.” 

“Still, a 


a hapless gesture. 


came, godpapa ; my and my world 


what particular puncture?” 


“ Ever so many. which came 


afternoon makes 


me like a and I positively 


disappetntment about your 
head-dress would not seem necessarily to 
the 
gloom over your voung life.” 

“That is only the beginning. At 


Dempseys’ 


darken whole heavens and cast a 
the 
theatricals they have cast me 
while Molly Newbold plays 


It’s know 
I could do it better, and now she is 


for the maid, 
the 
that 
to have the centre of 


heroine. outrageous. | 

the stage and shed 

real tears, while I sing a silly little song.” 
“ Perhaps because you can sing— 

“ That’s the reason, I know, but I had 

the 


a choking voice 


set my heart on standing in lime 

light and speaking with 

with sobs in it.” 

the attentive 

recipient of her confidence agreed. 
“You think that is all, 

either,” continued. “1 under- 


stand perfectly why a girl might decide 


™ Extremely distressing,” 
must not 
she ean 


to go into a convent or marry a duke,” 
she coneluded, listlessly. 
“ Bless 


claimed. Si 


Excellency exX- 
the least 


courses 


my soul!” his 


cannot discover 


similarity hetween the two—ah 
of eonduet.” 
That’s the 


One might want to do something 


“Certainly there is not. 
reason. 
decided, something important, and which 
would 
Oh, that’s 
what to do 
years more.” 
“ Indeed!” commented the Ambassador, 
staring 


something in its own 
difficult—to 
I’ve 


mean way. 
know 


only twenty 


what’s so 


life. 


with 


at the drooping youthful figure 
and the discontented rosy young face. 

al that are worth anything— 
that count. TI naturally 
the most of them.” 

“ After forty vou think 

“Is the limit. I don’t mean to be 
slangy. After that the deluge for a 
anyway. And I want everything 
and to try everything.” She raised her 
arms above her head like one prepared 
to encompass the world, and drew a long 


mean 


want to make 


woman, 
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inhale all 


have 


strength of 


test 


breath as if to 
nie, “3 


powers, 


must action, to mys 


Contrast, to bring out the sig- 
nificance of existence.” 

She rose and paced backward and for- 
ward in short little turns, her light train 
swishing restlessly about her. 

“T don’t like to miss 
I am afraid I am doing it. 


drives 


and 
The thought 
Oh, it’s all very 
tried all to sit 


anything, 
me distracted. 


well for you who have 
and smile.” 
“T am my dear,” 
his Excelleney, contrite lv. 
“When had 


the wanting to eat it—it 
isn’t the same 


not smiling, replied 


vou have your 


eake it 


isn’t same as 
as being uncertain whether 
you are going to have it and lose half 
the fun of the fair.” 

“Vanity Fair,” 
bassador. 

>i. well! If it is, I 
tind that out for myself. 1 


mv 


murmured the Am- 


very want to 
want to burn 
own fingers if necessary. I want 
everything, and,” she coneluded, scornful- 
ly, “there’s only marriage.” 

“ That 
prise a 


might be considered to 


deal,” 


com- 


his Excelleney re- 


good 
turned, meekly. 
“ Tt’s an awful problem, and—the man!” 


Iler smooth brow was wrinkled in per- 
] 


plexity and her eves were open and anx- 
meet it—and 

the 
I’ve written and 


“Every girl has to 
I thought of 


most all girls have, 


ious. 
going on stage—al- 
but 
made arrangements for studying to be a 
trained nurse.” 

the 


“This is—so sudden,” 


Ambassador. 


“ 


protested 


I have reached the conclusion, and I 
shall go at once,” she announced, firmly. 
“ Before the Dempsey theatricals?” the 
Ambassador inquired, mildly. 
“Oh directly —- immediately after- 
ward,” she declared, tumultuously. “ I’m 
disgusted with the world and with every- 
body. I did not think that Harold—” 
“4 Ah!” his Excellency interposed. 
“Tlarold,” she exclaimed, too absorbed 
to notice or resent the interruption, “ is 
the last straw.” 
“Which broke the camel’s back, 
which the drowning man grasps.” 
“ Both.” she assented. “T believed that 
T could count on him as—a friend.” 
“He has broken reed as 
well as a straw.” 


or at 


proved a 
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‘T am utterly disappointed in him. 
As if he could not understand that I 
was interested in Mr. Preston merely be 


eause | thought that I might be of help 


to him. That I was trving to exert a 


good influence 


“No. I don’t believe that Harold fully 
:ppreciated that point.” 

‘It’s all his own fault, and he was 
perfectly blind,—though I have not been 
as to his way of behaving about Molly 
Newbold.” 

‘rr rhaps he also desired to serve as 
how did you describe it?” 

“Te has been flirting horribly with 
her, if that is what vou mean. He 
lanced with her four times last night.” 

“When you did not remember your 
engagement with him and danced how 
many times with Mr. Preston ?” 

“Of eourse proper sel f-ré spect requir d 
me to forget that I had given him the 
dance.” 

‘He has just been here, and gone of 
in a cutthroat state of mind 

“Oh, he has gone,’ she said, inad 
vertently and blankly. 

“Certainly, under the circumstances 


y 
I 


any encounter with him would have 
been extremely awkward and_ painful,” 
the Ambassador observed, his eyes twink 
ling and with a dawning smile about 
his lips. 

“Of eourse I shall have to see him 
somewhere. Was he on his way to the 
village ?” 

“Tle expressed an intention of start 
ing for the north pole, but I am not sure 
if he was bound there directly.” 

She sat for a moment in thought. 

“T am keeping vou from your writing 
with my troubles,” she exclaimed, spring 
ing up suddenly, “but if you knew how 
unhappy I am 

“Te did not appear to be finding the 
eourse of existence altogether smooth.” 

“T hope not,” she stated, severely. “I 
think life is too perplexing—and annoy 
ing and distressing. T ought not to have 
taken so much of your time,” she cried, 
turning and running toward the steps. 
“You have been very good and such 
a comfort 

“Elinor, my dear,” his Excellency 
called after her. 

“Yes,” she replied, wheeling about 
quickly. 


” 


‘Before vou go to the village would 
vou mind stopping in the garden and 
seeing if Saunders is making any mis 
takes? IT am wofully ignorant 

“The difticulty is,” she interrupted, 
gravely, “one can never tell how much 
you know and how much you don’t know. 
That comes, I suppose, from having spent 
your life over plots and policies.” 

“Merely because I ask you to go into 
a rose-garden,” complained thi Ambas 
sador, reproachfully. 

“T'll see,” she answered, ambiguously, 
as she kissed her hand to him, and turn 
ing, tripped down some steps leading te 
a fountain casting its glittering drops 
high in the sunlight. 

“ Tarold,” summoned the Ambassador, 
softly, after she had disappeared. 

A blind swung back, and the young 
man with a consciously sheepish counte 
nance and a reluctant step emerged. 

“Of course I was not where I could 
hear anything,” he explained, elaborate 
ly. “I—thought—fancied perhaps that 
Elinor might not be long, and I wait 
ed No—the truth is that when I saw 
her I could not make myself go. I lin 
gered like any silly moth about the 
alluring flame.” 

“ Only,” 
‘in this instance the candle was worth 


murmured his Exeelleney, 


“There’s no use denying it,” Harold 
pursued, flinging himself down in a cane 
chair, which creaked beneath his weight. 
“T’m miserable without seeing her, and 
I’m miserable when I see her.” 

“So the part of reason clearly is to 
accept the bitter with the sweet.” 

“You mean I might as well have the 
sweet of seeing her if I’m going to be 
wretched anyway. You're right, sir.” 

The Ambassador whirled his eye-glass 
about his finger. 

“ Now, touching the irreconcilable na- 
ture of the difficultvy—” he began. 

“ Nothing can be done, I am afraid 

“Tf I were properly accredited.” 

“You mean, sir, vou would be willing 


” 


to try to use vour skill.” 

“T might attempt a pourparler.” 

“Oh, I know that yvou’re a wonder—I 
mean celebrated, sir—for your ability in 
keeping nations from jumping at each 
other’s throat and bringing them to- 
gether when they’re on the very verge 
of war—but in this ease—” 
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THE 


“ Really. there is not so much difference 
lovers and strained re- 


Both have 


in a tiff between 

lations between governments. 

to be handled le licately.” 
“Do you ther 


chance?” his lighting up 


believe could be a 


face with the 
juestion. 

“T may consider that I am appointed 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to re present you at her Maj- 
esty’s court ¢” 


“Your the 


imbroglio wouldn’t he in it if 


settlement of Galapagos 
you could 
bring anything out of this.” 

Elinor 
Excellency 


‘I expect here in a few mo 


ments,” his returned, as he 
glanced across the terrace. 

Even as he spoke she came into view, 
She did 
as she was occupied with 
he ld in 


well have 
the Ambassador was no long 


walking toward them. 


not look 


slowly 
up, 


a rose which she her hands, 


and might very been un- 

aware that 

er alone. 
“See,” she her still 


downeast, “ I have brought you a flower.” 


said, with eyes 


She looked up then, and as she was 
forced to recognize the presence of the 
young man, her cheek, as soft as the 
rose’s petal, flushed as delicately pink. 

“ As you have some one with you,” she 


will 


continued, with chilling dignity, “1 
go at once.” 
“Wait 


cellency enjoined. 


his Ex- 


si Really, to conduct a 


moment, my dear,” 


peace congress with the principals present 
is not at all de 


must 


rigueur. However, we 


let precedent go. I have a word to 
say about certain allegt d grievances 

‘T have every reason for the greatest 
indignation and hurt feeling—” she 
tested, with 


pro- 
eyes blazing through sud- 
den tearfulness. 

“T have a perfect right to complain 
he interrupted. 

“Tush!” said the Ambassador, holding 
up his hand. “ The 
only speak through their representatives. 
According to the old methods of conduct 
ing should 


There 


should be preliminaries and protocols 


opposing powers 


international negotiations I 


approach the matter circuitously. 


claims and counter-claims—machinations 


and mancuvres. However, we have 
changed all that. With the appearance 
of America as a world power we have 
evolved, with other things new, a new 
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diplomacy. We no longer beat about the 


bush, but come directly to the point in 
the oven. Harold has just been telling 


me that vou are the on 
life, and that he 
‘ause of this misunderstanding.” 

‘IT said 
protested, indignantly. 

“That is. the 
from 


thought of his 
is abjeetly miserable be 
nothing like it, sir,” Harold 
received 
the Am 


= Pe rmit me to eon 


impression | 


your words,” announced 
bassador, severe ly ° 
duct this affair.” 
“ Moreover,” his Excellency continued, 
deliberately, “ Elinor has just 
me that 


she loves you dearly.” 


informed 


she is utterly wretched, because 


“ 


| never—” she began, furiously. 
Tet.” the Ambassador, 
the which I arrived. In 


addition Elinor avers that she has no in- 


said “was 


conclusion at 


terest in Mr. Preston at all, except in so 
Tar as concerns his moral welfare.” 

“You know,” Harold urged, stepping 
forward and addressing her directly, 
* that Molly Newbold and I are only good 
friends, and that she merely danced with 
me to try to make Preston jealous.” 

“Tn addition,” the Ambas- 
sador, “ Elinor states she has been 
erying her eyes out.” 


pursued 
that 


‘I have not,” she retorted, furiously. 
“ Not, at least, because 

“You have been troubled too?” Harold 
asked, her and 
pulsively seizing her hand. 

“ Yes,” she half sobbed. 

“T don’t mind admitting it. I haven't 
known a happy moment since we 


drawing to side im- 


quar- 
relled,” he assured her, and now he held 
both her hands in his grasp. 

“One 
observed, 
the—ah 

“We 
to have had any such stupid row.” 

“ Then,” the Ambassador, 
innocently, “I may understand that you 
are willing to kiss and be friends.” 

“T welcome the first part of the pro 
gramme with enthusiasm,” Harold cried, 


his Excellency 
reestablished 


might believe,” 
“that we had 
entente cordiale.” 


were idiots,” she asserted, “ ever 


coneluded 


“ 


fervently. 
“And I 
shyly. 
™ My dear,” his Excelleney asked, look 
ing at her, “would you mind doing an- 
other thing—just stepping into the li- 
brary and touching the bell for Pitkin?’ 


agree to the last,” she said, 
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“Of course, godpapa,” she responded, 
juickly. 

She ran to the window. Before she 
had crossed the sill Harold had caught 
up with her and together they dis- 
appeared within. The Ambassador drew 
a long breath, sank back in his chair, 
and looked long out over the sea spark- 
ling away to the softer blue of the 
horizon kor some time he remained 
motionless; next, raising his head and 
drawing his fingers down his white 
mustache, he took up the peneil and 
wrote once more: 

“ Age, however, in an optimistic sur- 
vey, may be said not to be without 
compensations or perhaps mitigations. 
Whereas youth is uncertain and dis- 
turbed, it is calm and assured. While 
youth is ever avid of novelty, and in its 
ignorance uncertain of the benefits which 
it possesses, age clearly comprehends the 
value of what it may hold. Youth is 
ever tugging at the oar and incidentally 
eating out its heart, when it is not 
impelled by ambition, vanity, jealousy, 
and all the hot passions of the time— 
breaking it. Age is content to rest and 
drift, enjoying the prospect and satisfied 
with the moment and the memory of 
dangers past and overcome. Who shall 
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H! but you thought 
With my frail body, 


You would have lived 


Revealed 


Love only had to deal 
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say that the state is not the better of 
the two?” 


Ile paused as voices made themselves 
heard in the perfect stillness of the sum- 
mer morning. 

“September seems an eternity,” he 
complained. “Can’t we be married be- 
fore?” 

“T don’t see how it is possible,” she 
lamented. “Aunt Julia is in Europe 
and will not be back sooner. Then there 
are all the preparations. As you say, it 
is so terribly long to wait.” 

“If we could only elope,” he half 
jested. 

ws If we only could,” she grieved; “but 
that is nonsense) Oh—TI wish 

“T wish it were September.” 

“That’s what I wanted to say, only 
I'd rather have you say it.” 

“Tl count every day and be miserable 
until then.” 

“So shall I.” 

The Ambassador once more raised his 
pencil and slowly put down the words: 

“Age is the period of true happiness, 
but—” He hesitated and spoke linger- 
ingly to himself under his breath as he 
again gazed into the infinite distance. 

“Who would not exchange for the 
glorious wretchedness of youth ?” 
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and you dreaded tears. 


a traitor through the years, 


Rather than hurt me;—bound upon the wheel, 


That men eall sacrifice, nor would appeal 


Unto my counsel. Had you then no fears 


That Love might bring me Vision, as of seers, 


And so your poor, weak tenderness reveal ? 


He who takes grudging dole from pity’s hand, 


Is like to one who shares ignoble theft; 


And hungering mid the plenty in Love’s land, 


Goes like a beggar of his erust bereft. 


Be mine the tears, the pi 


Since vou are all too tender—to be true. 


1in,—apart from you 











Days with a 

BY 
EEP! peep! peep! pee-er ep!” 

P Sudden outery pierced the early 
morning stillness. 


little hill” that fell 


sharply away to the wide expanse of a 








“ Tiptoe upon 


winding, rocky creek-bed I stood agaze. 
\ desert place, indeed, for bird nests! 

The smooth emerald carpet of the hill- 
side, cattle-cropped, daisy-dotted, dande 
lion-strewn with fairy seed-puffs, unrolled 
itself softly undulate, and in a cup-shaped 
hollow a tiny lakelet mirrored trembling 
tree shadows by day, and by night held 
a lapful of stars. On pale-brown wings 
, myriad of killdeer skimmed in slanting 
flight above the bottom-lands, circled, 
soared, shouting dismay. I laughed an 
answer to the fearsome hubbub that be 
trayed what it meant to hide! Trying 
to proclaim that no nest of theirs lay in 
that vicinity, their very outeries proved 
their undoing. 

On my hurried descent two birds 
dropped into the lush meadow-grass vehe 
mently “churr-urr-urring” (a sort of 
rattling eall) to attract and distract my 
attention. “Stay with us in the mead 
ow!” was their meaning. “ There is noth 
ing of interest bevond the fence! and be 
hold our distress of broken wing! Come 
Witlessly I trailed through 
the wet meadow in the wake of one bird 


our wavy!” 


and another. No nest—no nest any- 
where! In disgust I turned my _ back 
upon their ruses, crept between the sag 
ging wires of a barbed fence, and trod 
a determined way to the water’s edge. 
Overhead comes a hurrying sound of 
wings, come falling on the air out- 
cries and warnings, “ Peep-peep-pee-ee- 
ee-p!” and alighting in front of me on 
the sandy shore, the birds seurry east and 


west, giving me wide choice of direction. 

“Ten feet from the hole in the fence ” 
had been my instruction as regarded this 
particular killdeer’s nest. Ten feet to 
the left, ten feet to the right, ten feet 
straight ahead. No. nest—or indication 
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Mother Bird 


BROOKS 


of a nest. Wander and wander through 
long “ blue-grass ’—to-day not “ blue,” 
but mistily tasselled with the reddish pur 
ple of seed-time,—my tramping feet crush 
ing spicy perfume from crisp young mint 
leaves. Above my head, ever circling, fly 
the white-breasted, white-throated birds, 
keeping anxious eye on my movements. 
Surely “TIT burn,” as children say, when 
these shyest of birds come so close. A 
small, stony elevation just beyond high 
water mark I stumble upon, walk over 
it, about it again, and vet again, and 
only the Providence that holds in aceount 
even the English sparrow prevents my 
clumsily stepping on the eggs that, in 
wild joy of discovery, I finally see! 

IHlowever, IT defy almost any one but 
a killdeer to distinguish such eggs from 
the stones on which they lie! Precisely 
are they the color of them—a muddy 
gray, black-splotched, sharply pointed at 
one end. Three eggs in a small hollow 
scooped out on the very highest point of 
the eminence, which is a mixture of rock 
ind earth and straggling grasses. The 
hollow is as large as my two palms, and 
a curiously hard bed for a thing so deli 
eate as an egg-shell. The lining is of 
tiny pebbles closely, evenly laid (brought 
by the birds from the brookside?), may 
hap seratched together from the gravelly 
surface about the nest. On the pebbles 
lie a few bits of bark—this is all in the 
way of nest-building. 

My long examination causes much 
worry to the owners of the little home, 
who excitedly “peep-peep” (it seems 
their only note), and come running 
quickly up near me, turn their backs, 
squat upon the ground, and flutter their 
wings in rapid suecession. What in 
stinet, or thought, leads them to a belief 
that T, deluded by vibrating feathers, 
will hurry to the reseue of a wounded 
hird? Tlow strenuous their efforts! How 
firm their faith in their own powers of 
deception! Closer they come—and closer. 
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It’s very funny to see them run through 
the grass like quails, then on tiptoe pecr 
at me through the high clover, then 
deliberately turning about, roll on the 
ground feigning distress. We have yet 
to become acquaint, you see, and ‘twill 
be a work of time. Out in the hottest 
sunshine lies the nest. No sign of shade 
or shelter or even protection from bush 
or brier. Under an old red parasol I 
establish myself in the grass about fifteen 
feet from the bird home. 

Our first day leads to little of intimacy. 
Not once does the female approach the 
nest, though flying high over and over and 
over it. At noontime, when, under the 
cottonwood, I break bread and_ lift 
my pail of milk from a leafy branch, 
hoth birds fly down to the nest—long 
continuing there. The whole day is spent 
in little runs to and from the sandy 
shore, in incessant efforts to lead me 
away; and in sallies over the fence into 
the meadow, loudly calling me to “ come.” 
It actually hurts to see the fear of 
the mother bird. Her devotion brings 
her near, and nearer, with almost cease- 
less cries, and wearisome, useless signals 
of distress. She crouches deep in the 
sand—almost burying her head; she lifts 
high a wide outspread wing; she opens 
her white-tipped tail into a broad pointed 
fan; she—all a fluffy, much-puffed-up 
buneh of feathers—lifts her sleek head 
and turns it over her shoulder, cunningl: 
watching me between uplifted wings. 
On the pond’s edge in the meadow 
she trails herself brokenly, employing all 
her arts to rid herself of me, unwel- 
come guest that IT am! From side to 
side she turns herself, one wing, then 
another used as “ deeoy,” ever and al- 
wavs her note a long-drawn humming 
“ ehurr-urr-urr-rr !” 

June 16 marks an advance in her 
courage. At sight of me she hurries 
limpingly from her eggs, in vain hope 
that she and they are undiscovered. Her 
flight to-day is shorter: low among the 
grasses she stares back; then jumps up, 
runs toward me, halts, “bobs” up and 
down with that oddest of motions among 
birds, uttering every second her harsh 
complaining “ peep-peep.” Again she 
“turns tail,” not in cowardice, but in 
invitation, “come and follow,” or admire 
the beauty of her plumage, the gay 


‘greenness,—only a very mushroom of 


orange spot at the base of her tail, that 
flaunts itself as she lowers that ap 
pendage sweepingly, every single feather 
spread wide. Altogether confident is she 
of outwitting me, of winning my com 
passion for her sorry plight. 

Finding he r manauvre Ise less, she by 
degre Ss creeps back to the nest, comes to 
the edge, “ bobs,” and “ peeps,” and by 
actual count just twenty-three minutes 
she stands in the same position; then 
at last she steps upon the nest, her long, 
bare, delicate little sticks of legs wide 
apart, one on either side of the nest. 
By count, again, she stands and “ bobs ” 
for fifteen minutes, her back, of course, 
to me this time, but a watchful eye out 
over her shoulder; for her eyes being set 
in the sides of her head, she ean only 
see me with one at a time. 

No tent is mine, nor cover of leafy 
searlet umbrella, that in exhaustion I 
change from hand to hand, all the tim 
coaxing my lady to try and believe in 
my good intentions, until, convinced she 
has found the secret of perpetual motion. 
I stretch myself prone upon the earth, 
keeping her in eye-range through mimic 
avenues of tossing, waving blades o’ grass. 
Presto! on the instant my lady sits down! 
I am not so formidable, it appears, when 
only my head is seen, and the mushroom 
of red! Triumph number one, for the 
distance between us I have gradually 
lessened to six feet. All mv soft as- 
surances that I “ will not hurt her,” all 
my asseverations, “ Why, you know me!” 
have at last made impression, the tone if 
not the words; and though it may sound 
inane on paper, I found this wild bird 
of the shore grew to know my voice as 
would a caged canary. Her sitting is 
often interrupted. She half rises, her 
hack to me, “ bobs ” over the eggs, watches 
me over her shoulder, “ peeps ” perpetual- 
lv, then pantingly sits once more, her long 
hill ever wide open, her throat palpita- 
ting with quick, suffocating heart-beats, 
the saliva dripping without cessation 
from the tip of her beak. My heart 
smites me at this. If the emotion causing 
the flow is one of fear or anger, I can- 
not say, but I think the former. At my 
least change of position she rises and runs 
away, but soon returns, stares me out of 
countenance, and sits down again. 
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June 17 shows even less fear on 
her part, and the space between us is 
lessened, by inches, truly, to four feet. 
June 18 she rises from the nest at 
my approach, but without “ trailing,” or 
in any way attempting to distract me, 
only seanning me closely; greeting me 
vith a single note, again she folds up 
her legs and sits down. As she tips for- 
ward and stoops I ean plainly see the 
motherly, brooding way in which the 
white breast-feathers are fluffed up to 
receive the precious eggs. There seems 
reason in the way in which she turns her 

‘k invariably before sitting on the 
eggs. In this position she is ready to run 

a moment’s notice, and, without taking 
me to whirl about, may fall into the 
grass as a bird would do that had been 
hot—for not once in all the days of our 
intimacy did she cover the eggs in any 
different position. 

Long at a time did she go without food 
or drink. For hours at first; for though 
the male flew above her, bringing prov- 


ender from the shore, he would not alight 

hile I was near. But twice did he feed 
her during all the long days if he 
My voice held no charm 
Ever suspicious, ever calling 


glimpsed me. 
for him! 
to her from shore or meadow, “ Beware! 
Beware!” from first to last he maintained 

strict aversion to the “stranger within 
his gate _” 

Time aplenty had I, in those long, 
drowsy days of waiting for the eggs to 
hatch, to study the little world astir in 
the grasses. To wonder how the bee 
found honey amid the tiny whorl of blos- 
soms that climbs the tapering green fin- 
gers of the water-plantainm—up and up 
go the tiny wreaths, leaving in their 
vake a harvest of loose brown sheaves 
that, at a touch, seatter like chaff: to 
vonder why the “ devil’s darning-needles,” 
darting over the clover blossoms, should 
be of changeful hues, iridescent, sky 
blue, and why the ants toiled up one 
grass blade only to run down and climb 
another—in fashion of trained scouts. 
Wonderful atmospheric changes fall on 
the quiet land from faintest dawn to 
dusk. Early morning—and the tree- 
filled valley submerged in a sea of mist. 
A soft wind rends it into filmy gray 
veils, flings them about until the sun 
comes up and by his alchemy transmutes 
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them into gold, then burns them as in- 
cense to himself. A fine sifting snow 
floats lazily in the air, tiny white feathery 
flakes from the black seed-pods of the 
cottonwood-tree, and down on to my book 
drifts a small vellow feather—a “ carte 
de visite”—from the flicker preening 
himself somewhere in high branches. <A 
dashing kingfisher often swings through 
the air to perch solemnly on a fence-post 
and try patiently a “ fisherman’s luck” 
in the bubbling, mint-sweetened waters 
of the creek; while from afar come the 
patient calls of the ploughman. 

June 19. Surely is the sitting bird 
now resigned to the companionship 
forced upon her! When I creep 
through the “hole in the fence” she 
utters not a single chirp! Carefully I 
walk past her to reach my accustomed 
place on the other side, talking to her 
always. She rises, makes an obeisance, 
mildly greets me, “ Pee-ce-eep?”’ and re- 
sumes her place. To-day as I le ssen the 
space to three feet she only looks a ques- 
tion over her shoulder. Her once pant 
ing mouth is closed at last, her whole 
alert body relaxed. Her throat with its 
white collar and two bands of velvety 
black no longer throbs to frightened heart 
beats. The water no longer drips from 
her bill—an immense comfort, this, to 
me! If, weary of the broiling sun, I 
seek shelter ’neath the cottonwood, sh 
instantly follows. Let the red umbrella 
again move toward the nest, and she 
slips through the grass like a sprite, and 
is ready with quaint genuflexions on her 
side of the nest when I re ach miné 
and without concern she turns her back 
and sits down! 

The 20th, 21st, and 22d are only repeti 
tions of each day’s work, the bird show- 
ing less of fear at each visit. Any 
change of programme drives her wild 
with fright, and a black umbrella sub- 
stituted thoughtlessly for the red one 
ent her away from my vicinity for a 
whole afternoon. Also, if I am lying in 
the grass she feels more confidence. 

At sundown on the twenty-sixth day 
much excitement was shown by both 
birds. I had come late, and the old 
birds flew about in apparent anger. 
Cause sufficient they had—one egg was 
missing. Two eggs, however, required 
and received her most devoted care until 
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the twenty-ninth day of June. Noon- 
time, sleepy-time, but more commotion 
and erying frem my friends the killdeer 
than ever before. From my hilltop I 
felt something very unusual must have 
happened, and ran hastily down to find 
out. Directly at my feet dropped the 
female, when I stood beside an empty 
nest! How she quivered and trembled 
and rolled about in the grass! * Look 
at me—me—me !” while the male squawk- 
ed and fluttered and dragged himself 
about, a close second in appeal! Well— 
what could I do? No young birds, no 
shells, simply an empty nest! A stony 
spot, a bit of brownish sand, gray peb- 
bles, clusters of “ bunch-grass,” but not 
a youngling to be seen! My verdict was 

theft! Out of heart with bird-work, 
I drop among the grasses, puzzled over 
the antics of the old ones. 

The male disports himself, and 
“brags ” of his wounds directly in front 
of me, but the instinct of the female is 
too strong—it cannot brook suppression; 
she daintily picks an insect here and 
there from among the grasses at the 
nest’s edge. Aha! young birds are about 
somewhere! (for though she does not 
feed him, she does capture the food and 
shakes it apart or tears it up for him, 
or scratches it out of the ground), and 
gladness succeeds despair. Putting out 
my hand to help myself rise, lo! I lay 
it almost on a small brown object lying 
flatly on the ground! Fancy my de- 
light! One of the young killdeer! 
Hardly out of the shell and warmly 
feathered. Near by is the second bird- 
baby, and both, though apart, are exactly 
ten inches from the nest. Perfectly inert 
they lie—two. mottled brown splotches 
searcely larger than a silver dollar, and 
on one side protrudes a funny little 
brown head for all the world like the 
head of a turtle. 

In wonder I lift first one, then another, 
and lay it in the palm of my hand. The 
bright black eyes are wide open—so dif- 
ferent from tree-born babies! Searcely 
out of the shell, and able to walk! To 
run, I should have said; for as I put 
down the first one he staggered up on a 
very drunken pair of legs, and tottered, 
like a palsied old man, off among the 
weeds. Taking the remaining morsel of 
bird in my hand, I held it out to the 


mother, who, with much talking, had come 
and stood almost within my reach. I 
said: “I have it—here it is, see? Your 
little bird—see?” Though not a linguist, 
I think she knew kindness when she 
saw it, and she also knew me, for she 
“bobbed ” and eurtsied and circled about 
me, though she kept out of reach, in 
evident maternal pride, and I felt that 
we were each congratulating the other 
on the successful issue of her nursery 
affairs! Then the faint calls of the 
baby who had lost himself in the weeds 
sent the mother running, though her back- 
ward glances showed a divided heart, fear- 
ing to leave me wholly alone with the one, 
and to lose the other in the tangleweed! 

Back to the nest straggled the ven- 
turesome one, an anxious mother jerking 
along behind him. When I laid down 
the one I held she hastily “ stepped 
aboard” and brooded them. But the 
world was too new and interesting to be 
so soon forsaken. An inquisitive head 
pushed itself out from her feathers and 
stayed out despite her evident disappoint- 
ment. *Twas her only chance to euddle 
them, for such canny youngsters would 
soon be independent of their parents! 
Quickly the little one struggled himself 
free—no “ apron-strings ” for him!—and 
gayly he zigzagged through the grass, 
his patient progenitor rising to follow. 
In “no time” he became a successful 
traveller, and it was greatly amusing to 
follow him about, and see him reel from 
stone to stone without the vaguest idea 
of where he was going, leading his mother 
by the weakest “pee-ee-eep!” you can 
imagine! Only a mother’s quick ear 
could have caught it! 

The moment he unwarily stopped in 
the grass, that moment she sat upon him, 
literally, appearing much aggrieved when 
he would promptly sally forth. His little 
bare green legs might have been covered 
with snakeskin, so close was the resem- 
blance. I pick him from the grass and 
carry him, protesting, back home. The 
one left in the nest is not strong. He 
manages to walk out a step or two, but 
falls weakly. On my hand he lies quietly 
as I examine his dress. The diminutive 
wings are barely an inch long, so differ- 
ent from a song-bird’s wing. Nature 
only supplies a need as it becomes neces- 
sary, and he is, above all, a walking-bird. 
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His downy feathers are thick, thick, his 
breast snowy white. One black ring 
about his throat is strongly marked; th: 
econd collar of black, reaching from 
shoulder to shoulder, will grow with his 
erowth. The tails of both birds are as 
yet but little half-inch “ curly-q’s” of 
three tiny feathers, quite awry; but 
hen older they will be long and seal- 
loped out in “points” like a_ wood- 
pecker’s—but not stiff like the tails 
those birds. (Why and wherefore is a 
walking-bird? I do not know, and | 
asked an ornithologist, and he didn’t 
know, either; but I shall find out!) As, 
kneeling in the grass, I hold the young 
one on my hand, the mother walks alert- 
lv to her side of the nest, bobbing, and 
bowing consent to my investigation. Whe1 
[ place the bird in the nest she makes 
attempt to coax it to walk, but only 
oks at it as if marvelling at 


ts still 
hess. Either home seems a good place 

the errant one, or pure luck sends 
him back to be unwillingly euddled, to 


push out from his “mammy’s” whit 
breast his little brown head that, whit 
striped, shows the scholarly look of a 
professor in spectacles. 

The next day I find him skipping 
among stones in liveliest fashion, and, 
wonder of wonders, as I follow him he 
runs into the narrow stream at sight 
of me, out of his depth; his swimming 
powers come in play, and float him safely 
to the other shore. Swimming he was, 
however, or the current would have car- 
ried him down-stream. 

The nest I search for the weak one. 
He is not there—but lies dead on the 
grass. As I pick him up the mother 
runs near, looks at the dead bird as it 
lies in my hand, shows no concern what- 
ever, and soon turns away. On the fol 
lowing day the trick of misleading me 
is played with vigor. No young one is 
to be seen about, but both birds fly to 
greet me as I come through the meadow, 

nd, once on their side of the fence, they 
separate and run swiftly over the ground, 
east and west. Far, far up the creek, 
and I foolishly stumble after the female, 
crossing on stones the wide shallow 
brook she so lightly skims through. 
Through banks of mint she leads me, 
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and I hesitate, half doubting, the other 
half provoked, then turn to watch the 
male just disappearing in the distance 
around a curve of the bank. How silly 
| have been to follow! Midway between 
the two I shall probably find their treas 
re. So it is, just midway, and running 
along the sand, skipping over stones so 
rapidly that I cannot catch up. Searecé 
ly had I turned, however, when the 
mother decided th “game was up,” and, 
screaming a loud signal, she flew after 
me, the male answering her eall at once. 
Again the little fellow strikes the water, 
and like a puff of down swims boldly 
across. Such enterprise for one new 
born! The friend I have to-day brought 
with me, to see the wonder of a_ baby 
killdeer, gazes in envious admiration as 
he comes to shore on the other side and 
with short, rapid steps strides away 
“Oh!” she exclaims, “if my babies could 
do that at three days!” 

The kildeer mother shows alarm at thi 
presence of a stranger, but when the 
youngster wades the brook to hide among 
the rushes near me, she crosses the creek 
in my direction very willingly when she 
hears my voice. As vet the baby only 
needs his legs, but one week later, after 
deluding me into a long chase on foot, 
and I have all but caught him, lo! he 
lifts himself into the air and flies! Such 
a mite of a bird to be running about 
I had never seen! He tumbles up and 
down among the rocks in most eareless 
fashion, always landing on his feet, and 
without hesitation, when I “ cornered” 
him ere flying days, would embark on 
the ripples like a good old sailor! 

Three weeks are required to hatch the 
young ones, so probably the nest held 
the eggs on the Sth of June, and I did 
not see them until the 15th. As _ yet, 
August 16, the hillsides along the creek 
echo to the sound of killdeer ealls. 
Whether the birds lay twice or even 
three times in a summer I must wait 
to discover until next June. In the late 
fall, when the birds are often to be seen 
in large flocks along the ponds, their eall 
f “kill-dee,” “kill-dee,” is very plain. 
I have heard it. But during this nesting 
time I heard but the one single not 
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BY FORREST CRISSEY 


VER since Wesley had heard his 
FE father confide to Deacon Gamble 

that he feared his new son-in-law 
might prove to be a man with a past, the 
boy’s interest in Guilford Breathitt Kidd 
had quickened and expanded. To be a 
“connection ” of a man who knew more 
than he told, and might at any moment 
turn up so splendid and exciting an 
asset as a dark past or a checkered ca- 
reer, was both a hope and a distinction. 
Besides, this man, who had married Wes- 
ley’s sister after the shortest courtship 
and the most reckless score for livery 
hire on record in Gray Willow, had other 
attributes which fascinated the preach- 
er’s boy. He looked like the picture of 
“Deadshot Dan” in the “ Nickel Li- 
brary,” which Wesley was reading in the 
cool seclusion of the depot baggage- 
room the very day when the young 
Lochinvar stepped off the train. Then 
there was the watch. 

The watch! As Wesley now stood at 
the edge of the oat-field waiting for Gil 
to reach the end of the windrow and halt 
the clicking harvester, he recalled the 
first time he had seen the watch pulled 
jauntily from the mysterious stranger’s 
vest pocket, lifted lightly by a hand 
which had just swept caressingly along 
the curves of his heavy mustache of 
raven blackness—to borrow the illumi- 
nating line from the pages of Dead- 
shot Dan. 

Every line of the silver timepiece was 
still clear in his mind, but the longing 
to again feast his eyes on the shining 
treasure which had brought him out to 
the farm was so strong that he paused 
not for conventional greeting, but ab- 
ruptly asked, “ What time is it?’ 

If a faint suspicion of a smile moved 
the lips under the flowing black mus- 
tache, the boy on the rail fence did not 
notice it. His blue eyes were intently 
following the hand that reached for the 
‘hain which anchored the watch to a 


Domain 


suspender tab. Then the watch cam 
slowly out of the overalls pocket. 

“ Let’s see it,” exclaimed Wesley, dart 
ing to the side of the man on th 
harvester seat. 

“She’s a beauty, ain’t she?” he mur 
mured, gazing into the face of the time- 
piece and following the swift circuit of 
the small “second” hand. Then, seeing 
that Gil was about to close the watch, he 
threw discretion to the winds and ex- 
claimed, “ Lemme snap it.” 

With an air of bored indulgence the 
proprietor of the treasure placed it in 
the boy’s hands. There was magic in 
the touch! The feel of the thing, as it 
nestled there in his grimy palm, electri- 
fied his courage to new lengths of daring. 
With eestatic deliberation he snapped the 
case shut, and then paused for a moment 
of joyous admiration of the engraved de- 
sign: a jaunty hunter doffing a plumed 
hat of marvellously expansive brim, and 
leaning from his saddle to take a bumper 
of ale from the hand of a maid. 

“T s’pose,” remarked Wesley, “ that’s 
why they call ’em hunting-cases.” 

Reluctantly he yielded possession of 
the treasure. As he saw it disappear 
into the pocket of its owner he became 
bold enough to ask the question which 
had been in his mind a hundred times 
since the coming of the man with a 
past: “ Say—Gil—where’d y’ git it?” 

“Off a dead man,” was the thrilling 
answer, followed by a “Git up!” to the 
horses, which sent the clicking sickle of 
the harvester into purring refrain. 

Wesley, with dream-haunted eyes, 
dropped at length upon the narrow strip 
of sod which fringed the cultivated field, 
joined his hands under his head and 
gazed into the blue above him. He did 
not arouse until the harvester had made 
the round of the field. Then he jumped 
to his feet, the light of high resolve in his 
eyes, the poise of his thin, boyish figure 
alive with unconscious entreaty. 
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“Gil—say, Gil—I’ll work for that 


watch—hard—all summer!” The words 


came fast, spurred by eager hope, and 
also by a fear that his courage might fail 
if he did not make his plea quickly—for 
it had never been easy to ask things of 
the man from Nowhere, who had swooped 
his sister out of the parsonage in spite of 
parental objections and the scandalized 
chatter of the parish. A mile run would 
not have given him the choking heart- 
action that shook his slight frame as he 
waited for the answer. 

“How long?” asked the laconic Kidd. 

There was hope! Wesley stepped closer, 
and, between heart-beats, answered, “ All 
summer! Will you?” 

“There’s a lot of hard work to be 
done, and _”? 

‘T e’n do it,” pleaded the boy. “ Hain’t 
I earned every cent I ever had? Pa, he’ll 
tell you that; so’ll Ev.” 

Pa—Ev—Ma! He hadn’t thought of 
these obstacles to his bliss. It was 
strange, too, that he had not, for they 
were perpetually standing between him- 


—honest. 


self and his chief desires. 

“But,” added Wesley, who read a 
vielding in the face of Gil, “I’d ruther 
wouldn’t say anything t’ Ev ’r pa ’r 
ma. They don’t know much 
watches, anyway. An’ a feller’s got a 
right t’ a vacation, an’ t’ kind o’ help 
‘round on th’ farm if he 


Vo 


about 


wants to, 
I guess.” 
“ No 


game 


little 
don’t go in th’ Gil 


loafin’-—remember. Th’ 
of hookey 
Kidd outfit!” 

“T’ll work like—like—”’ As he groped 
for a fitting comparison to his future 
industry the brother-in-law interrupted, 
“All right,” and gave the starting sig- 
nal for the team. 
to click again, Wesley stammered: 

“Say, you—couldn’t let me carry if 
now, could yuh, Gil?” 

The black, mysterious eyes of Kidd re- 
garded him with discomforting keenness. 

“Tf th’ parson would set you t’ rus- 
dryly remarked 
godless Gil, “I think he’d have more to 
live on. You’d better go to th’ house an’ 
see Ev—an’ be ready to hump yourself 
in the mornin’.” 


As the sickle began 


tlin’ in th’ contributions,” 


As an evader of labor Wesley had 
enduring reputation in 


established an 
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the family circle; but now he courted 
work as consistently as he had before 
eluded it. 

During the first weeks of his servi- 
tude Wesley tasted the dregs of physical 
weariness. His limbs were numb and 
leaden at night and stiff in the morn- 
ing. Sometimes he was awakened in the 
night hours by the pangs of the “leg 
ache.” But he was working for the 
watch. The watch that filled his wak 
ing hours and haunted his 
the watch that had “ 


sometimes 
dreams; come off a 
dead man,” and was owned by a man 
with a checkered career; the watch that 
ticked mystery, and shut between its sil- 
ver lids dark history which only the si- 
lent man from Nowhere could unravel! 
One night Wesley dreamed that he saw 
a towering figure like that of Guilford 
Breathitt Kidd bending over the body of 
& man in a mountain pass and taking 
the watch from his pocket, while the 
terrified passengers of the stage-coach all 
held their hands high in the air, their 
white faces silently watching the fear- 
A black mask covered the 
eves of the tall road-agent, but from under 


some tableau. 


the disguise flowed a mustache of raven 
blackness. It was only a dream, but it 
put new life into the tired legs of the 
boy. That was a watch to work for! 
Even the twice seven years of Jacob’s 
servitude came to an end, and at last 
August reached its final sunset. With 
Sé rupulous care Wesley did the chores 
for the last time 
ure,” greased the 


and, “for good meas- 
Then he 


went to the hog-lot, where Gil was lean- 


top-buggy. 


ing against the fence and making mental 
calculations against the day of market. 

The supreme hour of attainment had 
at last arrived; the lust for possession 
was at the moment of gratification! In 
the soft with his wide- 
brimmed slouch-hat tilted on his head 
at reckless angle, the brother-in-law 
looked more than ever the “bad man” 
of the boy’s dream. 

Timidly Wesley touched his arm and 
said, “ I’ve greased th’ top-buggy, Gil.” 

“ All right.” 

The indifference of the reply and the 
silence which followed it were ominous. 


moonlight, 


Could it be that anything might possi- 
bly come between him and the watch at 
this last moment? 
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*Can’t I have it—now—to-night? I’ve 
done the work!” 

Abstractedly and with tantalizing de- 
liberation the wordless Gil unhitched 
the chain from its anchorage, and passed 
both watch and chain into the eager, 
trembling hands of the boy. 

As Wesley started towards the house 
he overheard the words, “Odd _ little 
devil!” 

For hours, far into the night, Wesley 
sat in his chamber gloating over his 
treasure, opening the inside cover and 
breathlessly watching the anties of “the 
works,” turning it over and over, absorb- 
ing every letter, line, and scratch upon 
its shining surfaces, “ hefting” it in one 
palm and then in another. But finally he 
shed his clothes in a heap upon the floor 
and slid into bed, his watch under his 
pillow. It gave him an exquisite thrill 
of pleasure to hear, through the thick- 
ness of the pillow, the steady, mufiled 
tick of the timepiece, like the beating 
of a faithful and friendly heart close 
beside him. Here was companionship 
beyond any he had ever known! What 
delicious joy to lie there in the dim 
moonlight, listening to the vibrant tick- 
ing of his treasure, and dreaming of the 
things it had seen, of the journeys it 
had taken, of the secrets it had known, 
of the happy and perhaps the “ fatal” 
hours it had marked! 

Then came the thought: What if some 
one should enter the room and take it 
iway from him!—for it seemed to him 
inevitable that all the world must some- 
how understand he was now the pos- 
sessor of the thing best worth having. 

“Tt ‘ll be over my dead body,” he said 

and started at the sound of his own 
voice. He arose and barred the door by 
slipping the back of the only chair in 
the chamber under the latch—his thin 
limbs, guiltless of conventional night- 
gown, spotted with the “ black and blue ” 
marks from bruises received in his service 
for the watch. 

Again and again he drew the treasure 
from under his pillow, seanned it rap- 
turously, and said to himself: “ It’s 
mine. I got it!” 

Next day, as he entered his appearance 
at home, his mother seemed to Wesley 
to be more irritable than ever. He had 
learned that the way of happiness lay 


in attracting the least possible atten 
tion to himself in the family circle, and 
now, with his great secret, his ambition 
was complete effacement from the pa 
rental mind. 

Therefore he answered his mother’s 
inquiries in monosyllables, and watched 
for the first chance to make good his 
escape and join the boys. 

“What you been doin’ out there at 
Ev’s?” she inquired, as she bore heavily 
upon the flat-iron with which she was 
polishing the bosom of the pastoral shirt. 

“ Oh, workin’ some, an’—” 

“Working? What have you done with 
all your wages ?”’ 

“Te didn’t pay me no wages,” an- 
swered Wesley. 

“Well, I guess he didn’t come out 
much ahead at that,” sadly commented 
the mother, and then added: “ Now, don’t 
you hang around up-town. If you aren’t 
home to supper at seven o'clock you'll go 
to bed hungry. I just wonder how it 
would seem to have a husband who wasn’t 
nervous, a church that paid its minister 
enough to keep a family decently, and a 
boy who had some idea of helping out 
his father and mother.” 

There was only one serious check to 
Wesley’s pride in displaying his watch; 
he could take only his trustworthy mates 
into his confidence. To have worn his 
treasure openly and received the envious 
admiration of the entire tribe of boys 
would have involved the swift percola- 
tion of the news to the parsonage. He 
had learned, too, that parish sentiment 
forbade the possession on the part of the 
preacher’s boy of things in which other 
boys might indulge freely. “ Making 
talk”? among the members of the church 
and congregation had become early chart- 
ed in Wesley’s experience as one of 
the snags which he must steer clear 
of. Now that he had his watch, he 
wished more earnestly than ever before 
that he had not been born to the life 
of public serutiny which centred in the 
parsonage. 


But the days were rich in secret de- 
lights, and he finally came to feel a sense 
of safety in his possession, the joy of 
which steadily grew upon him. His only 
fear was that the watch might be stolen 
from his clothes while he was in the 
swimming-hole. The disappearance of 
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several pocket-knives from “ pants” left 
on the bank was a warning which he 
quickly heeded, and when he was going 
swimming he stowed the watch away in 
a hiding-place which he felt to be cun- 
ningly secure from discovery. Return- 
ing from one of these expeditions to 
the river. he went at once to his cham- 
ber. A moment later he called down 
the stairway: “Ma! Where’s my old 
rubber boots ?” 

“T exchanged them with the ragman 
from Town Line for tinware.” 

“When was ol’ Stumpy here?’ came 
from the white-faced boy at the head of 
the stairs—-a boy whose knees shook under 
him so wildly that he leaned against the 
wall for support. 

“ Oh, early—just after you left. Why?” 

‘ Nothin’.” 

Town Line was seven miles away, and 
the old peddler was of evil reputation, 
and commonly spoken of in Gray Willow 
as being “crooked as a dog’s hind leg.” 
Wesley knew that he could not follow 
on the trail of the rascally ragman 
until morning without running the 
danger of stirring up a rescue - party, 
for the Rev. Milton Merritt was a 
light sleeper who often worked off his 
midnight “nervous spells” by taking a 
census of his family. He did not dare 
to absent himself from the supper-table, 
and even the abstracted preacher, in the 
Friday depths of his sermon throes, no- 
ticed the ashen tinge of the peaked face 
opposite him and asked: 

“What is the matter, Wesley? You 
look as pale as a sheet.” 

“Stayed in too long an’ swallowed a 
lot of water when Juicy Simpson ducked 
me.” This explanation was a master- 
stroke of diplomacy. 

“THaven’t I warned you,” exclaimed 
the father, “not to associate with that 
Simpson boy? He’s a scamp—a shift- 
less, hardened little vagabond.” 

“He come after I’d gone in,” inter- 
rupted Wesley, “an’ I couldn’t drive 
him out the swimmin’-hole. He e’n lick 
the whole lot of us, and he’d beat us all 
up if we was to say anything.” 

And the meal passed safely in a table 
sermon on the influence of evil asso- 
ciates. But the night dragged dismally. 
His watch was gone! Unless he could 
recover his treasure there was nothing 
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more to live for. Somehow he would 
recover it. 

If old Stumpy, the peglegged ped- 
dler, had discovered the watch in the toe 
of the boot he would never give it up 
voluntarily. But perhaps he had not 
found it? There was his only hope. 
Anyhow, he would follow him as relent- 
lessly as Deadshot Dan had pursued the 
villain who had “robbed the defenceless 
inmates of an erstwhile happy home.” 
When the interminable night gave place 
to dawn Wesley sneaked down the stair- 
way, filled his pockets with doughnuts 
and cookies, and left a note on the 
kitchen table explaining: 

“T have gone to the country. <A _ boy 
has give me a lame Roostér.” 

Here was a grist for the parsonage 
mill, and he shrewdly caleulated that his 
mother would concern herself more about 
this unexpected addition to the family 
larder than with his absence. And it 
would take him only two miles out of his 
way to pick up the fowl which had been 
promised him by the new boy who had 
lately started in to Sunday-school. 

He covered the seven miles to Town 
Line in panting haste. As he approached 
the peddler’s shanty he saw the wagon 
was there, and his heart leaped with hope. 

“T want t’ buy back them rubber boots 
ma sold you yesterday at Gray Willow— 
if vou don’t ast too much fer ’em.” 

“They’re in there, somewhere,” an- 
swered Stumpy, pointing to a pile of 
rags under a shed. Wesley dove into the 
junk-heap like a rabbit-dog into a brush 
pile. Yes; there were the boots! In- 
stantly his arm slipped into one and then 
another. He was weak and dizzy with 
the discovery that his treasure was not 
there. But to accuse the old peddler of 
having found the watch was not a part 
of the plan of relentless pursuit which he 
had worked out in the night. Instead, 
he visited the local jewelry-store and 
scanned the trays in the show-case for 
the watch. Then he hung about the 
depot and scraped acquaintance with the 
boy who was learning telegraphy. Be- 
fore he had left, in the afternoon, his 
new jackknife, a rabbit’s foot, and a dog- 
eared copy of The Demon Huntress had 
been transferred to the “cub” operator 
in exchange for a solemn promise that if 
old Stumpy sent a watch by express 
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Wesley was to be notified. Then the dis- 
consolate young detective turned his face 
towards Gray Willow and gathered in 


the rooster. More than once, on the 
homeward way, his hand went instinct- 
ively to the empty pocket where his 


watch had once reposed. What an empty 
world it was! 

The week which followed was the first 
of the fall term, but Wesley moped about 
in spiritless indifference to the doings of 
the playground. But he haunted the post- 
office, and was first at the window after 
the distribution of each incoming mail. 

The day after the pastor and his wife 
had departed for the annual denomina- 
tional conference at Metropolis, Wesley 
roamed Main Street in a restless, indif- 
ferent survey of the displays in the dingy 
windows of the little stores. 

From force of habit he entered Deacon 
Frink’s jewelry-store and asked, “ Got any 
broken watch-springs ?” 

While the jeweller removed his mag- 
nifying-glass from its anchorage in a 
mesh of wrinkles and poked about in a 
tray of Wesley again followed 
the leadings of habit, rubbed against the 
show-case, and the 


scraps, 


listlessly eyed 


con- 
tents of the trays under the glass. 
Suddenly his heart stopped beating, 


his face went white, and the cords of his 
throat knotted tight. There, against the 
black plush of a tray, was the watech— 
his watch! It had been polished until 
it shone with an unfamiliar splendor— 
but it was his watch! The training in 
which came from his school- 
ing as a preacher’s boy served him might- 
ily in this supreme test of self-control. 
As he quietly waited for the fragments 
f shining watch-springs, apparently lis- 
the 


discretion 


tening to “foreordination ” argu- 
ment between the “Universal” free- 
thinking cattle-buyer and the Deacon, 


the riddle unfolded to him: the new set 
of silver-plated spoons which had sud- 
denly appeared on the family table! 
There had been no donation party in the 
church for months, no weddings, and 
only funerals in families too poor or too 
stingy to make fine presents to the preach- 
er. Here was the only thing which would 
account for the new tableware! 
Rebellion burned in his heart with so 
fierce a flame that he moved quickly out 
of the store, lest he should madly smash 
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the show-case, snatch his treasure, and 
run away with it. He would have it 
back again, someway—but not that way! 
Quickly he ran back to the solitary 
house, dropped down upon the wood-shed 
steps, and took counsel of his wounded 
and outraged feelings. And so it was 
not the sly and thieving old Stumpy, but 
his own mother, who had found his watch 
and swapped it away. His mother! He 
would have the watch back; and after 
that—revenge! Hot tears trailed streak- 
ily down his thin, unwashed cheeks, and 
he swallowed hard at the 
lumps of grief in his throat. 

At length, as the house eat rubbed her 
drab sides against his bare legs and 
purred comfortingly, he raised his eyes. 
They took in the potato-patch, the big- 
ness of which had appalled him at the 
planting, and given him hours of back- 
ache in the bug-fighting campaign be- 
fore he had escaped to the farm. He 
jumped quickly to his feet, ran to the 
nearest neighbor’s, and returned with a 
spading-fork and two baskets. Then he 
began a whirlwind attack upon the potato- 
field. The afternoon school-bell was ring- 
ing when he began the onslaught, but he 
did not hear it. He forgot that he had 
not eaten at noon, and at evening he was 
still fiercely plunging the fork into the 
soil, throwing his weight deftly against 
it, and uncovering hill after hill and row 
upon row of the potatoes, The yield was 


constricting 


big. This observation ard the details of 
his plan drove the thought of supper 
from his mind. The moon was bright 


when he threw down the spading-fork 
and ran down the road to Harlow’s—the 
only boy in the community who had the 
free use of a team and the liberty to pick 
up odd jobs of light hauling. His swift 
feet soon brought him in at the farm bars. 
Harlow was sitting alone on the horse- 
block, and Wesley panted out the story 
of his mission—with 
its real motive. 

“Till be there with the team a few 
minutes after sunrise,” said Harlow. 

Once more at the parsonage the boy 
took up the spading-fork and plied it by 
moonlight. The village was in its slum- 


reservations as to 


bers by the time he finished the last row. 
The rattle of Harlow’s wagon awakened 
him at sunrise, and together they fell to 
the work of picking up the potatoes, sort- 
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them as they went along down the 
Searcely a word escaped Wesley, 
and the 


ing 
rows. 
speed with which he 


caused Harlow to remark: 


frantic 
“picked up” 


“Wes, you act like our dog when he’s 


ing a chipmunk out of a rotten log!” 
swiftness with which Wesley ate 

the doughnuts Harlow’s mother had sent 
Harlow 


really truc ® 


made wonder if it not 


as the cattle-buyer had once 


were 
said, that the preacher didn’t get more 
than half enough to feed a family on. 
They 
fore the potato-buyer had _ finished 
leisurely breakfast. 


were at the cross-cut station be- 
his 
He needed, he said, 
load to fill 
therefore, drove 
which the 
“faney.” With hard, glistening 
Wesley watched him count the money. 
Fifteen dollars! Would it ke enough to 
buy back the watch? 


Loot ] 


another 
Wesley, 


price 


just his 
a bargain 


declared 


out 
ear. 
for a buyer 


eyes 


“Whip ‘em up, Harlow!” he exclaimed 
impatiently as the boys again climbed 
“This ain’t any 
get back and ’tend 
to a lot of things fore th’ stores close.” 

As the shook and 
jolted its small passengers Wesley “ paid 
off” Harlow and then fell into moody 
silence. Out of deliberations he evolved 
the that Harlow bit 
too squeamish and conscientious to be 


entrusted 


up to the wagon seat. 
funeral, and I got t’ 


clattering wagon 


conclusion was a 
of the re- 
mainder of his plan. He would eall to 
the grandson of Squire 
lamlin, who had more money to spend 


with the execution 


his assistance 
than any other boy in the village, whose 
expenditures, consequently, were less un- 
der suspicion. 

At the 


tle which 


whis- 
Clarence out of the 
store, and Wesley unfolded his plan—as 
Harlow started what 
scheme the preacher's boy was up to now, 
and wishing that he was as “smart” in 
his lessons as Wesley. 

\ few moments later Clarence visited 
the jewelry-store, and then joined Wesley 
in the horse-sheds behind the church. 

“Got it?’ eagerly questioned Wesley, 
reaching out an impatient hand which 
he could not keep from trembling. 

“You bet! but IT had to jew the old 
skinflint to git it fer th’ money.” 


village Wesley gave a 


brought 


home, wondering 


“T’ll do somethin’ fer you sometime,” 


responded Wesley, his heel 


turning on 
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home. He 


his 


and bolting towards wanted 
to be doubly 
dear to him now that it had been lost and 
But the in 
justice he had suffered did not vanish; 
the watch under his pillow seemed that 
night to tick the words: 
Re-venge! Ven-geance!” 
of what Deadshot Dan 


= his boots.” 


alone with treasure 


recovered. the bitterness at 


™ Ven-geance! 

Ile thought 
would do if he 
He could think 
of no way more effective in showing his 
mother the wild resentment which he felt 
than by “mussing up” beds ; 


one 


stood in 


the clean 
from 
sleeping-room to another, leaving behind 
him, upon the clean sheets and _ pillow- 
slips, the telltale marks of his labors in 
the potato-patch. 

When he arose in the morning he felt 
that he had planned his entire life. He 
was going to leave behind him the testy 
surveillance of 


consequently, he migrated 


misunder- 
stood and mistreated him—who had tried 
to rob him of the dearest thing he had 
ever possessed—and he would strike out 
into the great world and make a place 
for himself. At Sterling he would stop 
and the watch-factory long 
enough to earn money to carry him out 
into the West—the splendid West of 
Deadshot Dan! 

A new hardness had into his 
face, and this look came with increased 


parents who 


work in 


crept 


flintiness into his eyes as they chanced to 
read the motto over the sitting-room 
door: “God Bless Our Home.” 

“ There’s talk like that 
here for me,” he muttered, as he passed 
out of the door and tucked the key under 
the mat. Then, with a backward look, 
he took the State Road towards Sterling 

-sullen determination 
angle of 
little figure. 


too much 


from 
world-weary 


speaking 


every his thin, 


The gauzy haze of the Indian sum- 
mer draped the hills which shut about 
Gray Willow when the Rev. Milton Mer- 
ritt gave his wife her medicine from the 
tumbler on the stand beside the bed, and 
stopped on his way back to the study to 
look down the road—a habit he had 
formed in the weeks his return 
from the conference. There, turning in 
at the gate, was Wesley, his head up and 
a hard, defiant look on his sharp face. The 
father’s first blush of joy at seeing the 


since 











HE GAVE HIS 


boy, and his realization that the appealing 
letters had brought him back, suddenly 
turned to anger. The sensitive, irascible 
nature of the man whose dreams had 
turned to ashes ever since he had left the 
seminary easily fluctuated, in the turn 
of a hand, from tenderness to anger. 

He stood in the doorway with the threat 
of chastisement in his eyes. But the 
boy did not flinch. He looked steadily 
into the flashing eyes of the preacher, 
and his gaze carried a message of some- 
thing beyond the sullen defiance of a 
boyish culprit. 

Swiftly the eves of the father flushed 
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and softened. He held out his hand and 
said, “ Wesley!” 

Then they went into the study, and as 
he softly closed the door, Wesley slumped 
wearily into the chair beside the study- 
table. As the father settled wearily into 
the chair on the opposite side of the 
table the hoy’s glance took note of how 
thin and wrinkled he had grown. Sud- 
denly the man arose and stood looking 
out of the window, the polished sur- 
faces of his black clothes shining with a 
lustre which told the story of his min- 
istry more vividly than words. 

Wesley broke the silence, 
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‘She took my watch,” he said. “ It 
was mine. Gil give it to me. IL worked 
hard all summer. She found it and 
traded it to ol’ Frink for spoons. It 

“Tt was all wrong, Wesley,” inter- 
rupted the father, turning upon the boy 
a new look—one Wesley had never seen 
excepting when the preacher was deliv- 
ering that funeral sermon which had be- 
come the standard of eloquence in Gray 
Willow. “She sees it now. And so do 
I. I am as much to blame as she. It 
looked right to us then; but we know 
now that it wasn’t. I’m afraid, Wesley, 
there’s been very little in our lives where 
they've touched yours that has been 
right. But I'd like to tell you something 
about your mother and how it all looked 
to her. Shall I?” 

The boy nedded dumbly, and the tall 
man sat down and leaned forward above 


the table. The far, dreamy “ funeral- 
sermon look” lighted his face when 
he continued: 

“She was beautiful to look at then 
when she was twenty and we were mar- 
ried. But she’d always been frail and 
petted. Her father was the banker, and 
her mother died when she was little. She 
had everything — almost everything — to 
make her happy, until I came along. 
She thought I’d make her happy—and I 
thought so, too. But her father didn’t. 
Ile said I'd be a failure. He was a keen, 
far-sighted man, and—he was right! I 
have been a hopeless failure. All he said 
about my not being able to earn enough 
to keep a wife has been true; so has his 
sneer that I'd be harder to live with 
than a bear with a sore paw. It has all 
come true, Wesley. I’m the saddest ex- 
ample of a failure that ever tried to 
teach men from the pulpit. But I’ve 
failed worst of all as a father. 

“ But about your mother; she kept up 
under it all with a good face for the first 
few years; then it struck into her—the 
truth of what her father had said—the 
pinching poverty of the life she’d come 
into, the nagging, vasping criticism that 
the wife of a poor preacher has to stand 

one who is married to a failure! Every 
bright thing she’d ever looked forward to 
shrivelled and faded—and she with it. 
There isn’t a thing in this house, Wes- 


ley, that she didn’t have when she was 


marricd that hasn't been sent in as a 
‘donation ’—the chair you sit on, the 
bed she’s lying on, much of the food we 
eat, the dishes which hold it, and the 
table under the dishes—all donated—even 
her best dress, and the shoes she walks 
in! There is so little money comes in at 
the church door that the contribution 
hox is the only thing connected with the 
church or parsonage that isn’t worn out. 

“Worn out!”’—he repeated the words 
with a peculiar and lingering emphasis 

“and the litthke woman in there—your 
mother—is most worn of all. Why. boy, 
the silver-plating was so worn off the 
spoons she started housekeeping with 
that they looked as if they were made of 
brass. I’ve seen her ery over "em more 
than once—especially lately. And when 
she expected my sister to visit us, this 
cut her deeper than ever. 

“Then vou came home from a sum- 
mer’s work without bringing back a cent 
to help out in the cruel, wearing pinch 
that is growing tighter and_ tighter. 
Finally she discovered that you'd given 
your summer’s work for a watch. <A 
wateh—-when she hardly had a decent 
pair of shoes or a hat that wasn’t a 
scandal. ‘Tell fool it away,’ she told 
me, ° He'll let some boy wheedle it from 
him for something that ‘ll never do him 
or anybody else any good—and we need it 
se much!’ That’s the way it looked to 
her. boy. And to me, too. It seemed a 
sinful waste to let it go that way. But 
it was all wrong, Wesley. All wrong. 
We should have 

It was a very crumpled little figure 
which faced the preacher; but the hard, 
defiant look had vanished from the 
thin, peaked face; the blue eyes, blurred 
with tears, looked boyish again, and re 
minded the man of how they looked in 
his babyhood. 

Silently, save for much sniffing and 
choking, Wesley reached into his pocket, 
drew forth the precious watch, and put it 
on the worn, green baize of the little 
study-table. Then, with a supreme effort 
at self-control, he finally stammered as he 


shoved his treasure across the table: 
“ Ma—she 
—all right.” 


she e’n have it. It’s all 
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CHAPTER VII 
SHALL soon be back,” said Diana 
| ‘very soon. I'll just take this 
book to Dr. Roughsedge. You 
don’t mind ?” 

The question was addressed—in a depre- 
catory tone—to Mrs. Colwood, who stood 
beside her, at the Beecheote front door. 

Muriel Colwood smiled, and drew the 
furs closer round the girl’s slim throat. 

‘IT shall mind very much if you don’t 
stay out a full hour, and get a good walk.” 

Diana ran ofi, followed by her dog. 
There was something in the manner both 
of the dog and its mistress that seemed to 
how impetuous escape—and relief. 

“She looks tired out!” said the little 
companion to herself, as she turned to 
enter the hall. “ How on earth is she 
going to get through six weeks of it? 
or six months!” 

The house as she walked back through 
it made upon her the odd impression of 
having suddenly lost some of its charm. 
The peculiar sentiment—as of a warmly 
human, yet delicately ordered life, which 
it had breathed out so freely only twenty- 
four hours before--seemed to her quick 
feeling to have heen somehow obscured 
or dissipated. All its defects, old or new, 

the patches in the panelling, the dark- 
ness of the passages, stood out. 

And “all along of Eliza!” All because 
of Miss Fanny Merton! Mrs. Colwood 
reealled the morning—Miss Merton’s late 
arrival at the breakfast-table, and the 
discovery from her talk that she was 
1eccustomed to breakfast in bed, waited 
upon by her vounger sisters: her con- 
versation at breakfast, partly about the 
prices of clothes and eatables; partly in 
boasting reminiscence of her winnings at 
cards, or in sweepstakes on the “run” 
on board the steamer. Diana had de- 
voted he re¢ If to the display of the house, 
and her maid had helped Miss Merton to 
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unpack. The process had been diversified 
by raids made by Miss Fanny on Diana’s 
own wardrobe, which she had inspected 
from end to end, to an accompaniment of 
critical remark. According to her, there 
was very little that was really “ shick ” 
in it, and Diana should change her dress- 
maker. The number of her own dresses 
was large; and as to their colors and 
make, Mrs. Colwood, who had helped to 
put away some of them, could only sup- 
pose that tropical surroundings made 
tropical tastes. At the same time the 
contrast between Miss Fanny’s wardrobe 
and what she herself reported, in every 
tone of grievance and disgust, of the 
family poverty, was surprising, though 
no doubt a great deal of the finery had 
been as cheaply bought as possible. 

By luncheon-time Diana had shown 
some symptoms of fatigue, perhaps—Mrs. 
Colwood hoped !—of revolt. She had been 
already sharply questioned as to the num- 
ber of servants she kept, and the wages 
they received, as to the people in the 
neighborhood who gave parties, and the 
ages and incomes of such young or un- 
married men as might be met with at 
these parties. Miss Merton had boasted 
already of two love-affairs—one the un- 
suecessful engagement in Barbadoes, the 
other—“‘a near thing ”—which had en- 
livened the voyage to England; and 
she had extracted a promise from Di- 
ana to ask the young solicitor she had 
met with in the train—Mr. Fred Bireh 

-to lunch, without delay. Meanwhile 
she had not, of her own initiative, 
said one word of those educational ob- 
jects, in pursuit of which she was sup- 
posed to have come to England. Diana 
had proposed to her the names of certain 
teachers, both of music and languages; 
names which she had obtained with much 
trouble. Miss Fanny had replied, rather 
earelesslv, that she would think about it. 
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It was at this that the eager sweetness 
of Diana’s manner to her cousin had 
shown its first cooling. And Mrs. Col- 
wood had curiously observed that at the 
first sign of shrinking on her part, Miss 
lfanny’s demeanor had instantly changed. 
It had become sugared and flattering to 
a degree. Everything in the house was 
“ sweet ”: the old silver used at table, 
with the Mallory crest, was praised ex- 
travagantly; the cooking no less. Yet 
still Diana’s tired silence had grown; 
and the watching eves of this amazing 
young woman had been, in Mrs. Col- 
wood’s belief, now insolently, now anx- 
iously aware of it. 

Insolence !—that really, if one came to 
think of it, had been the note of Miss 
Merton’s whole behavior from the begin 
ning,—an ill-eoneealed, hardly restrained 
insolence, towards the girl, two vears 
older than herself, who had_ received 
her with such tender effusion, and was, 
moreover, in a position to help her 
30 materially. What could it—what did 
it meant 

Mrs. Colwood stood at the foot of the 
stairs a moment, lost in a trance of won- 
derment. Her heart was really sore for 
Diana’s disappointment, for the look in 
her face, as she left the house. How on 
earth could the visit be shortened and 
the voung lady removed? 

The striking of three o’clock reminded 
Muriel Colwood that she was to take the 
neweomer out for an hour. They had 
taken coffee in the morning-room up- 
stairs, Diana’s own sitting-room, where 
she wrote her letters, and followed out 
the lines of reading her father had laid 
down for her. Mrs. Colwood returned 
thither; found Miss Merton, as it seemed 
to her, in the act of examining the let- 
ters in Diana’s blotting-book; and has- 
tily proposed to her to take a turn in 
the garden. 

Fanny Merton hesitated, looked at Mrs. 
Colwood a moment dubiously, and finally 
walked up to her. 

“Oh, I don’t care about going out. 
It’s so cold and nasty. And besides, I—I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Miss Mallory thought you might like 
to see the old gardens,” said Mrs. Col- 
wood. “But if you would rather not 
venture out, I’m afraid I must go and 
write some letters.” 


“Why, you were writing letters all the 
morning! My tingers would drop off if 
| was to go on at it like that. Do you 
like being a companion ¢ I should think 
it was rather beastly—if you ask me. At 
home, they did talk about it for me. But 
[ said, no. thank you! My own mistress, 
if you please!” 

The speaker sat down by the fire, raised 
her skirt of purple cloth, and stretched a 
pair of shapely feet to the warmth. Her 
look was good-humored and lazy. 

“T am very happy here,” said Mrs. 
Colwood, quietly. “ Miss Mallory is so 
charming and so kind.’ 

Miss Fanny cleared her throat, poked 
the fire with the tip of her shoe, fidgeted 
with her dress, and finally said, abruptly, 

“T say—have all the people about 
here called?” 

The tone was so low and furtive that 
Mrs. Colwood, who had been putting away 
some embroidery silks which had been 
left on the table by Diana, turned in 
some astonishment. She found the girl’s 
eyes fixed upon her—eager and hungry. 

“Miss Mallory has had a great many 
visitors,”—she tried to pitch her words 
in the lightest possible tone,—“I am 
afraid it will take her a long time to 
return all her ealls.” 

“Well, I'm glad it’s all right about 
that!—anyway. As mamma said, you 
never know. People are so queer about 
these things. aren’t they? As if it was 
Diana’s fault!” 

Through all her wrath, Muriel Col- 
wood was conscious of a sudden pang of 
alarm: which was in truth the reawak- 
ening of something already vaguely felt, 
or surmised. She looked rather sternly 
at her companion. 

“T really don’t know what you mean, 
Miss Merton. And I never discuss Miss 
Mallory’s affairs. Perhaps you will kind- 
ly allow me to go to my letters.” 

She was moving away, when the girl 
beside her laughed again, rather angri- 
ly, and Mrs. Colwood paused, touched 
again by instinctive fear. 

“Oh, of course if I’m not to say a 
word about it—I’m not—that’s all! 
Well, now, look here— Diana needn't 
suppose that I’ve come all this way 
just for fun. I had to say that about 
lessons and that kind of thing,—TI 
didn’t want to set her against me 
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I be 


she 


but I’ve Well!—why should 
ashamed, I should like to know?” 
broke out shrilly, sitting erect, her face 
flushing deeply, her eyes on fire. “If 


some one owes you something — why 
shouldn’t you come and get it? Diana 


owes my mother money!—a lot of money! 

and we can’t afford to lose it. Mother’s 
awfully Diana,—she 
‘Oh no, it’s unkind,’—but I say it’s un- 


sweet about said, 
kind to us, not to speak, when we all want 
money so bad—and there are the boys to 


bring up—and 


“Miss Merton—I’m very sorry—but 
really I eannot let you talk to me of 
Miss Mallory’s private affairs. It would 


neither be right—nor honorable. You 
must see that. She will be in by tea- 
time herself. Please—” 

Muriel’s tone was gentle; but her at- 


Fanny Mer- 
ton stared at the frail, slim creature, in 


titude was resolution itself. 


her deep widow’s black; her color rose. 


“Oh, very well. Do as you like! 
I’m agreeable! Only I thought perhaps 
—as you and Diana seem to be such 


tremendous friends—you’d like to talk it 
with first. I don’t know 
much Diana knows—and I thought per- 
haps you’d give me a hint. Of course 
she’ll know all there was in the papers. 
But my mother claims a deal more than 
and that kind 
Mallory treated 


over me how 


trust-money—jewels 


And Unele 


the 


of thing. 


us shamefully about them—shamefully! 
That’s why I’m come over. I made 
mother let me! Oh, she’s so soft, is 


mother; she’d let anybody off. But I said, 
Diana’s rich, and she ought to make it 
up to us! If nobody else ‘ll ask her, 
[ will!” 

The girl had grown pale, but it was a 
pallor of determination and of passion. 
Mrs. Colwood had listened to the torrent 
of words, held against her will, first by 
astonishment, then by something else. If 
it should be her duty to listen ?—for the 
sake of this young life, which in these 
few weeks had so won upon her heart? 

She retraced a few steps. 

“Miss Merton,—I do 


what you have been saying. 


understand 
If you have 
any claim upon Miss Mallory, you know 
well that is the soul of honor and 
generosity. desire 


not 


she 


Her 
everybody more than their due. 

often 
693.—5 1 


is to give 


She is 


one 


too generous,—I have to 


Vou. CXVL—No 


protect 
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her. But as I have said before—it is not 
for me to discuss any claim you may 
have upon her.” 

Fanny Merton was silent for a min- 


ute, staring at her companion. Then she 
said abruptly, 
“Does she ever talk to you aboui 


Aunt Sparling?” 
“Ter mother?” 
The girl nodded. 


Mrs. Colwood hesitated—then said un- 


willingly: “No. She has mentioned her 
once or twice. One can see how she 
missed her as a child—how she misses 
her still.” 

“Well, I don’t know what eall she 


has to miss her!” cried Fanny Merton, 


in a note of angry scorn. “A precious 
good thing she died when she did—for 


everybody.” 

Mrs. Colwood felt her hands trembling. 
In the of the 
afternoon it seemed to her startled imag 
ination as though this black-eyed, black- 
browed girl, with her scowling, passionate 


growing darkness winter 


face, were entering into possession of th 
of 
vading power. 
words carefully. 
“Miss Mallory has never talked to me 
of her parents. And, if you will excuse 
me, Miss Merton,—if there is anything 
sad—or tragic—in their history, I would 
rather hear it from Miss Mallory than 


evil and in 


tried to 


Diana,—an 
She 


house, and 


choose her 


from you!” 


“ Anything sad’—anything sad? Well 
upon my word !—” 
The girl breathed fast. So, involun 


tarily, did Mrs. Colwood. 

“You don’t mean to say ”—the speaker 
threw her body forward and brought her 
close to Mrs. Colwood—“ 
not going to tell me that you don’t know 


face you are 
about Diana’s mother ?” 

She laid her hand upon Muriel’s dress. 

“Why should I Please, Miss 
Merton!” and with a resolute movement 
Mrs. Colwood tried to withdraw her dress. 

“Why, everybody knows—everybody! 
Ask anybody in the world 
about Juliet Sparling—and you'll see. In 
the saloon coming over I heard people 
talk about her all one night—they did- 


know ¢ 


ey rybody! 


n’t know who 7 was—and of course I 
didn’t tell. And there was a book in 
the ship’s library — Famous Trials, or 


some name of that sort—with the whol 
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thing in it. You don’t know—about— 
Diana’s mother?” 

The fierce, incredulous emphasis on the 
last word, for a moment, withered all reply 
on Mrs. Colwood’s lips. She walked to 
the door mechanically to see that it was 
fast shut. Then she returned. She sat 
down beside Diana’s guest, and it might 
have been seen that she had silenced fear 
and dismissed hesitation. “ After all,” 
she said, with quiet command, “I think 
1 will ask you, Miss Merton, to explain 
what you mean ?” 


The February afternoon darkened 
round the old house. There was a light 
powdering of snow on grass and trees. 
Yet still there were breathings and bird- 
notes in the air, and tones of color in 
the distance, which obseur ly prophesied 
the spring. Through the wood behind 
the house the snowdrops were rising, in 
a white, invading host, over the ground 
covered with the red-brown deposit of 
innumerable autumns. Above their glit- 
tering white rose the warm browns and 
purples of the lower wood, through which 
again shot up the magnificent trunks— 
grav and smooth and round—of the great 
beeches, which held and peopled the 
countryside, heirs of its ancestral forest. 
Any one standing in the wood could see, 
through the leafless trees, the dusky blues 
and rich violets of the encircling hill,— 
hung there, like the tapestry of some vast 
hall; or hear from time to time the loud 
wings of the wood-pigeons, as they clat- 
tered through the topmost boughs. 

Diana was still in the village. She had 
been spending her hour of escape mostly 
with the Roughsedges. The old Doctor 
among his books was now sufficiently at 
his ease with her to pet her, teach her, 
and, when necessary, laugh at her. And 
Mrs. Roughsedge, however she might feel 
herself eclipsed by Lady Lucy, was in 
truth much more fit to minister to such 
ruffled feelings as Diana was now con- 
scious of than that delicate and dignified 
lady. Diana’s disillusion about her cousin 
was, so far, no very lofty matter. It 
hurt; but on her run to the village, the 
natural common sense Mrs. Colwood had 
detected had wrestled stoutly with her 
wounded feelings. Better take it with a 
laugh! To laugh, however, one must be 
distracted; and Mrs. Roughsedge, bub- 


bling over with gossip and good humor, 
was distraction personified. Stern Jus- 
tice, in the person of Lord M.’s game- 
keeper, had that morning brought back 
Diana’s two dogs in leash, a pair of ab- 
ject and convicted villains, from the 
delirium of a night’s hunting. The son 
of Miss Bertram’s coachman had only 
just missed an appointment under the 
District Council by one place on the list 
of candidates. A “Red Van” bursting 
with Socialist literature had that morning 
taken up its place on the village green; 
and Diana’s poor housemaid, in payment 
of a lifetime’s neglect, must now lose 
every tooth in her head, according to the 
verdict of the locai dentist—an excellent 
young man, in Mrs. Roughsedge’s opin- 
ion, but ready to give you almost too 
much pulling out for your money. On all 
these topics she overflowed,—with much 
fun and unfailing good humor. So that 
after half an hour spent with Mrs. Rough- 
sedge and Hugh in the little drawing- 
room at the White Cottage, Diana’s as- 
pect was very different from what it had 
been when she arrived. 

Hugh, however, had noticed her pallor 
and depression. He was obstinately cer- 
tain that Oliver Markham was not the 
man to make such a girl happy. Between 
the rich Radical member and the young 
ofticer—poor, slow of speech and wits, and 
passionately devoted to the old-fashioned 
ideals and traditions in which he had 
been brought up—there was a natural 
antagonism. But Roughsedge’s contempt 
for his brilliant and suecessful neighbor 
—on the ground of selfish ambitions and 
unpatriotic trucklings—was in truth 
much more active than anything Mark- 
ham had ever shown, or felt, towards 
himself. For in the young soldier there 
slept potentialities of feeling and of ac- 
tion, of which neither he nor others were 
as yet aware. 

Nevertheless he faced the facts. He 
remembered the look with which Diana 
had returned to the Beecheote drawing- 
room, where Markham awaited her, the 
day before, and told himself not to be 
a fool. 

Meanwhile he had found an opportu- 
nity in which to tell her, unheard by his 
parents, that he was practically certain 
of his Nigerian appointment, and must 
that night break it to his father and 
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mother. And Diana had listened like a 
sister, all sympathy and kind looks, prom- 
ising in the young man’s ear, as he said 
the that she 
again next day to cheer his 


go0od-by at garden gate, 
would come 
mother up. 

He stood looking after 
walked away, his hands in his pockets, a 
flush on his How her 
coming had glorified and transformed the 
) 


' 
piace. 


her as she 


handsome face. 
No womanish nonsense, too, about 
this going of his!—though she knew well 
that it meant fighting. Only a kindling 
of the eyes,—a few questions as practical 
as they were eager,—and then that flut- 
tering of the soft breath which he had 
noticed as she bent over his mother. 

But for him! Thus it is 
that women, the noblest and the dearest, 
throw She, with all 
the right and proper feelings of an Eng- 
lishwoman, to mate with this plausible 
Radical and Little- Englander! Hugh 
kicked the stones of the gravel savag: ly 
to right and left as he walked back to the 
house,—in a black temper with his pov- 
erty and Diana’s foolishness. 

But was she really in love? 


she was not 


themselves away. 


“ Why then 
He found a kind 
of angry comfort in the remembrance of 
her drooping looks. 


so pale, fond lover?” 


They were no credit 
to Markham, anyway. 

Meanwhile Diana walked home, linger 
ing by the way in two or three cottages. 
She was shyly beginning to make friends 
with the people. An old road-mender 
kept her listening while he told her how 
a Tallyn keeper had peppered him in the 
eye, ten years before, as he was crossing 
One eye had 
been taken out, and the other was almost 
there he sat, blind, and cheerfully 
the tale-—* Muster Markham- 
Muster Henry Markham—had been verra 
kind,—ten shillin’ a week, and an odd 
then. I do suffer terr’ble, 
but ther’s noa good in 
is there?” 

Next door, in a straggling line of cot- 


Barrow Common at dusk. 


useless ; 


telling 


job now and 
miss, at times, 
grumblin’— 
tages, she found a gentle, chattering wid- 
ow whose husband had been drowned in 
the brew-house at Beechcote twenty years 
before, drowned in the big vat!—before 
The 
widow was proud of so exceptional a 
tragedy; eager to tell the tale. How had 
she lived since? 


any one had heard a cry or a sound. 


Oh, a bit here and a 
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bit there. 
the parish. 
Last of all, in 
tween the 
paused to see a jolly middle-aged woman, 
with a humorous eye, and a stream of con- 


And of late, half a crown from 


a cottage midway be 


village and Beechcote, she 


versation,—held prisoner by an incurable 
disease. She was absolutely alone in the 
Nobody knew what she had to 
But she could always find a crust 
for some one more destitute than herself, 
and she ranked high among the wits of 
To Diana she talked of her 
predecessors—the Vavasours—whose feu- 
dal presence seemed to be still brooding 
over the village. With little chuckles of 
instance after instance 
of the tyranny with which they had lorded 
it over the countryside in early Victorian 
how the “ Madam 
those days had pulled the feathers from 
the village girls’ hats, and turned a fam- 
ily who had offended her, with their be- 
longings, out into the village street. But 
when Diana rejoiced that such days were 


world. 
liv e on. 


the village. 


laughter, she gave 


days; Vavasour” of 


done, the old woman gave a _ tolerant 
i Noa noa! Thev were none so bad 
were t’ Vavasours. Only they war no 


good at ‘ heirin’,’ ” 

“ Airing?” 

“ Tleirin’,’ repeated Betty Dyson, em- 
phatically. “Theer was old 
Henry—wi’ noabody to follow ’im—an’ 
Mr. Edward noa better,—and now thissun, 
wi’ nobbut 


said Diana, mystified. 


Squire 


lasses. 
good at ‘ heirin’,’ 


Noa—they war noa 
Then 
°Agr 
Yo'll be gettin’ married one o’ 
these days, I'll uphowd yer.” 

Diana colored and laughed. 

“ Ave,” said the old woman, laughing 
too, with the merriment of a girl. “Sweet 
hearts is but 


moor’s t’ pity.” 
she looked slyly at her companion. 


yo’, miss ? 


noa good you mun ha’ 
a sweetheart!” 

Diana fled, pursued by Betty’s raillery, 
and then by the thought of this lonely 
laughing woman, often tormented by pain, 
standing on the brink of ugly death, and 
yet turning back to look with this merry, 
indulgent eye upon the past; and on this 
dingy old world, in which she had played 
so ragged and limping a part. Yet clear- 
ly she would play it again if she could 
so sweet is mere life!—and so hard to 
silence in the breast. 


Diana walked quickly through the 
woods, the prey of one of those vague 
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storms of feeling which test and stretch 
the soul of youth. 
To what horrors had she been listening ? 
the suffering of the blinded road- 
mender,—the grotesque and hideous death 
of the young laborer in his full strength, 
the griefs of a childless and penniless 
old woman? Yet life had somehow en- 
gulfed the horrors, and had spread its 
quiet waves above them, under a pale, 
late-born sunshine. The stoicism of the 
poor rebuked her, as she thought of the 
sharp impatience and disappointment in 
which she had parted from Mrs. Colwood. 
She seemed to hear her father’s voice. 
“ No shirking, Diana! You asked her— 


you formed absurd and exaggerated ex- 


pectations. She is here; and she is not 
responsible for your expectations. Make 
the best of her, and do your duty!” 

And eagerly the child’s heart answered, 
“ Yes, yes, papa!—dear papa!” 

And there, sharp in color and line, it 
rose on the breast of memory, the beloved 
face. It set pulses beating in Diana 
which from her childhocd onwards had 
been a life within her life, a pain an- 
swering to pain, the child’s inevitable 
response to the father’s misery, always 
discerned, never understood. 

This abiding remembrance of a dumb, 
unmitigable grief, beside which she had 
grown up, of which she had never known 
the secret, was indeed one of the main 
factors in Diana’s personality. Muriel 
Colwood had at once perceived it; Mark- 
ham had been sometimes puzzled by the 
signs of it. 

To-day, bheeause of anny and this 
toppling of her dreams, the dark mood, 
to which Diana was always liable, had 
descended heavils upon her. She had no 
sooner rebuked it, by the example of 
the poor, or the remembrance of her fa- 
ther’s long patience, than she was torn 
by questions, vehement, insistent, full of 
anew ang lish 

Why had her father been so unhappy? 
What was the meaning of that cloud, un- 
der which she had grown up? 

She had re peate d to Muriel Colwood the 
stock explanations she had been accus- 
tomed to give herself of the manner and 
circumstances of her bringing up. To- 
day they seemed to her own mind, for the 
first time, utterly insufficient. In a sud- 


" 


den crash and confusion of feeling it 


was as though she were tearing open the 
heart of the past, passionately probing 
and searching. 

Certain looks and phrases of Fanny 
Merton were really working in her mem- 
ory. They were so light, yet so ugly. 
They suggested something, but so vague 
ly that Diana could find no words for it; 
a note of desecration, of cheapening 
a breath of dishonor. It was as though 
a mourner, shut in for years with sacred 
memories, became suddenly aware that 
all the time, in a sordid world outside, 
these very memories had been the sport 
of an unkind and insolent chatter that 
besmirched them. 

Her mother! 

In the silence of the wood the girl’s 
slender figure stiffened itself against an 
attacking thought. In her inmost mind 
e knew well that it was from her 
mother—and her mother’s death—that 
all the strangeness of the past de- 
scended. But yet the death and grief 
she remembered had never presented 


al 


themselves to her, as they appear to other 
bereaved ones. Why had nobody ever 
spoken to her of her mother, in her child- 
hood and youth?—neither father, nor 
nurses, nor her old French governess? 
Why had she no pictures, no relies, no 
letters? In the box of “ Sparling Papers ” 
there was nothing that related to Mrs. 
Sparling; that she knew—for her father 
had abruptly told her so, not long before 
his death. They were old family records 
which he could not bear to destroy, the 
honorable records of an upright race; 
which some day, he thought, “ might be 
a pleasure to her.” 

Often during the last six months of his 
life, it seemed to her now, in this in- 
tensity of memory, that he had been on 
the point of breaking the silence of a life- 
time. She recalled moments and looks 
of agonized effort and yearning. But he 
died of a growth in the throat; and for 
weeks before the end speech was for- 
bidden him, on acecount’of the constant 
danger of hemorrhage. So that Diana 
had always felt herself starved of those 
last words and messages which make the 
treasure of bereaved love. Often and 
often the ery of her loneliness to her dead 
father had been the bitter ery of An- 
dromache to Hector—“*I had from thee, 
in dying, no memorable word, on which I 
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might ever think in the year of mourning, 
while I wept for thee.” 
Had there been a quarrel between her 
father and mother 
at which 


or something worse ? 
Diana’s ignorance of life, 


imposed upon her by her upbringing, 


could only glance in shuddering? She 
knew her mother had died at twenty-six; 
the years her death 
Mr. Mallory had been much away, travel- 
Asia Minor. The 
young wife must have been often alone. 
Diana, eatching of the 
breath, envisaged possibilities, of which 


that in two before 


ling and exploring in 


with a sudden 


no rational being of full age who reads 
a newspaper can be unaware. 

Then, 
denial, she 
from her. 
helpless 
now the only guardian? In these easy, 
the old 
and endurances look to us either affected 
life, 
may seem strange even, 


inward passion of 
the 


Outrage! 


with an 
nightmare 
those 


shook whole 


treason! to 


memories of which she was 


forgetting days, when 


passions 


such a such an exile 


as her father’s, 


or eccentric, 


so she accused herself—to that father’s 
child. But that is because we are mean 
souls beside those who begot us. We 


cannot feel as they; and our constancy, 
compared to theirs, is fickleness. 

So, in spirit, she knelt again beside 
her dead, embracing their cold feet, and 
asking pardon. 

The tears clouded her eves; she wan- 
dered blindly on through the wood; till 
she was light and 


She had come to a clearing, where 


conscious of sudden 


space. 


several huge beeches had been torn up 
by a storm some years before. Their 


place had been filled by a tangle of many 
saplings, and in their midst rose an elder- 
bush, already showing leaf, amid the bare 
winterly wood. The last western light 
caught the twinkling leaf-buds, and made 
of the tree a Burning Bush, first herald 
of the spring. 

The sight of it unloosed some swell of 
passion in Diana; she found herself smil- 
ing amid her tears, and saying incohe- 
rent things, that only the wood caught. 

To-day was the meeting of Parliament. 
She pictured the scene. Markham 
there, full of and ambitions. 
Innocently, exultantly, she reminded her- 
self how much she knew of them. If he 
could not have her sympathy, he must 
have chilling 


was 
projects 


her antagonism. Jut no 
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exclusions and reserves! Rather, a gen- 
erous confidence on his side; and a grad- 
ual, a childlike melting and kindling on 
hers. In polities she would never agree 
with him,- she would fight him 
with all her breath and strength. But 
not with the methods of Mrs. Fothering- 
ham. No!—what polities to do 
with—with 


She dropped her face in 


never! 


have 


her hands, 
laughing to herself, the delicious tremors 
Would 

She understood she 
to; had 
But ought she to allow 
She 


of first love running through her. 
from him? 
was to be 


she hear 


written though she 
never asked it. 
it? Was it convenable? knew that 
girls now did what they liked; threw all 
the old rules overboard. But—proudly 

she stood by the old rules; she would 
do nothing “ fast ” Yet she 
an orphan alone; 
‘or her 


or forward. 
was standing 
might be 


for ot hers ¢ 


surely 
there more freedom 
than 
With the 
new happiness had come back the 
the old yearning. It wasn’t, wasn’t 
ny’s fault! She—Diana 
derstood that Mr. Merton was a vulgar, 
grasping man of no breeding; who had 
entrapped “ your aunt Bertha 

who was very foolish and very young” 

into a most undesirable marriage. <As for 
Mrs. Merton—Aunt Fanny had 
with her many photographs, among them 
her mother. A weak, ; 
pretty still. Diana had 
sought her own mother in it, with a pas 
sionate, yet shrinking curiosity; only to 


She hurried home. rush of 
old pity, 
Fan 
had always un- 


somelhx Ww 


Bertha 
several of heavy 


face, rather 


provoke a rather curt reply from Fanny, 
in answer to a question she had with dif- 
ficulty brought herself to put— 

‘Not a bit! There 


wasn’t a scrap 


of likeness between mother and Aunt 
Sparling.” 
The evening passed off better than 


the morning had done. Eyes more acute 
1 


in her own interests than Diana’s might 
have perceived a change in Fanny Mer 
ton, after her long conversation with Mrs. 
Colwood. <A certain excitement, a cer- 
tain triumph, perhaps an occasional re- 
lenting and compunction: all these might 
have been observed or guessed. She 
made herself quite amiable; showed more 
photographs, talked still more frankly of 
her card-winnings on the and 


steamer, 
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of the flirtation which had beguiled the 
voyage; bespoke the immediate services 
of Diana’s maid for a dress that must 
be done up; and expressed a desire for 
another and a bigger wardrobe in her 
room. Gradually a tone of possession, al- 
most of command, crept in. Diana, as- 
tonished and amused, made no resistance. 
These, she supposed, were West-Indian 
manners. The Colonies are like healthy 
children that submit in their youth, and 
then grow up and order the household 
about. What matter! 

Meanwhile Mrs. Colwood looked a little 
pale, and confessed to a headache. Diana 
was pleased, however, to see that she and 
Fanny were getting on better than had 
seemed to be probable in the morning. 
anny wished—nay, was resolved—to be 
entertained and amused. Mrs. Colwood 
threw herself with new zest into the va- 
rious plans Diana had made for her 
cousin. There were to be a luncheon- 
party, an afternoon tea, and so forth. 
Only Diana, pricked by a new mistrust, 
said nothing in public about an engage- 
ment she had, to spend a Saturday-to- 
Monday with Lady Luey at Tallyn three 
weeks later; though she and Muriel made 
anxious plans as to what could be done 
to amuse Fanny during the two days. 
Diana was alone in her room at night, 
when Mrs. Colwood knocked. Would 
Diana give her some lavender-water? 
her headache was still severe. Diana flew 
to minister to her; but once admitted, 
Muriel said no more of her headache. 
Rather she began to soothe and caress 
Diana. Was she in better spirits? Let 
her only entrust the entertaining of Fan- 
ny Merton to her friend and companion, 

Mrs. Colwood would see to it. Diana 
laughed, and silenced her with a kiss. 

Presently they were sitting by the fire, 
Muriel Colwood in a large armchair, a 
frail, fair creature, with her large, dark- 
circled eyes, and her thin hands and arms; 
Diana kneeling beside her. 

“T had no idea what a poison poverty 
could be!” said Muriel, abruptly, with her 
gaze on the fire. 

“ My cousin?” Diana looked up, start- 
led. “Was that what she was saying 
to you?” 

Muriel nodded assent. Her look— 
so anxious and tender—held, enveloped 
her companion. 


“ Are they in debt?” said Diana, slowly. 

“Terribly. They seem to be going to 
break up their home.” 

“Did she tell you all about it?” 

Mrs. Colwood hesitated. 

“A great deal more than I wanted to 
know!” she said at last, as though the 
words broke from her. 

Diana thought a little. 

“T wonder—whether that was—what 
she came home for?” 

Mrs. Colwood moved uneasily. 

“T suppose if you are in those straits 
you don’t really think of anything else 
though you may wish to.” 

“Did she tell you how much they 
want?” said Diana, quickly. 

“She named a thousand pounds!” 

Muriel might have been describing 
her own embarrassments, so scarlet had 
she become. 

“ A thousand pounds!” cried Diana, in 
amazement. “But then why — why— 
does she have so many frocks—and play 
cards for money—and bet on races ?” 

She threw her arms round Mrs. Col- 
wood’s knees impetuously. 

Muriel’s small hand smoothed back the 
girl’s hair, timidly yet eagerly. 

“TI suppose that’s the way they’ve been 
brought up.” 

“A thousand pounds! And does she 
expect me to provide it ?” 

“T am afraid—she hopes it.” 

“But I haven’t got it!” eried Diana, 
sitting down on the floor. “T’ve spent 
more than I ought on this place; I’m 
overdrawn; I ought to be economical for 
a long time. You know, Muriel, I’m not 
really rich.” 

Mrs. Colwood colored deeper than ever. 
But apparently she could think of noth- 
ing to say. Her eyes were riveted on 
her companion. 

“No, I’m not rich,” resumed Diana, 
with a frown, drawing circles on the 
ground with her finger. “Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to have taken this house. I 
dare say it was horrid of me. But I 
couldn’t have known, could I?—that Fan- 
ny would be coming, and want a thou- 
sand pounds?” 

She looked up expecting sympathy 
perhaps a little indignation. Mrs. Col- 
wood only said, 

“T suppose she would not have come 
over—if things had not been very bad.” 
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THE 


TESTING 


“Why didn’t she give me some warn 
ing?’ cried Diana, “instead of talking 
about French lessons! But am I bound 
do you think I am bound to give the Mer- 
tons a thousand pounds? I know 
got tired of giving them money. 
der if it’s right!” 

She 


papa 
I won- 
frowned. Her voice was a little 
Her eyes flashed. 

Mrs. Colwood again touched her hair, 
with a hand that trembled. 

“They are your only relations, aren’t 
they?” she said, pleadingly. 

“Yes,” said Diana, still with the same 
roused look. 

“Perhaps it would set them on their 
feet altogether.” 

The girl gave a puzzled laugh. 

“Did she—Muriel, 
tell me ?” 

“T think she wanted me to break it 
to you,” said Mrs. Colwood, after a mo- 


stern. 


did she ask you to 


ment. “And I thought it—it might save 
you pain.” 
“Just like you!” Diana stooped to 


kiss her hand. 
ache meant! 


“That’s what your head- 
Well, but now [— 
ought I—to do it?” 


ought 


She clasped her hands round her knees 
and swayed backwards and forwards— 
pondering,—with a rather sombre brow. 
Mrs. Colwood’s expression was hidden in 
the darkness of the big chair. 

“Always supposing I 
resumed Diana. “ And I certainly could- 
n’t do it at I haven’t got it. I 
should have to sell something, or borrow 
from the bank. No, I must think—I 
must think over it,” she added, more 
resolutely, as though her way cleared. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Colwood, faint- 


ean do it,” 


once; 


ly. Then she raised herself. “ Let me 
tell her so,—let me save you the con- 
versation.” 

“You dear!—but why should you!” 


said Diana, in amazement. 

“ Let me.” 

“Tf you like! But I can’t have Fanny 
making you look like this. 
go to bed.” 


Please, please 


An hour later, Mrs. Colwood, in her 
room, was still up and dressed, hanging 
motionless, and thought, over 
the dying fire. And before she went to 
sleep, far in the small hours, her pillow 
was wet with crying. 


deep in 


OF 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THOUGHT Id perhaps better let 


| know—I’m—well, I’m going to 
have a talk with Diana this morning!” 
The voice was determined. Muriel Col- 
wood—startled and dismayed surve yed 
the speaker. She had been waylaid on 
the threshold of her room. 
was half-way through. 


you 


The morning 
Visitors, includ 


ing Mr. Fred Birch, were expected to 
lunch, and Miss Merton, who had 
heen lately invisible, had already, she 


saw, changed her dress. At breakfast, it 
seemed to Mrs. Colwood, she had been 
barely presentable. Untidy hair, a dress 
with hooks missing, and ruffles 
in need of washing—Muriel could 
only suppose that the carelessness of her 


various 
much 


attire was meant to mark the complete- 
ness of her conquest of Beecheote. But 
now scarlet velveteen, her 
arms bare to the elbow, her frizzled and 
curled hair, the powder which gave a 


her gown of 


bluish white to her complexion, the 
bangles and beads which adorned her, 


showed her armed to the last pin for the 
encounters of the luncheon-table. 

Mrs. Colwood, however, after a first 
dazzled look at what she wore, thought 
only of what she said. She hurriedly drew 
the girl into her own room and shut the 
When, after conversation, 
Fanny emerged, Mrs. Colwood was left 
in a state of agitation that was partly 


door. some 


fear, partly helpless indignation. Dur 
ing the fortnight since Miss Merton’s 
arrival, all the energies of the house 


had been devoted to her amusement. A 
little whirlwind of dissipation had blown 
through the days. Two meets, a hockey- 
match, a concert at the neighboring town, 
a dinner-party, and various “ drums,” be- 
sides a luncheon-party, and afternoon tea 
at Beechcote itself in honor of the guest: 

Mrs. Colwood thought the girl might 
have been content! sut she had ex 
amined everything presented to her with 
a very critical eye, and, all through, it 
had been plain that she was impatient 
and dissatisfied. For, inevitably, her 
social success was not great. Diana, on 
the other hand, was still a new sensa 
tion, and something of a queen wherever 


she went. Her welcoming eyes, her im- 


petuous smile, drew a natural homage; 
and Fanny followed sulkily in her wake, 
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accepted—not without surprise—as Miss 
Mallory’s kinswoman, but distinguished 
by no special attentions. 

In any case, she would have rebelled 
against the situation. Her vanity was 
amazing, her temper violent. At home 
she had been treated as a beauty, and 
had ruled the family with a firm view 
to her own interests. What in Alicia 
Drake was disguised by a_ thousand 
subtleties of class and training, was 
here in its erudest form. Sut there 
was more besides,—miserably plain now 
to this trembling spectator. The _ re- 
sentment of Diana’s place in life, as 
of something robbed, not earned,—the 
scarcely concealed claim either to share 
it, or attack it,—these things were no 
longer riddles to Muriel Colwood. Rath- 
er they were the storm-signs of a com- 
ing tempest, already darkening above an 
innocent head. 

What could she do? The little lady 
gave her days and nights to the question, 
and saw no way out. Sometimes she 
hoped that Diana’s personality had made 
an impression on this sinister guest; she 
traced a grudging consciousness in Fan- 
ny of her cousin’s generosity and charm. 
But this perception only led to fresh 
despondency. Whenever Fanny softened, 
it showed itself in a claim to intimacy, 
as sudden and as violent as her ill- 
temper. She must be Diana’s first and 
dearest, — be admitted to all Diana’s 
secrets and friendships. Then on Diana’s 
side, inevitable withdrawal, shrinking, 
self-defence,—and on Fanny’s a _ hotter 
and more acrid jealousy. 

Meanwhile, as Mrs. Colwood knew, 
Diana had been engaged in correspond- 
ence with her solicitors, who had been 
giving her some prudent and rather strin- 
gent advice on the subject of income 
and expenditure. This morning, so Mrs. 
Colwood believed, a letter had arrived. 

Presently she stole out of her room, 
to the head of the stairs. There she 
remained, pale and irresolute, for a lit- 
tle while, listening to the sounds in the 
house. But the striking of the hall clock, 
the sighing of a stormy wind round 
the house, and, occasionally, a sound of 
talking in the drawing-room, was all 
she heard. 


Diana had been busy in the hanging 


of some last pictures in the drawing- 
room—photographs from Italian pictures 
and monuments. They had belonged to 
her father, and had been the dear com- 
panions of her childhood. Each, as she 
handled it, breathed its own memory— 
of the little villa on the Portofino road, 
with its green shutters, and rooms closed 
against the sun; or of the two short visits 
to Luecea and Florence she had made with 
her father. 

Among the photographs was one of 
the “ Annunciation ” by Donatello, which 
glorifies the southern wall of Santa 
Croce. Diana had just hung it in a 
panelled corner, where its silvery bril- 
liance on dark wood made a point of 
pleasure for the eye. She lingered before 
it, wondering whether it would please 
him, when he came. Unconsciously her 
life had slipped into this habit of refer- 
ring all its pains and pleasures to the un- 
seen friend—holding with him that con- 
stant dialogue of the heart without which 
love neither begins nor grows. 

Yet she no longer dreamt of discuss- 
ing Fanny, and the perplexities Fanny 
had let loose on Beecheote, with the liv- 
ing Markham. Money affairs must be 
kept to oneself; and somehow Fanny’s 
visit had become neither more nor less 
than a money-aftair. 

That morning Diana had received a 
letter from old Mr. Riley, the head of 
the firm of Riley and Bonner—a letter 
which was almost a lecture. If the case 
were indeed urgent, said Mr. Riley, if 
the money must be found, she could of 
course borrow on her securities, and the 
firm would arrange it for her. But Mr. 
Riley, exeusing himself as her father’s 
old friend, wrote with his own hand to 
beg her to consider the matter further. 
Her expenses had lately been many, and 
some of her property might possibly de- 
cline in value during the next few years. 
A prudent management of her affairs was 
really essential. Could not the money be 
gradually saved out of income? 

Diana colored uneomfortably as she 
thought of the letter. What did the dear 
old man suppose she wanted the money 
for? It hurt her pride that she must 
appear in this spendthrift light to eyes 
so honest and scrupulous. 

3ut what could she do? Fanny poured 
out ugly reports of her mother’s financial 
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necessities to Muriel Colwood; Mrs. Col- 
wood repeated them to Diana. And the 
Mertons were Diana’s only kinsfolk. The 
claim of blood pressed her hard. 

Meanwhile, with a shrinking distaste, 
she had tried to avoid the personal 
discussion of the matter with Fanny. 
The task of curbing the girl’s impa- 
tience, day after day, had fallen to Mrs. 
Colwood. 

Diana was still standing in a reverie 
before the “ Annunciation” when the 
drawing-room door opened. As she looked 
round her, she drew herself sharply to- 
gether; with the movement of a sudden 
and instinctive antipathy. 

“That’s all right,” said Fanny Merton, 
surveying the room with satisfaction, and 
closing the door behind her. “I thought 
I'd find you alone.” 

Diana remained nervously standing be- 
fore the picture, awaiting her cousin, 
her eyes wider than usual, one hand at 
her throat. 

“Look here,” said Fanny, approaching 
her,—“ I want to talk to you.” 

Diana braced herself. “ All right.” 
She threw a look at the clock. “ Just 
give me time to get tidy before lunch.” 

“Oh, there’s an hour—time enough!” 

Diana drew forward an armchair for 
Fanny, and settled herself into the cor- 
ner of a sofa. Her dog jumped up 
beside her and laid his nose on her lap. 

Fanny held herself straight. Her 
color under the powder had heightened 
a little. The two girls confronted each 
other, and vaguely, perhaps, each felt 
the strangeness of the situation. Fanny 
was twenty, Diana twenty-three. They 
were of an age when girls are generally 
under the guidance or authority of their 
elders,—comparatively little accustomed, 
in the normal family, to discuss affairs, 
or take independent decisions. Yet here 
they met, alone and untrammelled; as 
hostess and guest in the first place; as 
kinswomen, yet comparative strangers to 
each other, and conscious of a secret dis- 
like, each for the other; on the one side 
an exultant and partly eruel conscious- 
ness of power; on the other feelings of 
repugnance and revolt only held in check 
by the forces of a tender and scrupu- 
lous nature. 

Fanny cleared her throat. 


” Well, of course Mrs. Colwood’s told 
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ne all you've been saying to her. And 
I don’t say I’m surprised.” 

Diana opened her large eyes. 

‘Surprised at what?” 

‘ Surprised—well!—surprised you did- 
n’t see your way all at once, and that kind 
of thing. I know I’d want to ask a lot 
of questions!—shouldn’t I, just! Why, 
that’s what I expected. But you see, my 
{ime in England’s getting on. I’ve noth- 
ing to say to my people; and they bother 
my life out every mail.” 

“What did you really come to Eng- 
land for?” said Diana, in a low voice. 
er attitude, curled up among the cush- 
ions of the sofa, gave her an almost child- 
ish air. Fanny, on the other hand, re- 
splendent in her searlet dress and high 
coiffure, might have been years older 
than her cousin. And any stranger watch- 
ing the face, in which the hardness of 
an “old eampaigner ” already strove with 
youth, would have thought her, and not 
Diana, the mistress of the house. 

At Diana’s question, Fanny’s eyes 
flickered a moment. 

“Oh, well, I had lots of things in my 
mind. But it was the money that mat- 
tered most.” 

“T see,” murmured Diana. 

Fanny fidgeted a little with one of the 
three bead necklaces which adorned her. 
Then she broke out: 

“Look here, Diana, you’ve never been 
poor in your life—so you don’t know 
what it’s like being awfully hard up. 
But ever since father died, mother’s had 
a frightful lot of trouble—all of us to 
keep, and the boys’ schooling to pay, and 
next to nothing to do it on. Father left 
everything in a dreadful muddle. He 
never had a bit of sense—” 

Diana made a sudden movement. Fan- 
ny looked at her astonished, expecting her 
to speak. Diana, however, said nothing, 
and the girl resumed: 

“T mean, in business. He’d got every- 
thing into a shocking state, and instead 
of six hundred a year for us, as we'd 
always been led on to expect—well, there 
wasn’t three! Then, you know, Uncle 
Mallory used to send us money. Well” 
she cleared her throat again and looked 
away from Diana—*“ about a year before 
he died he and father fell out about some- 
thing—so that didn’t come in any more. 
Then we thought perhaps he’d remember 
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us in his will. And that was another 
disappointment. So .you see — really, 
mother didn’t know where to turn.” 

‘IT suppose papa thought he had done 
all he could,” said Diana, in a voice which 
tried to keep quite steady. “ He never 
denied any claim he felt just. I feel I 
must say that; beeause you seem to blame 
papa. But of course I am very sorry for 
Aunt Bertha.” 

At the words “ claim ” and “ just ” there 


was a quick change of expression in Fan- 
ny’s eyes. She broke out angrily: “ Well, 


you really don’t know about it, Diana, 
so it’s no good talking. And I’m not go- 
ing to rake up old things—” 

“ But if I don’t know,” said Diana, in- 
ierrupting, “hadn’t you better tell me? 
Why did papa and Uncle Merton dis- 
agree? And why did you think papa 
ought to have left you money?” She 
hent forward insistently. There was a 
dignity—perhaps also a touch of haughti- 
ness, in her bearing, which exasperated 
the girl beside her. The haughtiness was 
that of one who protects the dead. But 
Fanny’s mind was not one that per- 
ceived the finer shades. 

“Well, I'm not going to say!” said 
Fanny, with vehemence. “ But I can tell 
you, mother has a claim!—and Uncle 
Mallory ought to have left us something!” 

The instant the words were out she 
regretted them. Diana abandoned her 
childish attitude. She drew herself to- 
gether and sat upright on the edge of 
the sofa. The color had come flooding 
back hotly into her cheeks, and the slight- 
ly frowning look produced by the effort 
to see the face before her distinctly, gave 
a peculiar intensity to the eyes. 

“Fanny, please!—you must tell me 
why!” 

The tone, resolute, yet appealing, put 
Fanny in an evident embarrassment. 

“Well, I can’t,” she said, after a mo- 
ment,—* so it’s no good asking me.” 
Then suddenly she hesitated—* or—at 
le ast a 

“ At least, what? Please go on.” 

Fanny wriggled again, then said with 
a burst, 

“Well, my mother was Aunt Spar- 
ling’s younger sister—you know that— 
don’t you ?—” 


“Of course ” 


“And our grandfather died a year 


before Aunt Sparling. She was mother’s 
trustee. Oh, the money’s all right—the 
trust money, I mean,” said the girl, 
hastily. “But it was a lot of other 
things,—that mother says grandpapa al- 
ways meant to divide between her and 
Aunt Sparling,—and she never had them, 
—nor a farthing out of them!” 

“What other things? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“ Jewels !—there !—jewels,—and _ a_ lot 
of plate. Mother says she had a right 
to half the things that belonged to her 
mother. Grandpapa always told her 
she should have them. And there wasn’t 
a word about them in the will.” 

“JT haven’t any diamonds,” said Diana, 
quietly, “or any jewels at all, except a 
string of pearls papa gave me, when I 
was nineteen, and two or three little 
things we bought in Florence.” 

Fanny Merton grew still redder; she 
stared aggressively at her cousin. 

“ Well—that was because—Aunt Spar- 
ling sold all the things!” 

Diana started and recoiled. 

“You mean,” she said, her breath flut- 
tering, “that—mamma sold things she 
had no right to—and never gave Aunt 
Bertha the money!” 

The restrained passion of her look had 
an odd effect upon her companion. Fanny 
first wavered under it, then laughed; a 
laugh that was partly perplexity, partly 
something else, indecipherable. 

“Well, as I wasn’t born then, I don’t 
know. You needn’t be cross with me, 
Diana; 1] didn’t mean to say any harm 
of anybody. 3ut—mother says ”—she 
laid an obstinate stress on each word— 
“that she remembers quite well—grand- 
papa meant her to have—a diamond 
necklace,—a riviére ” (she began to check 
the items off on her fingers); “ there were 
two, and of course Aunt Sparling had the 
best ;—two bracelets, one with turquoises 
and one with pearls,—a diamond brooch,— 
an opal pendant,—a little watch set with 
diamonds, grandma used to wear,—and 
then a lot of plate!—-Mother wrote me out 
a list—I’ve got it here.” She opened a 
beaded bag on her wrist, took out half a 
sheet of paper, and handed it to Diana. 

Diana looked at it in silence. Even 
her lips were white, and her fingers shook. 

“Did you ever send this to papa?’ she 
asked, after a minute. 
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Fanny fidgeted again. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what did he say? Have you got 
his letter?” 

“No: I haven’t got his letter.” 

“Tid he admit that—that mamma had 
done this?” 

Fanny hesitated—but her intelligence, 
which was of a simple kind, did not sug- 
gest to her an ingenious line of reply. 

“ Well, I dare say he didn’t. But that 
doesn’t make any difference.” 

“Was that what he and Uncle Merton 
quarrelled about ?” 

Fanny hesitated again; then broke out, 
—“ Father only did what he ought—he 
asked for what was owed mother!” 

“And papa wouldn’t give it!” cried 
Diana, in a strange note of scorn—* papa! 
who never could rest if he owed a farthing 
to anybody—who always overpaid every- 
body—whom everybody—” 

She rose suddenly with a bitten lip. 
Her eyes blazed—and her cheeks. She 
walked to the window and stood looking 
out, in a whirlwind of feeling and mem- 
ory, hiding her face as best she could 
from the girl who sat watching her with 
an expression half sulky, half insolent. 
Diana was thinking of moments—recall- 
ing forgotten fragments of dialogue—in 
the past, which showed her father’s opin- 
ion of his Barbadoes brother-in-law. “ A 
grasping, ill-bred fellow ”—* neither grat- 
itude nor delicacy ”—“ has been the evil 
genius of his wife, and will be the ruin 
of his children.” She did not believe a 
word of Fanny’s story—not a word of it! 

She turned impetuously. Then as her 
eyes met Fanny’s, a shock. ran through 
her,—the same sudden, inexplicable fear 
which had seized on Mrs. Colwood, only 
more sickening, more paralyzing. And it 
was a fear which ran back to and linked 
itself with the hour of heart-searching in 
the wood. What was Fanny thinking of ? 
-what was in her mind—on her lips? 
Impulses she could not have defined, ter 
rors to which she could give no name, 
crept over Diana’s will, and disabled it. 
She trembled from head to foot,—and 
gave way. 

She walked up to her cousin. 

“Fanny!—Is there any letter—any- 
thing, of grandpapa’s—or of my mother’s 
—that you could show me?” 

“No! It was a promise, I tell you— 
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there was no writing. 3ut my mother 


could swear to it.’ 

The girl faced her cousin without 
flinching. Diana sat down again, white 
and tremulous, the moment of energy, of 
resistance, gone. In a wavering voice she 
began to explain that she had, in fact, 
been inquiring into her affairs, that the 
money was not actually at her disposal, 
that to provide it would require an 
arrangement with her bankers and the 
depositing of some securities; but that, 
before long, it should be available. 

Fanny drew a long breath. She had 
not expected the surrender. Her eyes 
sparkled, and she began to stammer 
thanks. 

“Don’t!” said Diana, putting out a 
hand. “If I owe it you—and I take it 
on your word—the money shall be paid 
that’s all. Only—only, I wish you had 
not written to me like that,—and I ask 
that—that—you will never, please, speak 
to me about it again!” 

She had risen, and was standing, very 
tall and rigid, her hands pressing against 
each other. 

Fanny’s face clouded. 

“ Very well!” she said, as she rose from 
her seat,—* I’m sure I don’t want to talk 
about it. T didn’t like the job a bit— 
nor did mother. But if you are poor— 
and somebody owes you something—you 
can’t help trying to get it—that’s all.” 

Diana said nothing. She went to the 
writing-table and began to arrange some 
letters. Fanny looked at her. 

“T say, Diana!—perhaps you won't 
want me to stay here after— You seem 
to have taken against me.” 

Diana turned. 

“No,” she said, faintly. Then, with 
a little sob, “I thought of nothing but 
your coming.” 

Fanny flushed. 

“Well, of course you’ve been very kind 
to me—and all that sort of thing. I 
wasn’t saying you hadn’t been. Except— 
Well, no, there’s one thing I do think 
you’ve been rather nasty about.” 

The girl threw back her head defiantly. 

Diana’s pale face questioned her. 

“T was talking to your maid yester- 
day,” said Fanny, slowly, “and she says 
you’re going to stay at some smart place 
next week, and you’ve been getting a new 
dress for it. And you’ve never said a 
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word to me about it,—let alone ask me 
to go with you!” 

Diana looked at her amazed. 

‘You mean—I’m going to Tallyn!” 

“That’s it,” said Fanny, reproachfully. 
“And you know I don’t get a lot of fun 


at home,—and I might as well be seeing 
people and going about with you 
though I do have to play second fiddle. 
You’re rich of course—everybody’s nice 
to you.” 

She paused. Diana, struck dumb, could 


find, for the moment, nothing to say. The 


red flamed in Fanny’s cheeks, and she 
turned away with a flounce. 

“ Oh, well, you’d better say it at once 
you’re ashamed of me! I haven’t had 
your blessed advantages!—Do you think 
I don’t know that!” 

In the girl’s heightened voice and 
frowning brow there was a touch of fury, 
of goaded pride that touched Diana with 
a sudden remorse. She ran towards her 
ce usin appealing 

‘I’m very sorry, Fanny. I—I don’t 
like to leave you—but they are my great 
friends—and Lady Luey, though she’s 
very kind, is very old-fashioned. One 
couldn’t take the smallest liberty with 
her. I don’t think I could ask to take 
you—when they are quite by themselves— 
and the house is only half mounted. But 
Mrs. Colwood and I had been thinking 
of several things that might amuse you 
and I shall only be two nights away.” 

‘TI don’t want any amusing—thanks!” 
said Fanny, walking to the door. 

She closed it behind her. Diana 
clasped her hands overhead in a gesture 
of relief and amazement. 

“To quarrel with me about that—after 

the other thing!” 
not Tallyn!—not Tallyn!—any- 


thing but that! 

Was she proud?—snobbish? Her eyes 
filled with tears, but her will hardened. 
What was to be gained? Fanny would 


not like them; nor they her. 


The luncheon-party had been arranged 
rv Mr. Birch, Fanny’s train acquaint- 
nee. Diana had asked the Roughsedges, 
explaining the matter, with a_half- 
deprecating, half-humorous face, to the 
comfortable ear of Mrs. Roughsedge. 
Explanation was necessary, for this par- 
ticular young man was only weleome in 


those houses of the neighborhood which 
were not socially dainty. Mrs. Rouzh- 
sedge understood at once—laughed heart- 
ily—accepted with equal heartiness—and 
then taking Diana’s hand, she said with 
a shining of her gray eye: 

“My dear, if you want Henry and 
me to stand on our heads, we will at 
tempt it with pleasure. You are an 
angel!—and angels are not to be wor- 
ried by solicitors.” 

The first part of which remark re- 
ferred to a certain morning after Hugh’s 
announcement of his appointment to the 
Nigerian expedition, when Diana had 
shown the old people a sweet and daugh- 
terlike sympathy, which had entirely won 
whatever portion of their hearts remained 
still to be captured. 

Hugh meanwhile was not yet gone,— 
though he was within a fortnight of de- 
parture. He was coming to luncheon, 
with his parents, to support Diana. The 
family had seen Miss Merton some 
two or three times, and were all strong- 
ly of opinion that Diana very much 
wanted supporting. ‘ Why should one be 
civil to one’s cousins?” Dr. Roughsedge 
inquired of his wife. “If they are nice, 
let them stand on their own merits. If 
not, they are disagreeable people who 
know a deal too much about you. Miss 
Diana should have consulted me.” 

The Roughsedges arrived early, and 
found Diana alone in the drawing-room. 
Again Captain Roughsedge thought her 
pale, and was even sure that she had lost 
flesh. This time it was hardly possible 
to put these symptoms down to Mark- 
ham’s account. He chafed under the 
thought that he should be no longer there 
in ease a league, offensive and defensive, 
had in the end to be made with Mrs. Col- 
wood for the handling of cousins. It 
was quite clear that Miss Fanny was a 
vulgar little minx, and that Beecheote 
would have no peace till it was rid of her. 
Meanwhile, the indefinable change which 
had come over his mother’s face, during 
the preceding week, had eseaped even the 
quick eyes of an affectionate son. Alas! 
for mothers—when Lalage appears! 

Mr. Birch arrived to the minute, and 
when he was engaged in affable conversa- 
tion with Diana, Fanny, last of the party, 
—the door being ceremoniously thrown 
open by the butler,—entered, with an air. 
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THE 


Mr. Birch sprang effusively to his feet, 
and there was a noisy greeting between 
him and his travelling companion. The 


young man was slim, and effeminately 
good-looking. His frock coat and gray 
trousers were new and immaculate; his 


small feet were encased in shining patent- 
the 


carefully 


leather boots, and his blue eyes gave 
having been 
matched with his tie. He was evidently 
delighted to find himself at Beechcote, 
and it might have been divined that there 
was ‘a spice of malice in his pleasure. 
The Vavasours had always snubbed him, 
Miss Mallory herself had not been over- 
polite to 
But 


secure in 


impression of 


him on one or two occasions. 


and 
favor, he 


her cousin was a “stunner”; 
exuberant 
made himself quite at home. Placed on 
Diana’s left at table, he gave her much 
voluble information about her neighbors, 
mostly ill-natured; he spoke familiarly of 
“ that Markham,” as of a 
politician who owed his election for the 
division entirely to the good offices of Mr. 
Fred Bireh’s firm, and Lady 
Luey as old dear,” very 


” > in her ideas. 


Fanny’s 


clever chap 


described 
though 
He was strong- 
ly of opinion that Markham should find 
an heiress as soon as possible, for there 
was no saying how “long the old lady 
would see him out of his money.” and 
everybody knew that at present “ she kept 
“As for me,” the 
speaker wound up, with an engaging and 
pensive naiveté, “ I’ve talked to him till 
I’m tired.” 

At last he was headed away from Tallyn 
and its owners, only to fall into a raptur 
debate with Fanny 
which seemed to 


~ an 


frowsty ’ 


him beastly short.” 


ous over a racing 
bet have offered 
and taken on the journey which first made 
them Fanny had lost, but 
the young man gallantly excused her. 
“No couldn’t think of it! Not 
till time. Then—my word!—TI'll 
come down upon you—won’t I? Teach 


been 
acquainted. 


no, 
next 


you to know your way about,—eh ?” 

Loud laughter from Fanny, who pro- 
essed to her way about already. 
They exchanged “ tips,”—until at last Mr. 
Birch, admiration of his com- 
panion, pronounced her a “ ripper ” ;—he 
had never yet met a lady so 


know 
lost in 


vell up; 
“why, you know as much as a man!” 
Dr. Roughsedge meanwhile 


the type. The father—an old-fashioned, 


observed 
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steady -roing solicitor 


had sent the son 
» expensive schools, and allowed him two 
Oxford, until the eollege had 
politely requested the youth’s withdrawal. 
The and 

had 


had 
two vears; 


| 


years at 


long established, 
This 


partner in it for 


business was 


been sound. young man 
now been a 
and the same period had seen the rise 
of another and hitherto ob- 
Mr. Fred 


Birch spoke contemptuously of the rival 


to eminence 


secure firm in the county-town. 


firm as “smugs but the district was 
beginning to entrust its wills and mort 
gages to the “smugs” with a sad and 


increasing alacrity. 
There indeed, 
comforts in young 


were, dis 
the and 
while he sported with Fanny he did not 
The tenant of Beechcote 
was, ipso facto, of some social importance ; 
and Diana was reported to be rich; the 
Roughsedges also, though negligible finan 
cially, were not without infltience in high 
and the 


some secret 


’ ] 
mans soul; 


forget business. 


Doctor was governor of 
an important grammar-school 
revived and reorganized, 
Birches would have 
ficially 
himse If agreeable. 

“You read, sir, a great deal?” 
to the Doctor, with a professional change 
of voice. 


places; 
recently 
wherewith the 
been glad to be of- 
He made 


connected. therefore 


he said 


The Doctor, who like most men was a 
trifle greedy, was silently enjoying a dish 
of oysters delicately rolled in bacon. He 
looked up at his questioner. 

‘A great deal, Mr. Birch.” 

“ Everything, in fact?” 

“ Everything—except, of course, what 
is indispensable.” 

Mr. Birch looked puzzled. 

“T heard of 
Doctor. She one of 
most learned men in England.” 

“The Duchess?” Th 
up his eyes and looked round the table. 

Mr. Birch, with complacency, named 
the wife of a neighboring potentate who 
owned half the county. 

‘Don’t know her,” said the 
“Don’t know her—and 
harity—don’t wish to know her.” 

“Oh, but so charming!” 
Birch,—* and so kind!” 


you the 


says you are 


Duchess, 
the 


from 


Tk tor sere wed 


Doctor.— 
the bar- 


excuse 


Mr. 


cried 


The Doctor shook his head: and de- 
clared that great ladies were not to _his 


taste. 


“ Poodles, 


sir. poodles! ‘fed on 
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cream and muftins!’"—there is no trust- 
ing them !” 

“ Poodles!” said Fanny, in astonish- 
ment. “ Why are Duchesses like poodles?” 

The Doctor bowed to her. 

“T give it up, Miss Merton. Ask Syd- 
ney Smith.” 

Fanny was mystified, and the sulky 
look appeared. 

“Well, I know I should like to be a 
Duchess. Why shouldn’t one want to be 
a Duchess ?” 

“Why not, indeed?” said the Doctor, 
helping himself to another oyster. “ That’s 
why they exist.” 

“T suppose you’re teasing,” said Fanny, 
rather crossly. 

“T am quite incapable of it,” protested 
the Doctor. “ Shall we not all agree that 
Duchesses exist for the envy and jealousy 
of mankind ?” 

“Womankind?” put in Digna. The 
Doctor smiled at her, and finished his 
oyster. Brave child! Had that odious 
young woman been behaving in character 
that morning? He would like to have the 
dealing with her. As for Diana, her face 
reminded him of Cowper’s rose “ just 
washed by a shower ”—delicately fresh, 
—yet eloquent of some past storm. Good 
heavens! Where was that fellow Mark- 
ham? Philandering with polities ?—when 
there was this flower for the gathering! 


Luncheon was half-way through, when a 
rattling sound of horses’ hoofs outside 
drew the attention of the table. 

“ Somebody else coming to lunch,” said 
Mr. Birch. “Sorry for ’em, Miss Mal- 
lory. We haven’t left ’em much. You’ve 
done us so uncommon well.” 

Diana herself looked in some alarm 
round the table. 

“Plenty, my dear lady, plenty!” said 
the Doctor, on her other hand. “ Cold 
beef, and bread and cheese,—what does 
any mortal want more? Don’t disturb 
yourself.” 

Diana wondered who the visitors might 
be. The butler entered. 

“Sir James Chide, ma’am, and Miss 
Drake. They have ridden over from 
Overton Park, and didn’t think it was so 
far. They told me to say they didn’t wish 
to disturb you at luncheon, and might 
they have a cup of coffee?” 

Diana excused herself and hurried out. 


Mr. Birch explained at length to Mrs. 
Colwood and Fanny that Overton Park 
belonged to the Judge, Sir William Fel- 
ton; that Sir James Chide was often 
there, and no doubt Miss Drake had been 
invited for the ball of the night before; 
awfully smart affair!—the coming-out 
ball of the youngest daughter. 

“Who is Miss Drake?” asked Fanny, 
thinking enviously of the ball, to which 
she had not been invited. Mr. Birch 
turned to her with confidential jocosity. 

“Lady Lucy Markham’s cousin; and it 
is generally supposed that she might by 
now be something else but for—” 

He nodded towards the chair at the 
head of the table, which Diana had left 
vacant. 

“ Whatever do you mean?” said Fanny. 
The Markhams to her were so far mere 
shadows. They represented rich people 
on the horizon, whom Diana selfishly 
wished to keep to herself. 

“T’m telling tales, I declare I am!” 
said Mr. Birch. “ Haven’t you seen Mr. 
Oliver Markham yet, Miss Merton?” 

“No. I don’t know anything about 
him.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Birch, smiling, and 
peeling an apple with deliberation. 

Fanny flushed. 

“Ts there anything up—between him 
and Diana?” she said, in his ear. 

Mr. Birch smiled again. 

“T saw old Mr. Vavasour the other day 
—clients of ours, you understand. A 
close-fisted old boy, Miss Merton. They 
imagined they’d get a good deal out of 
your cousin. But not a bit of it. Oliver 
Markham does all her business for her. 
The Vavasours don’t like it a bit, I can 
tell you.” 

“T haven’t seen either him or Lady 
Lucy—is that her name ?—since I came.” 

“Let me see. You came about a fort- 
night ago—just when Parliament re- 
assembled. Mr. Markham is our mem- 
ber. He and Lady Lucy went up to town 
the day before Parliament met.” 

“ And what about Miss Drake?” 

“ Ah!—poor Miss Drake!” Mr. Birch 
raised a humorous eyebrow. “ Those lit- 
tle things will happen, won’t they? It 
was just at Christmas, I understand, that 
your cousin paid her first visit to Tal- 
lyn. A man who was shooting there told 
me all about it.” 
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“ And Miss Drake was there too?” 

Mr. Birch nodded. 

“ And Diana cut her out?” said Fanny, 
bending towards him eagerly. 

Mr. Birch smiled again. Voices were 
heard in the hall, but before the new 
guests entered, the young man put up a 
finger to his lips. 

“ Don’t you quote me, please, Miss Mer- 
ton. But I can tell you your cousin’s 
very high up in the running just now. 
And Oliver Markham will have twenty 
thousand a year some day, if he has a 
penny. Miss Mallory hasn’t told you any- 
thing—hasn’t she? Ha, ha! Still waters, 
you know,—still waters!” 


A few minutes later Sir James Chide 
was seated between Diana and Fanny 
Merton, Mr. Birch having obligingly 
vacated his seat and passed to the other 
side of the table, where his attempts at 
conversation were coldly received by Miss 
Drake. That young lady dazzled the eyes 
of Fanny, who sat opposite to her. The 
closely fitting habit and black riding-hat 
gave to her fine figure and silky wealth of 
hair the maximum of effect. Fanny per- 
fectly understood that only money and 
fashion could attain to Miss Drake’s cost- 
ly simplicity. She envied her from the 
bottom of her heart; she would have 
given worlds to see the dress in which she 
had figured at the ball. Miss Drake no 
doubt went to two or three balls a week, 
and could spend anything she liked upon 
her clothes. 

Yet Diana had cut her out,—Diana was 
to carry off the prize! Twenty thousand 
a year! Fanny’s mind was in a ferment 
—the mind of a raw and envious provin- 
cial, trained to small ambitions and 
hungry desires. Half an hour before, she 
had been writing a letter home, in a whirl 
of delight and self- glorification. The 
money Diana had promised would set the 
whole family on its legs, and Fanny had 
stipulated that after the debts were paid 
she was to have a clear, cool hundred for 
her own pocket, and no nonsense about it. 
It was she who had done it all, and if it 
hadn’t been for her they might all have 
gone to the workhouse. 3ut now her 
success was to her as dross. The thought 
of Diana’s future wealth and glory pro- 
duced in her a feeling which was an acute 
physical distress. So Diana was to be 
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married!—and to the great parti of the 
rie ighborhood! Fanny already saw her in 
the bridal white, surrounded by glittering 
bridesmaids; and a churehful of titled 
people, bowing before her as she passed 
in state, like poppies under a breeze. 

And Diana had never said a word to 
her about it,—to her own cousin! Nasty, 
close, mean ways! Fanny was not good 
enough for Tallyn—oh no! She was 
asked to Beechcote when there was noth- 
ing going on—or next to nothing,— 
and one might yawn oneself to sleep 
with dulness from morning till night. 
But as soon as she was safely packed 
off, then there would be fine times, 
no doubt; the engagement would be an- 
nounced; the presents would begin to 
come in; the bridesmaids would be 
chosen. But she would get nothing out 
of it—not she; she would not be asked 
to be bridesmaid. She was not genteel 
enough for Diana. : 

Diana—Diana!—whose mother 

Fanny’s whole nature gathered itself as 
though for a spring upon some prey, at 
onee tempting and exasperating. In one 
short fortnight the inbred and fated an- 
tagonism between the two natures had de- 
veloped itself—on Fanny’s side,—to the 
point of hatred. In the depths of her be- 
ing she knew that Diana had yearned to 
love her, and had not been able. That 
failure was not her crime, but Diana’s. 

Fanny looked haughtily round the 
table. How many of them knew what 
she knew? Sudde nly a name recurred to 
her—the name announced by the butler 
and repeated by Mr. Birch. At the mo- 
ment she had been thinking of other 
things; it had roused no sle« ping associa 
tions. But now the obscure under-self 
sent it echoing through the brain. Fanny 
eaught her breath. The sudden excite- 
ment made her head swim. She turned 
and looked at the white-haired elderly 
man sitting between her and Diana.— 

Sir James Chide! 

Memories of the common gossip in 
her home, of the talk of the people 
on the steamer, of pages in that vol- 
ume of Famous Trials she had studied 
on the voyage, with such a close and un- 
savory curiosity,— danced through the 
girl’s consciousness. Well, he knew! No 
good pretending there. And he came to 
see Diana,—and still Diana knew noth- 
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ing! Mrs. Colwood must simply be tell- 
ing lies—silly lies! Fanny glanced at her 
with contempt. 

Yet so bewildered was she that when 
Sir James addressed her, she _ stared 
at him in what seemed a fit of shyness. 
And when she began to talk, it was at 
random, for her mind was in a tumult. 
But Sir James soon divined her. Vul- 
garity, conceit, ill-breeding—the great 
lawyer detected them in five minutes’ con- 
versation. Nor were they unexpected; for 
he was well acquainted with Miss Fanny’s 
origins. Yet the perception of them 
made the situation still more painfully 
interesting to him,—and no less myste- 
rious than before. For he saw no sub- 
stantial change in it; and he was in truth 
no less perplexed than Fanny. If certain 
things had happened in consequence of 
Miss Merton’s advent, neither he nor any 
other guest would be sitting at Diana 
Mallory’s table that day; of that he 
was morally certain. Therefore they had 
not happened. 

He returned with a redoubled tender- 
ness of feeling to his conversation with 
Diana. He had come to Overton for the 
Sunday, at great professional incon- 
venience, for nothing in the world but 
that he must pay this visit to Beechcote; 
and he had approached the house with 
dread,—dread lest he should find a face 
stricken with the truth. That dread was 
momentarily lifted, for in those beautiful 
dark eyes of Diana innocence and ig- 
norance were still written; but none the 
less he trembled for her; he saw her as 
he had seen her at Tallyn, a creature 
doomed, and consecrate to pain. Why, 
in the name of justice and pity, had her 
father done this thing? So it is that 
a man’s love, for lack of a little sim- 
ple courage and common sense, turns 
to cruelty. 

Poor, poor child! At first sight he, 
like the Roughsedges, had thought her 
pale and depressed. Then he had given 
his message. “ Markham has arrived!— 
turned up at Overton a couple of hours 
ago—and told us to say he would follow 
us here after luncheon. He wired to 
Lady Felton this morning to ask if she 
would take him in for the Sunday. 
Some big political meeting he had for 
to-night is off. Lady Lucey stays in 
town—and Tallyn is shut up. But Lady 


Felton was, of course, delighted to get 
him. He arrived about noon. Civility 
to his hostess kept him to luncheon— 
then he pursues us!” 

Since then!—no lack of sparkle in the 
eyes or color in the cheek! Yet even so, 
to Sir James’s keen sense, there was an 
increase, a sharpening, in Diana’s person- 
ality of the wistful, appealing note, which 
had been always touching, always per- 
ceptible, even through the radiant days 
of her Tallyn visit. 

Ah, well—like Dr. Roughsedge, only 
with a far deeper urgency, he, too, for 
want of any better plan, invoked the 
coming lover. In God’s name, let Mark- 
ham take the thing into his own hands !— 
stand on his own feet !—dissipate a night- 
mare which ought never to have arisen,— 
and gather the girl to his heart. 


Meanwhile Fanny’s attention—and the 
surging anger of her thoughts—were more 
and more directed upon the girl with the 
fair hair opposite. A natural bond of 
sympathy seemed somehow to have arisen 
between her and this Miss Drake—Diana’s 
victim. Alicia Drake, looking up, was 
astonished, time after time, to find herself 
stared at by the common-looking young 
woman across the table, who was, she 
understood, Miss Mallory’s cousin. What 
dress, and what manners! One did not 
often meet that kind of person in so- 
ciety. She wished Oliver joy of his fu- 
ture relations. 


In the old panelled drawing-room the 
coffee was cireulating. Sir James was 
making friends with Mrs. Colwood, whose 
gentle looks and widow’s dress appealed 
to him. Fanny, Miss Drake, and Mr. 
Birch made a group by the fireplace; 
Mr. Birch was posing as an authority on 
the drama; Fanny, her dark eyes fixed 
upon Alicia, was not paying much atten- 
tion; and Alicia, with ill-concealed im- 
patience, was yawning behind her glove. 
Hugh Roughsedge was examining the 
Donatello photograph. 

“Do you like it?” said Diana, standing 
beside him. She was conscious of hav- 
ing rather neglected him at lunch and 
there was a dancing something in her 
own heart which impelled her to kind- 
ness and compunction. Was not the good, 
inarticulate youth, too, going out into 
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the wilds, his life in his hands, in the 
typical English way? The soft look in 
her eyes which expressed this mingled 
feeling did not mislead the recipient. 
lle had overheard Sir James Chide’s 
message; he understood her. 

Presently, Mrs. Roughsedge, seeing that 
it was a sunny day and the garden looked 
tempting, asked to ke allowed to inspect 
a new greenhouse that Diana was put 
ting up. The door leading out of the 
drawing-room to the moat and the for- 
mal garden was thrown open; cloaks 
and hats were brought, and the guests 
streamed out. 

“You are not coming?” said Hugh 
Roughsedge to Diana. 

At his question he saw a delicate flush, 
beyond her control, ereep over her cheek 
and throat. 

“T—] am expecting Mr. Markham,” 
she said. Perhaps I ought to stay.” 

Sir James Chide looked at his watch. 

“Tle should be here any minute. We 
will overtake you, Captain Roughsedge.” 

Iugh went off beside Mrs. Colwood. 
Well, well, it was all plain enough! It 
was only a fortnight since the Mark 
had gone up to town for the Par- 
liamentary season. And here he was 
again, upon the scene. Impossible, evi- 


“ 


} 
hams 


dently, to separate them longer. Let 
them only get engaged and be done with 
it! He stalked on beside Mrs. Colwood, 
tongue-tied and miserable. 

Meanwhile Sir James lingered with 


Diana. “ A charming old place!” he said. 
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“But Markham tells me the Vavasours 
have been odious.” 

“We have got the better of them! 
Mr. Markham helped me.” 

“TTe has an excellent head, has Oliver. 
This year he will have special need of it. 
It will be a critical time for him.” 

Diana gave a vague assent. She had in 
truth two recent letters from Markham in 
her pocket at that moment giving a bril 
liant and minute account of the Parlia- 
mentary situation. But she hid the fact, 
warm and close, like a brooding bird; 
only drawing on her companion to talk 
polities, that she might hear Markham’s 
name sometimes, and realize the situation 
Markham had described to her, from an 
other point of view. And all the tim¢ 
her ear listened for the sound of hoofs 
and for the front-door bell. 

At last! The peal echoed through the 
old house. Sir James rose, and in 
stinetively Diana rose too. Was there a 
smile —humorous and tender—in_ the 
lawver’s blue eves ¢ 

“T’ll go and finish my cigarette out-of 
doors. Such a tempting afternoon !” 

And out he hurried before Diana could 
stop him. She remained standing, with 
hurrying breath, looking out into the 
garden. On a lower terrace she saw Fan 
ny and Alicia Drake walking together, 
and could not help a little laugh of 
amusement, that seemed to come out 
of a heart of content. Then the door 
opened, and Markham was there. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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CHARTRAN'S PAINTING OF PASCAL 


AND DESCARTES, IN THE SORBONNE 


The University of Paris 


BY CHARLES F 


THWING, LLWD. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


HE middle ages have exerted their 

deepest influence on modern life 

through institutions. The institu 
tions which have had the greatest in- 
fluence are the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Papacy, and the University. To the 
University the modern world is most 
deeply indebted for its intellectual de- 
velopment. The University of Paris, in 
causing this development, for eight hun- 
dred years, has been, perhaps, the most 
efficient force. What the Empire was to 
government, what the Papacy was to 
religion, that was the University to the 
intellect of man; and in this intellectual 
progress the university on the Seine 
bore a principal part. Let us of the 
English tradition, who recognize that 
Oxford, of all universities, has the strong- 
est national influence, not forget that it 
was students from Paris who contributed 


much to the early progress of Oxford. 


The Seine flowed into the Isis, and the 
Isis into the Thames. 

The history of the University of Paris, 
like the history of Paris itself, is a his- 
tory of revolutions. From the eleventh 
century, when education passed from the 
monks into the hands of the secular 
clergy, down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when Napoleon es- 
tablished the University of France as a 
method of carrying on edueation of all 
types, the annals of the great school at 
the capital form a record of turnings and 
overturnings. These revolutions were 
ecclesiastical, political, educational, per- 
sonal. The university and its chancellor 
were often at enmity; the Pope ocea- 
sionally did himself the honor of exeom- 
muniecating the whole university; not 
infrequently, too, the authorities of the 
university dissolved themselves and left 
Paris; the rector, from time to time, 
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quarrelled with the deans; the university 
oecasionally condemned Parliament, and 
claimed its own right, as “the eldest 
daughter of the king,” to plead before 
the monarch only. In the _ fifteenth 
century the university was frequently 
involved with both the 
and the eivie authorities over questions 
ot privilege. 

This quarrelsomeness, both in mood 
and act, may have some relation to the 
present separate condition of the higher 
education in Paris. If one look at a 
chart of the various higher schools of 


ecclesiastical 


the French capital, he is impressed with 
the manifold divisions. These divisions 
spring from, as well as unite in, the Min- 
ister of Publie Instruction. They num- 
ber no less than a dozen, including schools 
whose names are most general as well 
as those of very special teaching and 
application. Schools 

of the modern lan- 


all these diverse institutions and agen- 
cies is characterized by great cordiality 
of sentiments and beliefs and by warmth 
of personal regard of the members of the 
several teaching staffs. Side by side 
stand the buildings of the College of 
Franee and of the Sorbonne. In these 
two institutions certain courses of in- 
struction seem to be duplicated, but the 
relationship is one of harmony and ef- 
ficiency. They are, as are other institu- 
tions, essential parts of that great meth- 
od known as the University of France, 
which represents with the great legal 
code the most lasting results of the work 
of the first Napoleon. 

Universities are like Tennyson’s brook 

governments may come and govern- 
ments may go, but universities go on 
forever. With the risings and fallings 
of dynasties for eight hundred years in 





guages, of the higher 
normal instruction, 
exist side by side 
with the College of 
France and the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

The University of 
Paris in its formal 
relationship includes 
six departments—the 
Faculty of Letters, 
the Faculty of Sci- 
ences, the Faculty of 
Law, the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology, 
the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, and the School 
of Pharmacy. 

But while one ree- 
ognizes these divi- 
sions, he does not fail 
to appreciate, also, 
that all these schools, 
colleges, universities, 
and faculties have 
their origin in the 
Minister of Publie 
Instruction. But 
what is possibly of 
greater significance 
in the administration 
of the higher educa- 











tion is the fact that 
the relationship of 
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France, the university of its capital has 
gone on. It is pleasant to be able to say 
that its progress under the Republic for 
the last generation has been greater than 
its advancement under the last Empire. 
Universities ought, in the nature of 
things, to have a higher degree of pros- 
perity under a democratic than under 
a monarchical government. The people 
should be more interested in securing 
for themselves the best things that eduea- 
tion ean give than any monarch, be he 
even the perfectly wise and good despot, 
can give them. At all events, the Re- 
publie is more efficient in the service of 
education than was either Napoleon III. 
or Louis Philippe. The demand for 
money seems, in fact, to be quite as in- 
sistent under a republie as under an 


imperial government. It appears also 
to be as insistent in Paris as in New 
Ilaven. Economies in university  ad- 
ministration are evident. ‘The pay of 
professors in the College of France is 
small; #2000—the normal sum—is not 
a large income for a college family in 
the French capital. It is pleasant, how- 
ever, to record that the beginnings of a 
pension system are made. But yet cer- 
tainly it is not a sign of niggardliness 
in either the state or the municipality to 
tind a university building erected at a 
cost of some seven million dollars. It 
is perhaps unique that this vast expendi- 
ture, made between 1884 and 1900 for the 
noble hall known as the Serbonne, in 
which the university has its chief centre, 
was incurred in equal parts by the Re- 
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public of France and by the city of 
Paris. It is not Minneapolis or Ann Ar- 
bor or Madison which furnishes one-half 
of the money fer the chief buildings of 
its university; each university is a child 
of the State and not of the immediate 
municipality. But the sense of pride in 
their university is great in the people 
of Paris. It is the institution which has 
survived all changes. Among the whole 
French nation, too, is found a sense of 
pride in the University of Paris. But 
what is more important is that a belief 
exists, of course more or less unconscious 
and atmospheric, that the stability of a 
government by the people depends largely 
upon the intelligence of the people. In- 
telligence must increase, it is recognized, 
as government becomes more democratic. 
In securing such intelligence the guid 
ance and inspiring force of universities 
are of prevailing worth. 

The chief place of the University of 
Paris is the Sorbonne. The Sorbonne 
represents a building and not an insti- 


tution. The present structure, together 


with the building of the University of, 


Vienna, represents the noblest academic 
architecture. The Vienna building is 
more imposing and impressive to the 


general sense. The Paris building is a 





< 


)F THE SORBONNE 


more delicate piece of art. For in cer 
tain relations the Paris building is sim 
ply an art gallery. The best of French 
painters of recent years have worked to 
gether in placing upon its walls repr 
sentations of historic academic scenes 
and of scholastic interpretations. The 
immense painting of Puvis de Chavannes, 
which, next to Tintoretto’s great can 
vas at Venice (Streater’s paintings which 
form the ceiling of the Sheldonian The- 
atre at Oxford are in thirty-two sections, 
although together they cover forty-six 
hundred square feet), is possibly the 
largest painting in the world—more than 
a hundred feet in length and more than 
thirty in height. It is of course most con- 
spicuous of all academic paintings, but 
it exists not alone; for Chartran and 
Flameng have also put upon the walls 
of the corridors and of the noble Faculty 
Hall historie seenes. Pascal, Descartes, 
Cuvier, and Lavoissier represent names, 
movements, and interpretations which 
lend themselves both to wsthetic im- 
pressiveness and scholastic inspiration. 
The whole impression given by the pres- 
ent building is a union of both the 
wsthetic and the scholastic. 

The contrast between the University 


of Paris and the German university sys- 
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tem meets one as soon as he begins to 
reflect upon French methods and condi- 
tions. The two phrases, the University 
of Paris and the German university, are 
significant. France has only one uni- 
versity which is outstanding; Germany 
has several. The French method has, 
on the whole, been one of centralization; 
the Ge rman, of division. Do not Leipsic 
and Munich and Heidelberg represent in 
some departments results as great and 
opportunities as rich as those which 
Berlin offers ¢ The intellectual life of 
Paris has been enriched at the expense 
of all of provincial France. But the 
contrast does not end with administrative 
elements. It continues in scholastic con- 
cerns. In scholarship the Germans are 
more profound, the French more facile; 
the Germans more learned, the French 
supericr in the forms of the presentation 
of knowledge. The Germans are more 
progressive in scholarship, more daring 
in hypothesis; the French more careful 
and conservative. The Germans are more 
willing to push forward their hypotheses 
without regard to the limitation of a 
fact; the French more inelined to keep 
to the teaching and the force of a fact 
itself. The French are far more respon- 


sive to the foree of tradition. The Cer- 
mans stand for the specialist, manifest- 
ing a deeper narrowness in treating a 
subject; the French offer a view more 
comprehensive and a wider conspectus. 
In Germany the philosophical faculty is 
superior to the professional; in France 
the profession has attained a place more 
conspicuous. Few, if any, university 
lectures are so clear in their articula- 
tion or so pleasing in their presenta- 
iion of truths as those given in Paris; 
none are more learned than those offered 
in Berlin. The German professor and 
student are greater men; the French 
greater gentlemen. 

In Paris, as in the German univer- 
sity, the thesis plays an important part. 
Undoubtedly the best German theses are 
certainly as good as, or better than, the 
best written by French students; but 
also undoubtedly the poorest German are 
poorer than the poorest French. <A me- 
diocre French student, wishing to get 
a doctorate, usually manages to collect 
enough literary stuff to make a fairly 
good presentation. A mediocre German 
student. a candidate for degrees, would 
he passed in certain universities who 
would be refused in Paris. 
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On these grounds it may be added that 
it would be wiser for the American 
student to begin his advanced studies in 
Paris, and to continue them in Germany: 
but there are other grounds which make 
the opposite course desirable. Kor the 
methods of university 
work are better in the 


stitutes a reason, more or less strong and 
general, against the American student 
coming to Paris unless there be strong 
reasons of quite another sort urging him. 
In the case of the student of the fine 
arts such reasons do exist. If France 





institutions of the 
northern side of the 
Rhine. The students 
study harder, and moral 
conditions seem to be 
more sane. 

lor the I'rench in- 
stitution is seeking to 
attract students from 
America. The desire is 
constantly and strongly 
expressed to divert such 
men from going to Ger- 
many. “Do you wel- 
come American stu- 
dents ¢” I asked the 
obliging secretary of 
the College of France. 
“ Toujours ” (" every 
time”), was his em 
phatie reply. In fact, 
of the four degrees— 
the Baccalaureate, the 
Licentiate, the Doecetor- 
ate in Seience and Let- 
ters, and the Doctorate 
of the University—the 
last one, established 
about ten years ago, 




















was established confess- Copyright | 
edly as a rival to the 
German Doctorate in 
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Philosophy. It was in 

no small degree a bid for American 
students. So far it has not accomplished 
its purpose. For it must be acknowledged 
that the American home is hardly eager 
to entrust its sons, of even twenty-five 
vears of age, to a lengthy residence in 
Paris; and in any consideration of an 
academic question the wishes of an Amer 
ican father and mother do, and should, 
early and strongly emerge. But there 
is a more fundamental and general con- 
sideration preventing American students 
from coming to Paris. Latin peoples 
and life are not so akin to the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples and life of the New World 
as are the Teutonic. Such a fact con- 


y Neura Freres, Paris 


OF PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH AT THE SORBONNE 


had been able to support and continue 
the popularity which she enjoyed in the 
American Republic—a_ republic which 
she helped to make—for the forty years 
following the war of the Revolution, her 
great capital might have attracted Amer- 
ican students as Leipsie and Halle began 
to do in the early decades of the last 
century. It is to be feared that the time 
is now too late. The great French uni- 
versity exists primarily for the French 
people, despite alliances and associations 
formed to promote the coming of for- 
eigners, and especially of Americans. 
For as a permanent condition the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples do not mingle so easily 
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° 
with peoples of Latin origin and tradi- 
tions as with those of a more strictly 
northern source and environment. 

Yet Americans are losing in their 
knowledge and appreciation of certain 
subjects in not coming to Paris. The 
Romance tongues can here be best 
studied, despite the indebtedness which 
the French acknowledge they owe to the 
Germans, and especially to the great 
Diez. This indebtedness covers both 
literature and philology, for Diez was 
the teacher and inspirer of Gaston de 
Paris, of Tobler, and of Mussaffia. It 
is also probably true that in general 
there is no better place for studying 
the sciences than Paris offers. One, 
moreover, need hardly look upon the 
mere list of courses in the political and 
social sciences without being deeply im- 
pressed with the richness of the oppor- 
tunities thus presented. 


AN'S PAINTING OF CUVIER 


Great universities in great cities are 
usually better fitted to promote the 4is- 
eovery of truth than to train men. Small 
colleges placed in small towns are usually 
better equipped for the training of men 
than for the discovery of truth. But in 
the University of Paris both purposes 
prevail. I asked a distinguished savant 
which purpose was the stronger, and his 
reply was, “They are both equally 
strong.” The same reply would be given 
by the members of the teaching staff of 
most American universities, but on the 
whole the discovery of truth seems to me 
to be at least as important in the Uni- 
versity of Paris as the more immediate 
human purpose. 

Coeducation is in Paris, as in most 
Continental universities, the customary 
method. Women come and go, work by 
the side of the men, and men by their 
side, and neither minds the other. This 
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condition is so unlike the relation which 
obtains in many coeducational colleges 
in America, in which each does mind the 
other; but a lecture-room is quite a dif- 
ferent affair from a recitation-room; and 
a great university in a great metropolis 
is quite unlike a small college in a small 
college town, or a large university in 
a small inland city. In the Continental 
university, men and women listening 
to an academic lecture, or even work- 
ing in the same botanical laboratory, 
have practically no more relation than 
they would have in seeing a play in the 
same theatre, or worshipping together in 
the same church. 

The high quality of teaching found in 
French schools is due in no small degree, 
both directly and indirectly, to the Uni- 
versity of Paris and to the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, also of the capital. This 
school, established like similar 
schools in America, as a place for the 
training of teachers. Its diploma is of 
great worth in securing and holding a 
good place on a teaching staff. It has 
not yet been able to pass out of a stage 
of ridicule and of a certain degree of 
dislike on the part of some scholars, al- 
though its work is of a very high char- 
acter. This excellence of the work itself, 
however, is lifting it to a high and wide 
place of esteem. In the general scheme 
of scholastic sympathies and affiliation the 
relation existing between this school and 
the University of Paris is helpful to each. 
The university may present content of 
knowledge, and the normal school methods 
for making this content available as a 
teaching instrument. In Paris and 
France, as in Ameriea, the best teacher 
represents the liberal training of the 
higher education united with the profes- 
sional training of the school of education. 


is a 
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There is one lesson for us American 
college folk, which springs out of the 
student life in the Latin Quarter, to which 
I wish to allude. Students everywhere 
are sure to have a life of their own. Is 
it not frequently remarked to the Amer 
ican student that he “ should not let edu 
cation spoil his college life”? In case 
the academie authorities fail to provide 
fitting opportunities for students to live 
their own life, they are sure to create 
such opportunities for themselves. Such 
opportunities thus created are in grave 
peril of not being the best. Such op- 
portunities are far from being the best 
in Paris. The American college placed 
either in the metropolis or the country 
village should seek to open fitting op- 
portunities for students to have their 
good times together. The times which 
they thus have together will prove to be 
good in every sense of the word. But if 
the college or university make and keep 
itself remote from its students, if it give 
the impression or have the belief that it 
has done its full duty to its students 
when it has set before them certain 
lectures, students will be inclined to take 
the college at its own interpretation, and 
will seek their life outside of academic 
walls. Such a life thus sought and en- 
joyed often represents forces and con- 
ditions which disintegrate manhood. 
Those characteristic gatherings, the stu- 
dents’ balls, are not things to be imitated 
in Boston or New York or Chieago. The 
whole athletic condition in the American 
college has evil features; but the lack 
of a similar interest in the Continental 
universities opens the way to students to 
have interests which are far less desirable. 
Better by far is the American football 
game even at its worst than the Students’ 
3al Bullier of the Boulevard Saint- Michel. 
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A Prophet Honored 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


T was at that season of the year when 
f travel gener- 
ally are possessed by an animated 


trains and vehicles « 


tangle of vacation-hunters. There was 
a cheerful significance, therefore, in the 
almost unmanageable swarm of migration, 
the vivacious throngs to be seen at every 
station, the towering aggregations of lug- 
gage; one could almost hear, in the cool 
distance, the drum-beats of a thousand 
carnivals. Yet this innocent and uni- 
versal motive did not account for the 
apparently reluctant journeyings of two 
travellers who shared a sticky plush seat 
near the door of the hot, cinder-strewn 
car—a keen-faced, youngish man and a 
pretty, soberly dressed woman of a con- 
servative American type. These alone, 
of the multitude, seemed unable to resist 
the common discomforts with any degree 
of buoyancy. As often as the train 
halted, the man would raise the window 
and the woman lift her veil, after which 
their wretchedness seemed to undergo a 
moment’s alleviation. Then the man 
would hastily exelude the hurricane of 
black particles and return to his reading 
of a German review, while the woman 
watched, with something a shade warmer 
than indifference, the turbulent pastimes 
of a young family in the seat ahead. 

At Springfield, where the train stopped 
for ten minutes, there was the character- 
istic turmoil of travellers changing cars, 
of the recklessly hurried transfer of lug- 
gage, of the loud barter of that insub- 
stantial refreshment held traditionally 
peculiar to the traveller’s needs. Here 
the two companions made a determined 
flurry of effort to diminish their misery, 
and the man, crossing to the vacant op- 
posite seat, leaned curiously out of the 
open window. 

Suddenly he heard his name ealled, 
and a bearded, spectacled face approach- 
ed his. “How are you, Waters?” said 
a crisp, cool voice. “How do you do? 
On your way to Amberley? Shall see 


You’re looking 
well. Glad to see you again.” 

Waters withdrew into the ear’s cin- 
dery shelter. “ Holeomb,” he explained. 
“George Holeomb, the history fellow. 
Going to Amberley, he says.” 

Mrs. Waters’s “Oh!” was carefully 
non-committal. But she ventured, after- 
wards, “ Wasn’t he at college with you— 
in your class?” 

“Tle was,” said Waters, “with a ven- 
geance. They'll be likely to make much 
of him at Amberley because, inciden- 


you to-morrow, then. 


tally, he’s worked up their local history 
quite a bit. I’d forgotten that. Haven’t 
seen Holcomb for years. He _ hasn’t 
changed, though.” 

Mrs. Waters took unnecessary pains 
to readjust her veil. Hers was the dif- 
ficulty of an excess of understanding. 
She was uncomfortably aware that there 
heing nothing to say, it was better to 
say nothing. 

“1 saw Stebbins, too, in the station. 
Lord! I had no idea the Academy was 
in the way of—” 

Mrs. Waters brightly interrupted. 
“But Mr. Stebbins is an admirer of 
yours, dear, isn’t he? You know he 
wrote—” 

Waters turned sharply. “Don’t, Mil- 
ly,” he said. * Don’t bring up those 
things now. I’ve made up my mind to 
go through with this, but that’s all I 
can make up my mind to. The situation 
is not affected in the least by any 
sophistries which you, in the goodness 
of your heart, may devise, or by any 
attempt that either one of us may make 
to reconcile fundamental incongruities. 
In its ghastly way the whole thing is 
absurd, and we know it is. I can’t see 
that it is of any use for us to act as if 
we didn’t know it.” He returried to his 
review, and Mrs. Waters, with that tact 
which in wives often attains such per- 
fection as really to demand another 
name, remained silent. 
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An hour later they descended at the 
little domestie rather than of- 
ficial in air, which was the symbol of 
Amberley, and emerged thence into an 
atmosphere all sudden fragrance and 
The unworldly little town, with 
bulwark of hills, had its 
peculiar appeal to Waters, to which he 
now sensitively responded. It happened 
that here his father had spent his youth, 
he himself had been born, and his moth- 
er, whom he had never known, had died 
and lay buried. Here he had _ spent 
three years of his own lonely boyhood 
at that Academy for whose benefit to- 
morrow’s annual dinner was to be held, 


station, 


ealm. 
its ancient 


and here lived those excellent people, 
their hosts during this brief visit, his 
great-uncle Matthew and his wife. 
“Boyhood associations ”—as he would 


them termed to-morrow !—therefore 
their warm, vaporous 
him, from the broad 
with flowering grasses, from the 

obliterated little path yonder 
whose desirable issue was once a school- 
hoy secret, from that serrated horizon of 
cold blue hills venerable myste- 
ries had so profoundly touched his boy- 
ish imagination. 

Meanwhile he that his 
hand was being grasped by a succession 
of men names he could 
this sudden fashion, quite remember; 
that Milly was being taken in charge by 
iinele Matthew, who had come to meet 
them in the earryall; that welcomes of 


hear 
fashion 
fields, 


arose in 
to meet 
sweet 


almost 


whose 


was conscious 


whose not, in 


a consciously formal and official tinge 
were being offered him by folk who 
seemed to have an honest pleasure in 


the meeting. 

Waters’s manner on all occasions was 
shy. He smiled in a less harassed fash- 
ion as these friendly overtures were made, 
but he said little, and his wife’s acute 
perception discerned that he was ill at 
She had hoped that he would 
“rise to the occasion” better, or affect 
to. Publie appearances were by no means 
new to him. He had become, indeed, all 
too familiar with publicity, since he had 
become the type of humorist whose latest 
witticism is expensively syndicated from 
one end of the country to the other, and 
had had to meet the inordinate public 
demand to behold the jester in propria 
persona. It was as though people child- 


ease. 
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ishly supposed him to be imbued with 
a communicable elixir, through which 
they, by association, might acquire the 
joy of life. ... Poor David! she lamented, 
-that it should be his province to be re 
garded as dispenser of the magic essence! 

But they were shortly jogging along 
the dusty road under the tremulously 
proud escort of Uncle Matthew, and of- 
ficial Amberley, dispersing in its several 
free to exercise its in- 
dulgent comment on the newcomers’ ap- 


directions, was 


pearance. Indulgent, inasmuch as the 
character of Waters’s reputation made 


him seem far nearer and more compre- 
hensible, more an immediate and lively 
cause of pride, than any of the more 
severely learned gentlemen whom it was 
Professor Abbott’s wont to invite to 
address them. Amberley was proud to be 
a cradle of learning, and it annually ate 
its dollar’s worth, for the greater financial 
solidity of the Academy, with dignity 
and gusto; nevertheless it was secretly 
aware that the entertainment that learn- 
ing itself afforded in its after-dinner 
speeches was of a decidedly attenuated 
kind. David Waters—why, the 
papers were full of him!—would be a 
guest of quite another order. Here was 
the material for a people’s hero! 

The town had first known the elder 
David Waters’s when he came to 
prepare for college at its Academy; a 
thin, serious boy, who looked as though 
he would be likely to overwork. Later, 
they heard of him at college, where it 
was understood that he had gained some 
prowess; and again there was the rumor 
of his going abroad to study, which was 
in keeping, for he belonged to a family 
of substantial attainments. The next re- 
ports were of his father’s death, and 
then of the boy’s sudden and romantic 


news- 


son 


marriage; and there was no more talk 
of study, of Europe, of professorships. 
Whether old Matthew Waters was taci- 
turn or uninformed, knowledge of the 
young man, at all events, dribbled slowly 
into the consciousness of his native town. 
So the surprise was complete when Am 
berley, in its deliberate fashion, became 
aware that the humorous writings of one 
David Waters had become a popular, per- 
haps a national, enthusiasm. “Can it 


be our David Waters?” asked Amberley, 


self-consciously, hesitating to indulge its 
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utter gratification; and time had only 
confirmed the certainty that it was. And 
when it further became known that these 
achievements were everywhere accessible 
and designed to be popularly understood 
and laughed over, ingenuous Amberley 
tardilv held its very sides with glee. It 
had happened naturally enough, there- 
fore, from the intensity of the town’s 
desire to see him, that the pressure 
brought upon Waters, now the profes- 
sional “funny man,” to appear at the 
Academy dinner had been extreme. There 
had, in short, been no refusing. 

The citizens of Amberley, even those 
who lived upon the remotest outskirts, 
always bought their tickets to the Acad- 
emy dinner in mid-August, with an ab- 
solute confidence not only that they 
would be able to absorb the full equiva- 
lent in mind and body, but that they 
were even safe in violating routine to the 
extent of laying out their Sunday clothes 
the day before. It had never been known 
to rain on an Academy day, and Amber- 
ley knew that it never would. To-day, 
indeed, the sun himself perhaps arose a 
little earlier than usual to accommodate 
the festal preparations of those ma- 
trons who had the great affair in hand. 
At all events, they were both astir at 
an uneompromisingly early hour; and 
even before breakfast, aproned and sun- 
bonneted figures were following, at a live- 
ly gait, such byways as led to the town 
hall, and ample, responsible-looking car- 
riages were discharging burdens at the 
door. By ten o’eclock this preparatory 
excitement had subsided; the exterior of 
the hall was one of perfect composure; 
and the elm-shadowed street, which kept 
its cool dignity in the hottest weather, 
was tranquilly expectant. 

Whether privately or publicly, Amber- 
ley dined at sharp noon, and _ shortly 
after eleven the diners began to arrive. 
Buggies with the expressive, dust-laden 
wrinkles of age ended their creaking 
journeys by gravely turning into the 
sheds in the rear of the hall. Groups 
of strained and solemn demeanor ad- 
vanced beneath the elms, among them the 
very figures that a few hours before had 
displayed a juvenile agility, but who now 
seemed to take each step reluctantly, in 
the interests of an exceptional decorum. 
“ Occasions ” were rare in Amberley, and 


deliberation of movement merely sig- 
nified an intention to make the most 
of this precious one. Beneath the stern- 
est expression was a satisfaction that was 
almost joy. 

At a disereet moment a familiar carry- 
all brought Unele Matthew and Aunt 
Eliza and their two important guests. 
Many of those assembled under the elms 
had not seen David Waters for many 
years, and were abrim with an affection- 
ate curiosity, but it is not to be imagined 
that there was, on that account, a pre- 
cipitate advance to greet him. But Da- 
vid himself was of the same fibre as these 
folk, and was not to be deceived by mere 
slowness of movement. He saw the af- 
fection in their eyes, heard the pride 
in their voices. Here and there, too, 
were individual townsmen for whom he 
felt sudden throbs of reminiscent af- 
fection. There was old Nathan Steele, 
that wise boyhood friend; and the pretty 
woman in blue was Lucy Cooper, his 
tomboy chum in the Academy days. If 
he might only have abandoned himself to 
the pleasure of this meeting; if it were 
purely a matter of personal affection; 
if there were nothing beyond! 

But there, within the doorway, his eye 
had already caught the white hair and 
masterful profile of that fine old scholar, 
Professor Abbott, who had played host 
at the Academy dinners since they had 
first become a village institution. Be- 
side him was that other familiar figure, 
President Shaw of the Academy. There 
was Holeomb, happily expanding to the 
measure of his new dignities, and others 
of scholastic reputation, together with 
that Western statesman who had come 
to support with fresh rhetoric what 
was then called the doctrine of “ anti- 
imperialism ”—a banner which Profess- 
or Abbott, with gentle supercilious defi- 
ance of local conviction, chose annually 
to wave in the face of Amberley’s sto- 
lid endurance. 

In hesitant and embarrassed manner, 
Waters responded to grectings, suffered 
himself to be led up the steps, joined the 
group within, contributed to the exchange 
of comment and inquiry, and gladly 
subsided when Holeomb finally secured 
attention and talked eagerly of his new 
history volume. Yet so tumultuous and 
obtrusive was his inner consciousness 
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A PROPHET 


that he could not fully realize the scene, 


except when certain faces or phrases 


sharply recalled him. A reporter came 
his “ speech,” 
and him when he 
truthfully declared he had none. Again, 
he found himself listening to the replies 
Milly’s low, well-toned 
the friendly 
which she was beset. 
*You 


band,” 


TO ce mand an outline of 


openly disbelieved 


wl ich voice was 


making to inquiries with 


must be so proud of your hus- 
some one was suavely saying to 
“Tle’s a very young man, isn’t 
he, to be so well My husband 
had a newspaper the other day with a 
little thing of his in it, and I 
we both laughed till we cried. 
that you live with a 
ical person all the time 

At this point Waters knew that Milly 
the 
might hear no more. 


her now. 
known. 


declare 
But I 
when com- 


suppose 


was drawing good woman 
that he Just then 
the president of the Academy turned and 
laid an affectionate hand on his shoulder. 

“Well, David,” he said, “ childhood is 
an inscrutable We thought you 
an uncommonly serious boy, more serious, 
almost, Now 
stil! plodding along to the old 
dull tune, while you have changed yours 


away 


thing. 


than we were ourselves. 


we are 


and are singing your way through the 
world. How does it feel, my boy ”? 

If they would only spare him that 
question! For a moment Waters was 


He longed to 


confess that he considered singing one’s 


tempted to answer truly. 


way through the world a beggar’s trade, 
that his tastes quite other 
than these pedants dreamed. Yet there 
he stood, the self-committed clown, and 
as such he was to be hailed; hailed, too, 
his reminded him, by the very 
who had once wholesomely feared 
him as a competitor. 


own were 


vanity 
men 
How was he to en- 
dure, and why shquld he, their tacit 
patronage, ill concealed by compliment ? 
Could he do it, could he, for Milly’s 
and for the children’s? Even 
Milly, poor girl, did not wholly realize 
the truth. In decency he could not 
let her. She did not fully know how 
each step that he had made toward his 
present infamous success had seemed at 


i] 
sake 


the time only a necessary compromise, a 
postponement of better things. All men, 
he knew, who in youth assume the re- 


sponsibility of families, make compro- 
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with their 


mises ambitions. Why had 
his compromise alone led to so bitter a 
penalty that this dear village, 
where his boyish mind had planned the 
future that 

1 the 
bauble, and accept the kind of 
applause—none other—that is the jest- 
er’s¢ Five hundred miles away, the or 
deal had unpleasant but inevi- 
table. Here, on the threshold, it seemed 
a fiercer than 


now, in 


had so eluded him, he was 


his 


) wear odious motley, flaunt 


palt ry 


seemed 


agony his nerves were 
strung to bear. 

The doors were now opened into that 
forum of political, and social 
activities that was to-day the banquet- 
hall. A respectful hush fell upon the 
groups gathered near the doorway, and 
they stood aside as Professor Abbott and 
David Waters entered together and walk- 
ed up the length of the hall, Mrs. Waters 
and the president of the Academy fol- 
them. The table set for the 
of honor” the head of 
next a platform whose 
confused but generous decoration offered 
a vaguely patriotic background for the 


religious, 


lowing 
és 


guests 


the 


was at 


room, and 


speakers. On the table thus conspicuous- 
ly honored the distribution of food 
both artful abundant. The round 
tottering cake, of countless storeys, placed 
near Mrs. Waters, was of deliberate per- 
the 


was 
and 


fection, and 


stout sugary “jelly 

roll” that balanced it no mere accident 
of cookery. 

Guests of second rank were free to 


choose seats for themselves at the other 
tables, each of which bore its adequate 
burden of homely and substantial dishes. 
So conscientiously had it been prepared 
that the banquet had almost a moral 
flavor, an impression helped out by the 
severe massing of the table decoration, 
in which dahlias and marigolds and 
hollyhocks bloomed with defiant rigidity. 
More fragile flowers had been purposely 
withheld in the feast’s public 
and educational character. 

Waters noted that the time allotted to 
mere eating was, after all, surprisingly 
brief. It accorded neither with the tem 
perament nor the custom of the banquet- 
ers to dally unnecessarily over so matter- 


of-fact And it 


view of 


an occupation. seemed 


that but a few minutes had passed when, 
as an unmistakable signal that the mate- 
rial division of the dinner was complete, 
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and as an ingenious means of securing 
undivided attention for the speakers, 
extra table-cloths were brought in and 
effectually laid over the remaining 
viands. There were obvious glances of 
resentment in a few quarters at this 
summary, if just, curtailing of purely 
gluttonous joys; then there was a noisy 
clatter of chairs as everybody changed 
his position; then a moment’s hush; then 
old Professor Abbott, mellow, genial, 
keen, rose with the deliberate grace of 
which age is sometimes capable and be- 
gan his annual 
with the 
the Academy. 

At its close he introduced the Western 
statesman, who for fifteen minutes, with 
the bland wit of the professional plat- 
form orator, balanced between the effort 
to appeal to an audience whose sectional 
political prejudices quite excluded him- 
self and his subject, and the responsi- 
bility of doing his duty by the doctrine 
he had been imported to uphold. A 
number of his hearers disapprovingly 
withdrew as he got under way, and a tol- 
smile spread among those who 
remained; the situation was not a new 
one. Off his guard for a moment, Wa- 
ters smiled too; he was beginning to re- 
absorb the familiarly piquant atmosphere 
of the place. 

But immediately he heard Professor 
Abbott’s distinguished remarking 
that the question of imperialism was a 
serious thing; 


address, concerned, as 


usual, status and needs of 


erant 


voice 


too serious, many seemed 
to think, for a midsummer banquet, even 
though it be a banquet with so solid and 
praiseworthy a purpose as this. How 
particularly fortunate it was, then, that 
their Academy could eall upon a grad- 
uate who could lend an element of 
gayety and wit to a doubtless prosy oc- 
casion—one to whom their troubled uni- 
verse was a merry thing. 

This allusion had been eagerly await- 
ed, and there was a movement toward 
applause in the lower part of the hall, 
checked, however, by Professor Abbott’s 
next words. Waters’s turn was not yet. 
They would first listen, he explained, to 
another Academy graduate, who had late- 
ly become, as they all knew, Amberley’s 
first scientific historian. 

Professor Holcomb, his _ spectacles 
shining, rose to his feet with a spring. 


In the quick, level staccato of the class- 
room lecturer he proceeded to observe 
that this was a day dedicated, he saw, 
to merriment. And as Amberley had not 
invited her accomplished son, his own 
contemporary and classmate, now known 
to them all, in Hamlet’s words, as a 
“fellow of infinite jest, of most excel- 
lent fanecy,”’—as Amberley had not in- 
vited Mr. Waters in order to listen to the 
discourse of a mere pedagogue, he would 
confine his remarks to a few vital points. 
He then spoke fluently for half an hour. 
Waters, resentfully alive to what he con- 
sidered the too obvious kindliness of the 
references to himself, thought he detect- 
ed derision in every word. 

The historian was followed by Steb- 
bins, another Academy graduate, who had 
published poems containing unmistakable 
references to the local flora, and who had 
now come back to patronize the source 
of what he called his inspiration; and 
Stebbins by a trustee of the Academy, 
the joints of whose oratory creaked from 
disuse. He could not forbear, he said, to 
add his word of greeting to “that genial 
wit, that exuberant and frolicsome fancy, 
that we have here with us to-day.” He 
was one, he declared, with the philosopher 
who said that could he make the jokes 
of a nation—if that was the way the 
quotation ran,—he cared not who made 
its laws. 

It was the turn finally of the president 
of the Academy, a part of whose yearly 
function was a recital of the glories 
won by Academy graduates. It was 
no slight evidence, the good man de- 
elared, in the confident cadences of the 
administrator on duty, while Waters 
writhed in silent protest,—no slight evi- 
dence of the breadth of training of that 
Academy to which they were all so 
gratifyingly loyal that they should be 
able to weleome among their alumni not 
only men prominent in the affairs of 
the nation, men eminent in the stern 
paths of science and the gentler ways of 
poesy, but one also who reflected the 
fun of the world in the cunning mirror 
ef his brain. He, for one, rejoiced, 
as he had been, he confessed, amazed, 
that there was a graduate of Amberley 
who stood before the world as the ex- 
ponent of gladness and laughter, as the 
Man of Fun. ... 
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The afternoon was wearing on, but the 
citizens assembled for the greater glory 
of Amberley Academy seemed not to have 
wearied of the feast provided. Professor 
Abbott rose for the last time, with a 
significant glance at Waters as he did 
so. The man of mirth caught the look 
and knew that he must prepare himself. 

“ New England’s message to the world,” 
began the speaker—and Waters, who saw 
what was coming, bent his head as one 
who submits, perforce, to the inevitable 
agony of the final straw—“has been a 
sombre one. We, in affectionate loyalty 
to the pioneer States, are unable to con- 
ceive that this message shall ever be other 
than distinguished and important; yet 
we should rejoice, doubtless, that its force 
is becoming adapted to a modern age, 
that in the literature of the future New 
England will be accounted no less versa- 
tile than in the past she has always been 
accounted eminent. And that while she 
will continue to venerate her transcen- 
dentalists, her romanticists, her poets, 
she will also be able to—to establish 
the completeness of her modern devel 
opment by pointing to her somewhat 
paradoxical product, an apostle of pure 
gayety, a professional dissipator of the 
dulness of our world.” 

Mrs. Waters trembled from she knew 
not what dim apprehension as her hus- 
band rose to speak, and waited, it seemed 
to her many minutes, for the tumultuous 
greeting to die away. For at last staid 
Amberley, whose own face never relaxed 
beyond a grim smile, was to warm at her 
bosom her own famed humorist, inter 
preter of her own long latent mirth; and 
into her proud heart there surged the 
riotous joy of possession. ... 

Waters acknowledged the applause but 
distantly, and to Milly his expression 
was absolutely new. His eyes looked at 
no one present, and his voice was low and 
not fully under his control as he began 
to speak. 

“My dear old friends,” he said, his 
voice falling upon a sudden and utter 
stillness,—“ for I see in your eyes that 
I may call you such—I will confess to you 
that I came here to-day with no very 
clear idea of what I was to say. As you 
are doubtless aware, it is more or less 
the habit of the humorist to depend upon 
the inspiration of the moment.” 
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He stopped. Milly, from her seat, 
could see that the audience was listening 
with a half-smile on its face, ready at 
any moment to respond with laughter 
to the unspoken jest. Happily, they 
could not know that it was, after all, 
not they whom Waters was addressing 
not the larger audience that loved and 
admired and acclaimed,—but the smaller 
one that sat grouped behind him; those 
men who were but his peers, and yet 
who to-day, he felt, had stretched to the 
uttermost both their vocabulary and their 
narrow sense of propriety, in order to 
present to this mendicant for their mercy 
a manner cantingly, odiously kind. 

“And I will admit, too,” continued 
Waters, his voice growing stronger as 
he became more and more inflamed by 
a single passionate desire, “that it is 
the spell of this old town that I love and 
have always loved, it is contact with 
these venerable gentlemen who influenced 
my boyhood, it is the looking into your 
own faces, which are almost those of my 
own kin,—it is these things which have 
impelled me to speak as I shall speak. It 
is my prayer that if I speak plainly, 
vou will not feel that you invited m¢ 
here in vain or that I am ungrateful for 
vour cordial weleome. I am inclined to 
believe that there may even yet prevail 
in our New England, whatever con- 
temporary concessions she may make, 
the belief that the truth is better than 
vain things.” 

A full stop, that Waters might catch 
his hreath, was interpreted as a rhetor- 
ical pause, the humorist’s indication that 
he point of the joke is made; and there 


came a storm of applause, no less hearty 
because vague in meaning. As it sub- 
sided, various comments were audible 
to Milly. 

“How much more comical it is to 
keep a straight face like that!” one wom 
an was saying. “I guess he feels pretty 
well wound up, now he’s got back to 
Amberley,” said another. 

Waters continued: “And so what I 
have to say may very well take the form 


‘ 


if a warning to any of you who may 


ever be tempted to permit your ambition 
to be deflected by the fatal easiness of 
being funny.” 

Promptly, loudly, came the acclama- 
tion, which Waters, disconcerted, tried 
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vainly to interrupt. The vein which he 
had struck, that of depreciation of him- 
self, appealed to his audience as charac- 
teristic of the true humorist and ex- 
quisitely comic. 

“Indeed, I cannot accept your kind 
congratulation, the sort of congratulation 
I have received to-day, without protest- 
ing with the utmost sincerity that, of 
all manifestations of human intelligence, 
that most offensive to me personally is 
the small, trashy witticism, told in ecur- 
rent language for the man in the street, 
told in rhyme or prose or fable.” 

He was cut short by boisterous laugh- 
ter. Certainly there was to be no hair- 
splitting by this humorist. This was the 
broad, genial wit that the veriest plough- 
man could understand and delight in. 

“ Believe me,” protested Waters, “I 
am serious. This—this is not funny. 
3ut I am bound to tell you, after what 
has been said, that my own concern with 
the froth of literature and of life has 
been a matter only of passing and vital 
expediency. That I should be known as 
a humorist, as we Americans popularly 
understand the word to-day, is a dis- 
tinction which I have won, believe me, 
in spite of myself, and one which it 
affronts and humiliates me that I am 
obliged to maintain. Whatever influence 
I may have with you, therefore, I should 
wish to be exerted in behalf of eternal 
wisdom rather than of transitory folly. 
I may even make the extraordinary plea, 
contrary to the implications of my cour- 
teous predecessors, not to be judged purely 
on the merits of my own acts [applause], 
at least not to be condemned unheard. 
And in the name of that friendliness 
you have shown me, in the name of our 
common associations, I ask you ”—the 
speaker’s voice had become almost shrill 
and his thin face flushed—* I beg of you 
to believe that in my heart I am true 
to my inheritance, that I am, like the 
rest of you, a man with a serious purpose 
which, God help me, I shall never relin- 
quish, and the attainment of which I 
even dare hope I may some day come and 
prove to you here!” 

He was already done; and the honest 
face of Amberley wore a look, for a mere 
flash of time, of uncomprehending dis- 
appointment. Yet her faith was of the 
kind that shall remove mountains, and 


if only to fortify her own convictions, she 
conld not permit the final demonstrations 
to be any less emphatic than the previous 
ones. Later, by her own fireside, she 
might admit that the Man of Fun had 
nodded; in public he was to be sustained 
at any cost. So she upheld him stormily, 
roaring a generous affectation of mirth, 
responding with a wide maternal in- 
dulgence to an appeal which, even though 
not understood, must not be made in vain. 

With a superior smile of detachment 
from the entire insane performance, 
Professor Abbott waited for quiet to 
ensue. Waters’s emotional apologia, with 
its strong camp-meeting flavor, its execra- 
ble taste, was a just penalty for their 
recognition of a man who had lost— 
what mattered it that he said he hadn’t? 
—his traditions. As for the popular de- 
light in him, as obtuse as it was noisy, 
and the best comment, after all, on the 
futility of public confession,—these good 
people, as everybody knew, would have 
been even more delighted at a circus. 

But even as he made these sound re- 
flections he was thanking the speakers, 
with a brief phrase or two, declaring the 
dinner over. 

Of the men he had specifically ad- 
dressed, and who knew it, not one now 
turned his face toward Waters. He had 
chosen to rebuke the attitude they had 
taken; none other was possible. He re- 
sented tolerance; let him accept indif- 
ference. It was grotesque, this attempt 
to be all things to all men; let him see 
that it had failed. 

Failure, indeed, tolled sternly enough 
in the man’s own hopeless heart as he 
felt their chill and eloquent reserve. He 
had risked everything to avoid showing 
himself a fool — which was precisely 
what, for his pains, they now coldly con- 
sidered him. As for the good souls he 
had ostensibly appealed to, what had they 
ignorantly had but a laugh for his 
wounds? If the jester forget his part, 
the world will remind him. 

At the door Waters, as he knew he 
should, found his wife waiting. “ Come, 
David,” she said. “Uncle Matthew has 
the carriage ready. We are going to 
take the long way home.” And in her 
voice there was something that led his 
bleeding spirit to creep within the wings 
of peace she offered. 
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BY HOWARD 
HILIPPE ST. GELAIS pushed my 
p from the club’s float before 
the sun had struck the tops of the 
towering spruce the river banks. 
All the whipped the black, 
foam-specked 


canoe 


along 
I 


pools 


forenoon 
as we worked up- 
stream through splashes of sunlight and 
frothy shallows. At noon we stopped to 
lunch under the drooping branches of a 
sweet-smelling balsam farther up-stream 
than I had ever come before. When we 
had finished our trout and bacon, I lay 
down on the soft, white lichen to enjoy 
the warm sun and listen to the wash of 
the river and to the voices in the breeze. 
My guide, picking up a coal from the 
embers in the fire, flipped it into his pipe- 
bowl with a dexterous movement of his 
knotty hand, and the pleasant smoke of 
fabac Canadien drifted by me. 
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VILLAGE 


STREET 


1 Habitant Village 


FE. SMITH 


‘Is it that the m’sieur would be 
wearied if I speak more about St. Anne ?” 
he asked. 

“No, Philippe, you know I always like 
hear he I answered. 
go and visit your folks? 


not Would it be 


to about me,” 
‘But can’t 
You it 
difficult trip?” 


«6 P , * ; 
as, msteur, 


your 
we 
say is far. a 


* he assured “it is 
a voyage of the most easy—of 
he moved uneasily 

-“but it is not good at my house like 
the club to which He 
might have of disappointment when he 
arrived at there and the family be tire- 
some to him. Yet, if he wishes to go, I 
will guide him so far as there with the 
most great pleasure.” 

“T'rés-hien, Philippe, let’s go.” 

Quietly and swiftly, with that grace he 


me, 
two hours 
only. But, m’sieur” 


m’sieur belongs. 





HABITANTS GETTING WATER 


had inherited from his coureurs des bois 
ancestors, he cleaned the few camp-dishes 
and had them back into the canoe before 
my pipe burned out. 

“ All is well, m’sieur,” he said short- 
ly, picking up the paddle and _ respect- 
fully bowing. 

I took my seat in the middle of the 
canoe and Philippe silently stepped in 
behind me. The delicate craft glided into 
the stream, its wake widening out to 
the banks and twisting the inverted for- 
est into strange moving forms. The wood 
about us was utter quiet—made stiller 
by the sense that from its depths a myr- 
iad beady eves watched our passing. 
Even the wind died away in this canyon 


FOR HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES 


of trees, and only the gurgle of the 
stream and the swish of Philippe’s paddle 
broke the silence. At length the water 
grew icy cold; the Laurentides rose high 
about us, and along the narrowing banks 
the birches leaned over and met above us. 

“ Hntends!” Philippe whispered, rais- 
ing nis paddle as he listened. “ That is 
a coq at the house of Picard. It is 
soon now—but soon.” 

And so it was. A field appeared in 
the wilderness—and there was the first 
house we had seen since we left the club 
that morning. 

“ Ah, it is the house of Picard,” came 
the voice from behind, “and here is the 
lane where he gets water.” 





—_e 








NEAR EACH HOUSE WAS AN OVEN FOR BAKING BREAD 
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“From the river?’ I asked. 

‘Qui, it is that we get all our water 
from the riviére,’ he replied. “ Some- 
times, though, in the winter, one is not 
able to get of it, and it is then that one 
melts of snow, but it is not good like the 
riviere. He is only a small riviére, this, 
ind he often makes of anger in the 
spring-time when he is big, and has even 
killed a few of us, but we others habi- 
tants love him because he is much to us, 
m’sieur—and he brings one home, too,” 
he added, tenderly. 

Philippe grounded the canoe below an 
old mill with its ominous rumble of 
wooden machinery and the splash of its 
creaking water-wheel. Then we scram- 
bled up the bank on to the edge of the 
village. Steep-roofed houses two stories 
high, all well whitewashed, and sitting at 
any angle to a winding street, huddled 
as though for protection about a gray 
stone church that towered from a clump 
of Normandy poplars. The sun hit the 
white houses with dazzling brightness 
and danced on the shining, tin-covered 
church roof. Dahlias and _ sunflowers 
drooping over the picket fences about 
the gardens brushed our sleeves as we 
walked down the board walk that lined 
but one side of the street. The pleas- 
ant drone of busy flax-wheels wafted 
through open doors. Children peered 
around corners or flattened their noses 
against windows as we passed. Old men 
and old women with white bonnets on were 
smoking and knitting on their galeries in 
the warm sun; others were talking lei- 
surely in the road to passing neighbors. 
All the men tipped their hats as they 
bowed to us. On the steps before the 
door of an old log-house a man was cut- 
ting his son’s hair. 

“ Bo’ jou’, Chagnon,” Philippe spoke 
to him, and then, turning to me, said: 
“ He is the owner of the moulin where it is 
that we left the canot. He has b’en d’ar- 
gent—he. His father was the seigneur.” 

Near each house was a structure of 
stone and mortar, usually across the road, 
and built on a platform of logs. 

“What is it that they are?’ Philippe 
said, repeating my question in patois. 
“They are fours, where one makes the 
bread to bake. We have not of ovens in 
the stoves of our houses like the mes- 
sieurs have at the club.” 


Through the long, clear shadow from 
the church a thin column of smoke rose 
from a big-mouthed chimney in the end 
of a roof that turned up at the eaves— 
over two gale ries. 

“ C’est b’en that mother will have the 
supper soon,” Philippe said. “ One has 
much of hunger after he is on the riviére 
all day—is it not?” 

As he spoke the chureh-bell sounded 
over the peaceful valley. I looked up 
to the spire and saw the sun’s last 
rays turning the gilded cross on its apex 
into a brilliant vellow flame against 
the deep blue of the Canadian sky. Phi- 
lippe stopped, took off his old frayed hat, 
and, with his eves to the ground, muttered 
a prayer. Down the road was another 
man saying angelus also, bowed before 
a tall wooden cross that rose from a 
tangle of brambles and_ berry-bushes. 
When Philippe ended the prayer we went 
on and were soon at his house. 

The kitchen was a spacious low-posted 
room, with long strips of brightly dyed 
rag carpet on its uneven floor. <A large 
cross, bound together with caribou thongs, 
and a print of the bleeding heart hung 
over a door that opened into the only 
other room on the ground floor. The air 
was filled with the smell of frying pork 
and the high-pitched patois of Philippe’s 
mother making profuse apologies for the 
appearance of the room. The little chil- 
dren hung about her while she was 
getting the supper-table ready, look- 
ing shyly around her flowing homespun 
skirts at me, until their father spoke to 
them and they all sat down on a long 
green bench in the deep shadow under 
the stairway. 

“ Now if it is pleasing to the m’sieuwr,” 
madam said at last, wiping a chair with 
her white apron for me and lighting 
a lamp, “we will eat before the soupe 
makes itself cold.” 

There was a clatter of chairs as we 
gathered around a big bowl of pea por- 
ridge steaming in the centre of the table 
by the lamp. Each ate directly from it 
with a big iron spoon. Reaching across 
the red table-cover, I thrust mine in with 
the others, and finding it very appetizing, 
praised it to madam. 

“ Merci!” she returned, her bony face 
smiling gratefully ; “ but it is easy to make 
of it. The m/’sieur will find it in all the 
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homes of us. Sinee the church laid of 
taxes on all the things in our gardens, 
we habitants have raised much of peas, 
for, m’sieur ’—she added, smiling—* it 
named not the pea in the law, and 
they have much of strength aussi Is it 
not, Laecomb ?” 

“Ou.” came his deep voice through a 
mouthful of fat pork, but it was far less 
cloque nt than the ponderous shoulders on 
his sturdy frame or any movement of his 
body. Ilis muscles forced against his re |- 
striped shirt whenever he passed me the 
unsalted bread or the maple sugar. 

“Ah, one sees with ease that the 


m’sieur eats not with so many of chil- 


A PARENTAL DuTy 





dren,” he remarked, his keen eyes glint- 
ing in the lamplight ; “he reaches for 
things not fast enough.” 

“There are eighteen to us.” his créa- 
fure put in proudly. “ Philippe has the 


most of age. He has twenty years, and 


little Angela here has three months.” 

I expressed surprise at the number and 
asked if the neighboring families were 
so large. 

“ Mais oui, m’sieur,” she replied, quick- 
lv, “and one cannot have a too large 
family. M’sieur le curé Says that well 
of children pleases the Heaven much. If 
a figure marries herself and has not of 
them, it is a curse, cerfainement.” 

‘*“Ourt. c’est 
vrat,’ Laecomb 
agreed; “but the 
most great thing 
that ever t 


one 
comes is to have 
an avocat in the 
family. We feed 
ourselves with 
hope that it will 
he Joseph in this 
family,” he add- 
ed, placing his 
gnarled hand onthe 
boy’s shock head. 

“Ts it that the 
m’ ste “ur wishes 
more of tea?’’ 
Philippe’s sister 
Marie 


reaching 


asked, 
across 
the table with the 
stone teapot. 
“No, thanks,” 
| answered, for I 
had eaten quite 
enough. The 
soup-bowl and the 
dishes which had 
been heaped with 
potatoes and pem- 
bina were empty. 
The family arose, 
and Philippe, La- 
comb, and I went 
out into the twi- 
light, while mad- 
am and the chil- 
dren washed the 
dishes in a wood- 
en sink. 
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“The m’sieur says that he would have 
of pleasure to hear you play,” Philippe 
said to his father as we sat down and 
tilted our chairs against the house. 
“Will you get the violin?” 

The village was wrapped in the soft 
gray of the long Canadian dusk. The 
windows of the houses glowed from the 
warm lights within. The distant moun- 
tains deepened in the gathering gloom. 
The sound of voices and the occasional 
strains of homely habitant chansons 
drifted through the village as others 
came out for their evening smoke or 
strolled down the plank walk to gossip 
with their neighbors. 

“That was Picard, the town-crier,” 
Philippe said, after a full-faced fellow 
with bristling side-whiskers had stopped 
to talk with him and gone on again. 

“The town-crier,” | repeated ; “ what 
does he do?” 

“ Mon Dieu, is there not a crieur pub- 
lic in the ville of the m’sieur?” he asked. 

I explained as simply as I could that 
we once had them, but that now we had 
newspapers containing the news of the 
whole world delivered to our houses two 
or three times a day. “ How,” I asked, 
“could there be criers in cities a hun- 
dred times larger than St. Anne?” 

I waited to see what this child of Na- 
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ture would say, whose whole life had been 
spent in this remote valley and on those 
few streams that flowed out of it—into 
an unbounded world of trees. 

“To have a hundred more, m’sieur,” 
came the answer. 

Lacomb came out with his fiddle. 

“ Bxrcusez mot, m’sieur, it is that I 
must put the bull at the church into the 
barn before I play,” he said, and start- 
ed across the street. “ Pieard auctions 
him next Sunday after mass for th 
Infant Jesus.” 

“Oh, oui—the town-crier!” Philippe 
exclaimed, remembering I had asked him 
a question. “Tle stands on the steps of 
the church after masse and tells what it 
is that has happened in the week and 
gives notices of sales of cows and pigs. 
Ile has much of memory—Picard.” 

As Lacomb returned, a tall figure in 
a black soutane and low-crowned black 
felt hat came with him. It was the curé. 

‘ Bon soir, mes enfants,” he said, step- 
ping on to the galerie. Philippe gave his 
seat to him, and the ecwré, sitting down, 
drew a pipe from his pocket. 

“ The m’sieur is a stranger in St. Anne,” 
he said to me, and seratehed a match on 
the plaster of the house, lighting up his 
kindly old face and glinting the iron- 
rimmed spectacles on his thin nose. “ He 





THE PLEASANT DRONE 


fishes with Philippe?—ou7, it is as I 
thought. But one comes not often so far 
up the riviére—a stranger is rarely in St. 
Anne.” Then he asked me a score of 
questions about the world I came from. 
We talked until the twilight faded into 
darkness. I told him of the various life 
in our large cities; of their traffic and of 
their buildings. 

After a long silence he said, “ Ah, ouz, 
oui, I have heard and also read some 
little of what it is that the m’sieur says, 
but is it quite true—all ?” 

I assured him that it was and that it 
was but a very little of the whole. 

“Ah, exrcusez moi,” he replied; “the 
m’sieur sees that the life of us is very 
different from his, and it is that I have 
seen but little of what he speaks that I 





OF BUSY FLAX-WHEELS 


him a little doubted. I have seen once 
only the chemin de fer or of the others 
things that the m’sieur savs are common 
in his country, and one is able not to 
make a clear mind about them from read- 
ing. The m’sieur is the only man to 
whom I ever talked who came from there. 
The others habitants are able not to read 
and know less of it, for one sees little 
from these mountains but woods and 
rivers and the spire of St. Henri—c’est 
‘out. But it is well, for they are happy,” 
he added, smiling, and, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe against the wheel of 
a water-cart that stood by, arose. 

“Bon soir.” he said, and went off to- 
wards the preshytére, and the darkness 
swallowed him up. 

After he had gone Lacomb began to 
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play, and Philippe’s voice resounded up 
the street with: 


de voudrais bien nic marier, 
Wais jai grand’ peur de me tromper; 
’ 


lis sont si malhonnéttes 
Wa luron, ma lurétte, 


Neighbors came over and sat along the 
galerie or went into the kitchen—all join 
ing in the familiar chansons which La 
comb played. Before long there was a 
good gathering, both young and old. As 
it got too cold outside, Lacomb went in, 

nd eve ry body followed. Marie sat down 
to the organ and the two began to play. 
I sat down by Philippe’s grandmeére, who 
was smoking and knitting by a_ clock 
that reached to the ceiling. 

“The violin of Lacomb is very old,” 
she told me, pre ssing the tobacco into her 
pipe with her forefinger. “She come 
from Normandie many of years before I 
was born. She was always in the family 

the violin. Lacomb plays on her often 
before the house, and it is he who is able 
to play best in the village. The feet of 
the garcons are not still for long when he 
makes the bow to jump across her—the 
m’sieur will soon see.” 

Even as she spoke Francois Chagnon 
went over to Lacomb. “ Make the music 
to go more fast,” I heard him say, “ more 
fast. Is it not that it is too slow?” 

Lacomb smiled, but did not speak. ITis 
head bent farther over his instrument. 
His caribou bolle sauvage struck the ca 
falan harder and faster, and his horny fin- 
gers skipped more nimbly over the strings. 

Philippe and Francois carried out the 
stove, while others rolled up the long 
breadths of carpeting and the little 
braided rugs. Philippe threw his arm 
about the miller’s daughter and they 
skipped across the floor. The rest were 
quick to follow his example, and the room 
was soon in a whirl of flying couples. 

“ Ah, it is as I said—the dance begins,’ 
said the grandmere. her mouth pucker- 
ing into a satisfied smile. “ But royez, 
it is Marie who wishes to dance with 
m’ sie My? see!” 

I glanced across the room and saw she 
was looking at me. I rose and joined 
the dance with her. Hour after hour we 
whirled among the flying sashes and 
homespun skirts. Occasionally a couple 
would stop to wipe their faces or drain a 


glass of home-brewed beer from a big 
stone pitcher on the table, then dance on 
again as enthusiastic as before; but the 
musie never halted. The old grandmér 
knitted through it all, but her little deep- 
set eyes followed every movement of the 
dancers. Those sitting or standing about 
the room were smoking with her. A 
thick dust from the floor filled the air. 
At last, 


wearied and dizzy, | exe ised myself and 


The room became hot and close. 


vent outdoors into the fresh air. 

All was still out there. The valley and 
the village were lit with a strange phos- 
phorescent glow. The long tongues of 
the aurora borealis were streaming over 
half of the sky, silhouetting the church 
spire against its brightness. 

“The northern lights are very beauti- 
ful to night,” | told the grandmére when 


I came in. “ You should see them.” 


“The éclairon,” she gasped, and, jump- 
ing up, went out on to the galerie. I fol- 


lowed and found her staring blankly at 
the sky, her hands claspe d over her breast. 

“ Sacré bleu, it is bad—too bad,” she 
repeated, and went in as abruptly as she 
came out. I stayed to enjoy the glory. 
The sky grew much brighter. The va- 
pory shafts of delicate violet and rose 
now shot far down the southern sky, and 
the aureola had reached the zenith. 

The music ceased inside. The habi- 
tants came out, and as they looked heav- 
enward a silence fell on them. It grew 
profound, then intense. I could hear 
some one’s watch tick. 

No one spoke or moved, until the 
grandme re, stretching her withe red hand 
skyward, began a low monotonous 
chant. It was weird and eerie. My 
scalp seemed to move. The words were 
so indistinetly spoken I could not catch 
their meaning. The others joined her, 
and the song swelled through the village 
and reechoed from the distant sombre 
mountains. One by one the villagers be- 
gan to leave, and the song gradually died 
away. Some, however, still sang as they 
vent down the road. The dance was over. 
\s I turned into the house with Philippe 
I asked him what the song meant. 

“The country is very dry, the m’sieur 


knows,” he answered, securing the door 
with a heavy wooden bolt. “ We have a 
drought in the country, and if the éclai 
ron is very bright during a drought, it is 
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that there will be only little of harvest- 
v'la! it is too bad. So we prayed to-night 
that it may not come true this autumn. 
It is a superstition of the oldest. Some 
believe it not. I hope that it is not 
true, but I don’t know,” he added, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

The tall clock near the red stairway 
struck eleven. The children had clattered 
off to bed. Madame led me up the stair- 
way to my chamber. It was a compact 
little room, just large enough for a 
four-poster and a two-storied stove that 
sat in the partition to heat two rooms 
at onee. Everything in the chamber 
was home-made, I think, from the 
cerazy-quilt on the bed to the clumsy 
latch on the door. 

“T have of hope that the m’sieur will 
sleep well,” she said, parting the chintz 
curtains of the bed and poking the 


feathers about. “ But before I go T will 
make him to be safe through this night. 
This is eau hénite.” She reached down 
a green bottle from a peg at the head of 
the bed by the crucifix, and, kissing it, 
dipped a spruce spray that was tied about 
its neck into the bottle and sprinkled the 
holy water over the coarse homespun sheets. 

After she had gone I threw back the 
wall-paper covered sashes of the inner 
window and opened a swinging pane in 
the outer. The sky still vibrated with 
the glory of the waning éclairon. Now 
and then I heard notes of the song grow- 
ing fainter and still more faint, until 
they died away, and only the lonesome 
wind in the leaves by the window and 
the distant murmur of the Riviére des 
Chutes broke the sombre hush that lay 
over the village of Philippe St. Gelais’s 
home—St. Anne. 


The Pilgrim 


BY LUCIUS 


WITHERS 


O wrathful wrecks of yesterday 
Shall shut the sunlight from my face; 
Nor bar my upward-climbing way 
Nor trammel me in my soul-race. 


Done deeds are dead. 


Let those who will 


Falter and fall before old ghosts; 
For me the sweet, exultant thrill 
Of marching with the conquering hosts. 


For me, no dreaming doubtful dreams, 
Nor pondering on gone defeat. 

Before me lies the road which gleams 
With all its triple-millioned feet 


That bravely strive unceasingly 

To reach that far tall-towered height, 
Whereon the sun shines dazzlingly 

And where there is no bitter night. 


No hand may help, no word may cheer 
But by whatever Gods there be 

Within my heart there lurks no fear 
And TI shall wrest the victory! 
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The Accident 


BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON 


OLLIVAR straightened up and mo- 
tioned the assistant away. 
“Tt is a bad fracture.” 


“What else? Don’t lie to me,” said 
Brent. 

Dollivar looked down at his patient, 
still under the chloroform. 

“ But it’s his back, too, Brent.” 

“Ted better be dead,” said Brent, 
hardly. 

He stood staring, clear-eyed, at his 
son’s unfamiliar figure, bandaged, bro- 
ken, deathlike. Even the head, unhurt 
though that was, shared the violent 
change. Mortal whiteness obliterated 
the boyish tan. The lips set in pale 
curves were like the lips in sculptured 
faces. The copper-red waves of hair 
thickly flung across the square fore- 
head alone had any look of life, alone 
tempted the touch of a living hand. 
Brent’s dropped there. 

“Poor little Curt!” he said. He 
turned on his heel and left the room 
and the house. 

When Dollivar bent to the bed again 
some shadow of death had been with- 
drawn, some creeping illumination of life 
had taken its place. The black lashes 
flickered, lifted; the mouth corners trem- 
bled on the edge of a smile. 

“Tough on him, Dolly.” The patient 
said it weakly, glancing toward the door. 

“What’s that? Your chloroform’s 
talking, Curt.” 

“Ts it?” asked the boy, looking Dol- 
livar full in the face with perfectly sen- 
sible gray eyes. 

“How do you feel now?” said Dollivar, 
choosing to ignore this. 

“ Just so—deathly—sick 

“Tt won’t last. You’re better, you see.” 

“Yes.” His eyes closed, his lips 
tightened, he quivered from heel to head, 
and started to put his uninjured arm 
across his face, but changed his mind. 

“First turn of the screw, old fellow,” 
said Dollivar, regarding him intently. 


” 
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The boy flung him a gallant look. 
“ All right,” he said. 

Dollivar sat down by him. “ Now, 
Curt,” he laid down the law, “ you must 
take what I leave to keep you quiet. To 
suffer too much now would wear you out 
for what may come—since you heard so 
much—though we'll hope it won't.” 

“Pain is better than this—” 

“Tf you'd taken ether you would be 
sick. You’ll obey orders?’ 

“Yes, Dolly. You’ve the upper hand 
now.” 

His voice trailed off to an indistinct 
whisper. His clear look wavered, fixed 
on a vision of his brain. 

Dollivar laid a big quieting hand over 
the boy’s. His mobile features were set 
in an intense sadness. He knew that a 
doctor must of necessity shed a patient’s 
trouble and pain, as a leaf its rain- 
drops; but Curtis was his cousin, his 
favorite. He had to let himself be 
troubled, be hurt. He could not help it. 


Ellen stood on her porch steps, a ecard 
in her hand. It was a visiting-card, and 
on the reverse side a single intimate 
initial signed a_ scribbled line — “ At 
home to my friends.” 

All at once, with a resolute movement, 
she turned and went down to where her 
mother hung over a rose-bed. 

“ Mamma, I’m going over to see Curtis. 
He sent me this.” 

Mrs. Marey looked up inattentively and 
took the card. “Oh! that poor boy of 
Margaret Brent’s. Well, since we’re in 
the country. Won’t you take some flow- 
ers? Sick people like flowers.” 

“T’m not going to see sick people,” 
eried the girl, laughing, her hands _ be- 
hind her. 

But her heart beat childishly, and she 
was thrilled with the instinctive terror 
of youth before all irrevocable encroach- 
ments on youth’s empire of well-being, 
as she walked slowly up to the cottage 
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between trellised roses that broke into 
climbing spray of snow and flame. Doors 
and windows stood open. The wind and 


the vines and the filmy curtains strayed 


a gala of dancing motion. 


Sense 


in and out in 
The girl 
of disaster lay like a confusing cloud over 
the familiar place. Now always around 
some rose-wre athed corner would be Pain, 


advanced uncertainly. 


Death, lying in wait. Her hazel eyes 
widened like a child’s with the immensity 
of the realization. As she lifted her 


hand to the bell some sound arrested it, 
turned her head. 

“Oh!” she eried, the color streaming 
into her pale cheeks. “ You treacherous 
boy !” 


“Ty 


should have sech me. 


watching you; but you 
Won’t you come in 


have been 


this way?” 


She dropped to f 


the low seat of one o1 


the tall windows whose sashes opened 
outward like doors, and regarded him 
frankly. He was lying in an invalid- 
chair cunningly disguised to look like 


Newly cut maga- 
The steamer rug 
illusion 


any big lounging-chair. 
zines surrounded him. 
knees furthered 
that made her lips tremulous. 
“Well, I am,” he said. 
“What?” she asked, courageously. It 
was to be gotten over with, she under- 


across his an 


stood. 

“Outward bound.” He _ turned 
head to smile at her, because he had di- 
vined her thought. 

She continued to look away beyond the 
dimmest blue ridges in the blue-gray 
distance to the end of that voyage, not 
daring to meet his eyes because of the 


his 


tears in her own. 
“Ellen,” he coaxed, lifting himself on 
his sound elbow as much as he could. 
She looked up at last. 
“Now, Ellen Marey, 
to be sorry for me, just run along home.” 
“T ean’t help it, Curt;” but she laugh- 
ed a little, too. 
“Indeed, vou don’t 
said it convincingly. 


if you’re going 


need to be.” He 
“Do you think I 


asked you here to trouble your dear 
heart? No; I’m just the same fellow 
you were good to last summer—except 
that I have to lie here, and that I’ve 


Won’t you hand me 
fall to make you 


more perspective. 
book ? T let it 


” 


my 
look around 
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She kept it in her hand, fluttering the 
pages over. 

“Tf you'd like to read to me?” She 
gave him an indignant glance. He broke 
into irrepressible boyish laughter. “ Near- 
ly every one does.” 

“Did I bring you any flowers?” 

“Oh, I really don’t mind the flowers. 
| should have liked yours. Look at all 
these empty jars.” 

“ You’re hinting. Would Uncle Maury 
let me fill them?” 

“ Ask him.” 

She came hack gayly, going him 
into the long dim white and yellow room, 
gathering up pottery jars and 
bowls, bringing them out to range about 
her on the porch rug. 

“ What did he say?” 

Ellen lifted her glowing face. “ Sholy, 
honey !” She gave the words the richest, 
cordial of her young 

“He is coming now. Oh, uncle, 
can you spare all those?” 

“ And lots more, Miss Ellen,” said the 
old colored man. “ Does you want water 
in all these things, now ?” 

“Please. I came over to 
Curtis a lesson in arranging flowers.” 

The boy’s eyes laughed at him across 
the girl’s bent head. “ That’s straight, 
Uncle Maury. Suppose you push that 
table by us.” 

“You take a copper rose-bowl,” began 


past 


rose- 


most intonations 


voice, 


Mr. 


"iY 
give 


Ellen, carrying out her jest gravely. She 
placed it on the table, and tossed a 
tangle of tea-roses on his gay rug. 
“First select a long-stemmed, full-blown 
rose—oh, those leaves are falling; take 
another. Now, place it so. Then this 
rose and bud—so—below it. Last let 


this lovely branch trail over as it will.” 
Curtis watched her face now instead 
of her fingers. When she was not smiling 
dominant note was Her 
beautiful lips were sad, the bend of her 
brow, the curve of her sweet cheek, the 
poise of her little head. Her gentle con- 
tralto voice broke your heart when she 
sang, if you were her lover or her poet. 
Yet she was the happiest girl he knew, the 
most persistent dweller in girlhood’s joy. 
His reverie was dispelled by the house- 
keeper, who brought in an unexpected 
tea-tray, tulips of painted china for cups, 
a green dragon for a teapot, golden disks 
for tea-cakes. 


its sadness. 
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Ellen blushed. 7 Why, Mrs. Whit- 
more! Is it so late? What will mamma 
savy to me? But it’s been good fun.” 
























“And you're not going to spoil it 
now ¢” 

His look up to her was more appealing 
than he knew. It had been such a gay 
little hour of good companionship—why 
should she not linger» among the roses 
and break a tea-cake with him? 

She sat down opposite with her prettiest 
air of disengagement. “Of course I’m 
not,” she declared. 

‘I thank vou for coming,” said the 
boy, a little grave, a little formal, when 
she rose to go. 

“Tt’s thank you for letting me come,” 
she nodded, smiling, and strolled away, 
a shining, slender figure in the late 
sunlight. 

“What do they mean by leaving him 
alone?” her thought ran. “ His mother 
is a heartless woman. And Rhoda—” a 
smile broke. “ Impossible to conceive of 
Rhoda when pain and anguish— Well, 
then, Marty, Steve? But children must 
be at school. I’m glad it’s summer. They 
can’t well stay away all summer.” 


did not notice two men on horseback 







ing back with her. 





patients.” 
“Curt?” He looked pleased. 
“ And I think it a shame!” 


“ What ?” 








” 


was playing in the road 






eves, 
“ No,” eried the girl, indignantly. 









” 


Aunt Delphy’s baby! 





“Oh, you are right.” 








elevator last week.” 
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Walking along with inward eyes, she 


until they rode aside to let her pass. 
One was Dollivar, who dismounted, turn- 


“T’ve been to call on one of your 


“The whole thing. His life was worth 
most. It wasn’t his fault that the child 


“So you would have gone on?” Dol- 
livar searched her face with his grave 


“Then why should the boy have chosen 
the coward’s part ¢ No, Ellen, that little 
black creature had the same right to live 
that he had. Why, you’d never have 
spoken to Curt again if he had run over 


Tears hung on her downeast lashes. 
“Certainly I am. And it doesn’t mat- 


ter so much to Curt. He ean have any- 
thing he thinks of. His father put in an 















Their seornful glances met in full 


accord. 


“And some of the family are down 


from Washington every now and then— 
when they’re not in England or Ger- 
many.” Her light tone was divested 
of intelligence. 


“Well,” protested Dollivar, fairly, 


“he won’t be taken anywhere with them. 
lL never saw a stubborner donkey when 
it came up. What? I beg your pardon?” 


“T merely invited you in.” 
“You don’t mean I’ve brought you 


home? Of course I can’t come in. [Tm 
on my rounds.” He swung the gate for 
her, and she leaned on it and watched 
him ride up to the Brent cottage. 


“No,” said Curtis, “I won’t go up to 


town, Dolly.” 


“Do you mind telling me why ?”’ 
ot Cg 
“Do you mind my telling you?” 

“Least said, Dolly.” 

Dollivar went and stood by the window, 
completely vexed. The boy followed him 
with affectionate eyes. “Oh,” he per- 
mitted, “if it’s on your mind to that 
extent.” 

Dollivar turned. “You think they 
don’t want you?” 

“You’re so crude, Dolly. As if it 
were that simple!” 

“You are selfish. You distress them.” 

The boy flushed deeply, but his ex- 
pression of conviction remained un- 
altered. “TI should distress them more. 
They lead lives I could not share. My 
father’s time is wholly occupied. Can’t 
you see I’d be in the way?” 

“You'll have better doctors.” 

“You don’t believe it.” 

“ More to interest you.” 

Curtis looked uround at his_ books, 
looked out of the half-cirele of tall win- 
dows encircling an upper balcony, and 
adding it to the room that he might have 
as much of the sky and mountains as 
possible, looked last. at a letter on the 
desk fronting his bed. “I don’t know 
that. I’ve plenty to do, to think about, 
to see. The sky’s good as the ocean when 
you get a sweep like that.” 

Dollivar took in the clouded November 
sky curving bleakly behind the half-circle 
of steel-blue mountains. 

“When was your father down?” 
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THE 


Curtis flushed again. Without looking, 


Dollivar knew the sensitive spot had 
been touched, was aching. 
“Tle’s been rushed lately. That bill 


is up, you know.” 
Dollivar looked at him mercilessly now. 
as Drop it, Dolly,” said the boy, coldly. 
“And leave you thinking me a med- 
dlesome brute?” He mo- 
ment. “Curt,” he said at last, “the way 
to make people give out all the love they 
really have in their hearts for you is to 


was silent a 


be as troublesome to them as possible. 
Why, you were everything to your father 
—you are still—but you don’t make him 
realize it. You withdraw—keep to one 
side. Let him see that you are lonely, 
that you suffer, that you would be glad 
to be treated as a child sometimes.” 

The straight lips trembled, 
themselves. 

8 Dolly,” 
“if I let 
eould back here again. 
you ask me to let go?” 

“He,” Dollivar, in haste, as if 
the word snatched from a danger. 


steadied 


said the boy in a low voice, 
go—once—to myself even—I 
Do 


never get 


cried 


“You see.” Curtis continued, presently, 
in his natural voice, “if I’m to live at 
all it must be in this way I’ve felt out 
for myself. Some day 
nt matter—I’ll get 
you after?” 


does- 


are 


when it 
Zoe od. What 


Dollivar was leaning over, opening a 
desk drawer. Accumulated sleeping-pow- 
ders lay there untouched. 

“T’ve told you 
them,” Curtis, on 


always not to leave 


said the quick de- 
fensive. 
Dollivar shut the drawer good-humored- 


ly. “How do you do it? I’m curious, 


since I see it’s a genuine state of mind,’ 


not a little bravado now and then.” 

“ None of your business, Dolly.” 

“As if you minded me! Out with it!” 

“ Let Dollivar.” The tone 
showed temper, and was wholly boyish. 

Dollivar gave him a quick, surprised 
look. He caught it, flushing. “ Can’t 
you understand that I don’t choose to die 
like a chloroformed kitten? Ive only 
my brain to enjoy life with, and Id like 
full use of that.” 

“ That’s why—lI believe I asked how?” 

“Which is psychology, Dolly,” said 
Curtis, his gray eyes lit and dancing, 
“and which would be wasted on you.” 


me alone, 
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Dollivar grinned and gave it up in- 
dulgently. His eyes fell on the half 


open letter. 

“So you hear from that dear girl ?” 

“Isn’t she? 
about some one on their place.” 

“Granny Harris 

“About bringing her up to the hos- 
pital. I was to ask you to write.” 

Dollivar looked at Curtis hard. Ellen 
was, of all others, the girl to tread the 
path of pity to find love. He reddened at 
the look he got back. 

“T’m not that sort of cur, Dolly,” said 
the boy. “She’s not that sort of fool. 
I feel like calling Uncle Maury to throw 
you down-stairs.” 

“T’ll save vou the trouble, Curt,” said 
Dollivar, going out. “ Here’s your father 
now.” he called back. 

The boy’s face lit 
fastly to the open door. 

3rent came in, looking unusually tall 
and straight and young. There were 
times when his forty-odd years seemed 
searcely more than thirty. 

“T eouldn’t get off last week, Curt,” 
he vowed, pulling off his gloves. “ Feel- 
ing pretty good to-day, are you?” 

Curtis nodded. “T didn’t mean you to 
catch me up-stairs this time. It’s Dolly’s 


There’s a message to you 


A 
ves ¢ 


up, turned stead- 


fault—we got to scrapping. How are 
things going?” 


“Oh, my 
carelessly, 


looked around 
enclosure. 


way.” He 
noting the 
“Did you get it to suit you?” 

“Yes. It’s the best thing yet.” 

Brent, too, took in the sweep of cold 


glass 


ky, of colder landseape, and _ shiv- 
ered. It seemed a totally inadequate 
substitute for other things—so did the 
books he had brought down — wholly 
childish and inadequate. This quick, 
apparently contented substitution of a 


life of thought for a life of action was 
a thing he could not comprehend in a 
creature of his flesh and blood. Strange- 
ness rose up between them like a miasma. 

“T ordered the Spanish books. Alder- 
son saw to it himself.” 

“Yes, I heard from them yesterday.” 

Curtis’s voice dropped flat. Each time 
he felt as if it would be different—each 
time it was the same. Mechanically he 
turned over the volumes old Maury had 
brought up. Brent rose. 


“T’ll get a bath before dinner, Curt. 
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Hope those are right.” He placed a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder as he spoke. 

Curtis glanced up, put his own hand 
over his father’s a moment. “ Of course 
they’re right. I'll be down by the time 
you are.” 

Brent found him in his sitting-room— 
the table spread, the fire glowing, a second 
big chair before it. For the first time 
some savor of the old life returned, and 
Brent became once more the comrade, 
intimate, humorous, unreserved. Curtis, 
his head thrown back on his clasped 
hands, laughing, flushed to his old boy- 
ishness, drew him on. For the moment 
for them both the invalid vanished. 
Chance brought up the Ormond races. 
For five minutes Brent ran on forgetful. 
The sixth he had recalled some accident, 
and had remembered. He flung himself 
back and became silent. 

“Oh, go on, father.” cried Curtis, 
frankly annoyed. “I may be out of it, 
but I like to talk it over.” 

That was just what Brent could not 
understand. His gloomy eyes lifted, 
fixed on the boy’s face, grown pale again, 
its sensitive lines in undue _ evidence. 
They poured out on Curtis a passionate 
pity and pain, but back of both lurked 
contempt and plainly showed through— 
though this Brent did not dream. 

“T wish I could take it as you do, 
Curt.” He got up and strode restlessly 
about the room, the boy’s eyes following 
quietly. At length he came to a stand 
before the fire. “I hardly know you any 
more,” he broke out. “I didn’t imagine 
you had it in you to settle down like 
this,”-—his face twitched; “but I sup- 
pose it’s a good thing you can do it.” 

The bovy’s pride towered, his clasped 
hands clenched behind his head, his 
face became a mask. The two fell help- 
lessly apart. 

Brent dropped back in his chair and 
took up an evening paper. When they 
spoke again it was eleven. 

“T’ll go up now, Uncle Maury,” Curtis 
was saying. 

Brent looked up. “I’ve got to catch 
the early train, Curt. Tl be in to say 
good-by.” 

Curtis was censcious of a throb of 
relief. 

“Tf you're to do that, father, you’d 
better get to bed, too.” 


“Presently,” said Brent, lighting a 
cigar and settling back with another 
paper. Once to himself, he fiung both 
away and sunk his head between his fists. 
Sullen rebellion possessed him. “ Now 
why should it have happened to my boy ?”’ 
he muttered, “and why should it have 
changed him so—in God’s name, why ?” 

Left alone, Curtis put out his reading- 
lamp, letting the moonlight flood the 
room. Reaction softened his eyes, re- 
laxed his lips, turned him into his liberal, 
loving - hearted self again. For some 
hours he lay at peace watching the great 
sky filled with torn clouds and a flying 
moon. But just as he dropped to sleep 
his enemy crept, sprang, held him down 
quivering. It was then that Brent 
stopped at his door. “ Asleep, Curt?” he 
asked, softly. It was impossible to an- 
swer without betrayal. He feigned the 
regular breath of the sleeper. 

Unexpectedly Brent entered, stood for 
an eternity over him. When he merciful- 
ly went away, Curtis reached out a shak- 
ing hand and relit his lamp. Toward 
morning Brent, who had not slept, either, 
that night, came in. 

“Till have to be starting, I guess,” 
he said. 

Curtis glanced up, his absorbed look 
becoming aware, attentive. He put down 
his book—one of those you would ‘not 
wish to die before reading—keeping a 
hand on it as he spoke. “I thought 
you’d be down longer.” 

“T’ve got to meet some men in town 
this evening,” said Brent, searching about. 
“Your gloves? On the desk there.” 

Brent caught them up. “Sure you 
wouldn’t be better off with us, Curt ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

Brent looked at him closely. “ You’re 
not cross with me?” 

Curtis smiled. “TI hope I’m not get- 
ting to be a bad-tempered fellow, father.” 

“Perhaps I am,” said Brent, with an 
impatient sigh. His eyes strayed to the 
clock. He clasped Curtis’s hand quickly, 
tightly. “I sha’n’t make that train if 
it’s on time,” he declared, vanishing. 


Ellen sat down by the bed, her figure 
drooping in its close habit. A cluster of 
red leaves lay in her lap with her riding- 
crop and some unopened letters. 

“So you go to-night?” 
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‘Yes.’—she looked through the great 


window; “ but I would stay if I could.” 


“Tt is beautiful now. You’ve been 
riding?” 
“Around by the river road.” She 


“Whole mountain hol- 
lows are this color.” 


lifted the leaves. 

‘I know.” His eyes went past her to 
the Blue Ridge; blue no longer, rather 
one towering curve of magnificent color 
dim through a golden blur. The summits 
of Otter and Apple Orchard, highest and 
remotest of all, vaguely illu- 
The set- 
ting sun, the one distinct and ponderable 
feature of the seene, looked a ball of gold 
heavily falling of its own weight into 


showed 
mined outlines in a misty sky. 


he imagined oceans of the world. 

“We used to go camping over there,” 
he said. “I caught my first trout in a 
poo! under Apple Orchard.” 

“That was in the spring?” 

“ May.” 

Spring-time died in the word for her. 

She laid the leaves on the bed and 
They 
Suddenly 

* Good- 


leaned over, both hands out to him. 
lay slender and brown in his. 
his fingers closed on them firmly. 
by,” he said. 

“You're not worse?” Her eyes were 
gravely anxious. 

He shook his head. “No.” With a 
parting pressure he let her hands go, 
and she rose. At the door she turned. 
His lips smiled at her across the room. 
In his eyes lurked the thought that he 
might never see her again. She carne 
“Did I drop a letter?’ She 
searched the floor with her glance. 
“ Curtis,”’—her tone startled a full look 
out of him,—* you are worse ?” 


back. 


He had colored strangely when she be- 
gan to speak. “Dolly has not told me 
so. He never keeps anything back.” He 
spoke carelessly, his mind elsewhere—on 
her lips, her hands, her eyes. “Am I to 
have letters from you again?” 

“Tf I have time. 
all sorts of people.” 
“Vanity! How about two a week?” 

“From you? Certainly.” 

“To me,” he corrected, smiling. 

They parted lightly enough, yet as the 
curtains closed behind her the thought 
that he might never see her again 
yearned in his face, was plain enough to 
Dollivar, entering three minutes later. 


They bother me so, 
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“So the Mareys are off for the winter ¢” 

“Yes,” said Curtis, “to-night.” He 
saw the leaves for the first time and took 
them in his hand. They had been broken 
from a young oak, one of those that 
stand apart, 
with small, 


slende r, pertectly 
beautifully leaves 
growing in lavish clusters, a vivid ever 


domed, 
shaped 


green green in summer, an absolute un 
specked crimson in fall. What life, what 
length of unconscious endurance, they 
had signified! And now they were to die. 
He put them down with an irrepressible 
pang and met Dollivar’s look at last. 

“So,” said Dollivar, “ you are that sort 
of cur?” 

“ But she does not know it, Dolly,” said 
“ Besides—” he 
added, after a long pause. 

The tone brought Dollivar close. 

“Look me over, Dolly. I feel so dif- 
ferent lately.” 

“Then you’ve deceived me!’ 

“Just till she got away. I couldn’ 
lie to her—so she’d believe me 
for certain.” 

“ And is she that sort of fool ?” 

“No,” said Curtis, steadily, “she is 
not; but I am her friend, and she is a 
sweet, loving-hearted woman. It would 
have hurt her to go knowing me worse.” 

“Well?”’ He asked it half an hour 
later. 

“Three months, perhaps.” 


the be rv, beseechingly. 


; 


if I knew 


Curtis picked up the leaves again and 
“The 
tree these came from will hardly have 
turned brown,” he said. But he did not 
say it unhappily, and he answered Dol- 
livar’s troubled look with a smile free 
from feigning. 

“Yes, I knew you’d be glad 
Dollivar, heavily. 


lay with his eves fixed on them. 


,”’ said 
“T’ve been happy, too,” said Curtis, 
quickly, “but now I’m tired. Dolly?’ 
Tear 
“Promise me something.” 
“T must use my judgment, Curt.” 
“ Let me tell them.” 
“Why?” Dollivar asked it suspiciously. 
“Let me tell—my father—when I am 
ready.” His face was one urgent en- 
treaty. “I beg it of you, Dolly.” 
He stood 
up. “ Only—don’t make me regret it.” 
Ellen turned as old 


“T ean’t refuse you, Curt.” 


Maury entered, 


hesitating, stammering, and handed her 
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THE VOICE WITHIN ESSAYED TO SPEAK, BROKE, AND WAS STILL 
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a tiny scrawl on the back of one of her 
own old envelopes. She crumpled it un- 
read in her palm. 

“Ts he too ill to see me? 
down ?” 

“Tle won’t let on he’s worse, Miss 
Ellen. There ain’t no one here.” 

Ellen slipped 
back sweetly. 


Who is 


past him, and _ looked 

‘It isn’t your fault, unele,” she said, 
and ran on up. She trem 
bling, the straight folds of the curtain 
between them. 

“Curt,” she called, softly—then again, 
more softly, “ Curt, let me come in.” 

a No- -~dear !”’ 

The refusal, 
parting breath, smote her back a step. 


stopped, 


scarcely more than a 
She locked her fingers before her to keep 
from touching the curtain. 

“Let me.” 

“And give you new trouble of heart,” 
he thought. “ Ellen,”’—his voice lingered 
on the name, loved it,—“ I must not.” 

She had her one moment of absolute 
joy, without past or future—she had not 
wholly known before,—then there was 
only the future advancing without mercy. 

With all her heart she craved to push 
back the flimsy barrier, to put her arms 
around him, to answer the love so pit- 
eously withheld with her own 
inexhaustibly out. 


poured 

“ And give him a last 
mine,” she reproached 
She remained silent. 


unhappiness—in 
her heart. 

“ Ellen ?” 

“Yes?” she faltered. 

“Ts it not best?” 

“Yes.” Her voice came clear and 
beautiful now—all her strength went 
into it. “ Yes,” she repeated. And, after 
long waiting, “ Then it’s—good-by ?”’ 

The voice within essayed to speak, 
broke, and was still. She crept away. 

On the stair landing Dollivar met her, 
looked his surprise. 

“T just came down to say good-by— 
mother has been ordered south. We go 
to-morrow—but he would not see me.” 
Her eyes put a question. 

“Weeks possibly—a day perhaps—how 
can one tell?” He studied her face. The 
sadness in it that had once seemed a jest 
of Life’s was fulfilled at last—at last 
expressed her heart, her soul. 


“Ellen,” he said, chiefly because he 


did not wish to say it, “go back to him. 
Vor. CXVI.—No. 693.—57 
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You are a pair of high-minded fools- 
you poor children. What if you do hurt 
each other? It will be sweet and—God 
knows—brief.’ 

“But you do not guess the hurt,” she 
whispered. “No,” she went on, “ when 
you come to die you want your own, your 
very own. You turn for your last joy 
to the hearts that have held you all your 
life—vou know that—you have seen it?” 

“Yes; but how do you know it—you 
who have never seen it?” 

“T would—and Curtis wants 

“Tis father,” said Dollivar, the bitter 
tone sharp in his voice; “but what can 
I do? I promised to let him tell them. 
He insists that he’s no worse—as if 
[I couldn’t see what he’s up to. I 
was an idiot—but he begged so—and | 
thought the change so evident. You 
saw it?” 

“That was different.” She moved 
nearer, sudden light in her face. She 
looked almost happy. “I have not prom- 
ised. I ean give him that.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

She ran down the steps without reply- 
ing. In the doorway she looked back, 
saw that he gazed after her, and gave 
him a smile. “ Yes, I mean it,” she said. 

As Brent went through the upper hall 
toward a light between half-drawn cur- 
tains, the place had to him the stillness 
of sleep. Curtis lay, his face turned 
away from the door between his upflung 
arms, his hands holding slightly to one 
of the brass rods set in the head of the 
bed. But as Brent stood, fearing to 
waken him, he saw them slowly close 
and strain until the bed shook, and knew 
the silence to be that of pain. Still he 
watched, that he might know all. Sud- 
denly Curtis spoke, under his breath, 
quickly, as if the word would break into 
a ery if it were lingered on. 

“Don!” he called to the dozing dog on 
the hearth. “Don!” 

The setter turned his beautiful, intel 
ligent head, rose deliberately, and cam 
to the bedside. 

“Up, Don!” The quick 
barely audible. 

The dog reared himself to the pillow 
and licked the hand nearest him. The 
most poignant moment of Brent’s life 
gripped at his throat. 


voice was 
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“ Good old fellow!” said Curtis, weakly, 
after a long pause. He put an arm over 
the dog’s neck, and a second silence fell. 
Ilis eyes were shut. He did not know of 
Brent until he felt his arms around him. 
Then he turned his ravaged face full to 
his father and opened his eyes. “ Who 
sent you?” they asked. 

“Oh, Curtis,” cried Brent, “ wouldn’t 
you rather have me than—than a dog?” 

For a moment he held back. “ But 
it doesn’t hurt the dog.” He said it 
faintly, smiling a little. 

“ Little son!” 

Unde r the close mask of a boy’s pride 


srent whispered. 


and a boy’s courage, both immeasurably 
intenser than the pride and courage of 
any man, something stirred to answer 
the eall. 


body yielded to Brent’s arms. 


Involuntarily his quivering 
Suddenly, 
contemptuously, he pushed the mask aside, 
met Brent’s eyes without a reserve, and 
he saw in the vast, dark caverns of Un- 
known Things a child crouching, lonely, 
frightened, lost. As he looked, the child 
turned with the face of the little picture 
hanging over the old crib in the nursery, 
and ran stumbling, sobbing with joy, 
straight to his father’s heart. 

“Were you fair to me, Curt?” said 
Brent. 

“ Father,” said the boy, tears running 
down his face, al I’ve been the stubborn- 
est fool; but what difference does it make 
now? It is so good to have you—this 
way. I am so happy.” 

“T did not know,” stammered Brent. 
“T knew nothing.” 

“You’re going to know a lot. Come 
around here on the bed by me, and smoke, 
and let me tell you what I’ve planned 
to do with the money—to begin with.” 

Brent did as he bade him. He even lit 
a cigar, but it went out, and he let it 
go. Instead he turned, slipping an arm 
about the boy’s shoulders. “Go ahead,” 
he said. He tried to say it cheerfully. 

Curtis lay thinking a little, then un- 
folded a scheme, big, boyish, but start- 
lingly practicable and simple. They look- 
ed it over a long time. 

“You always gave your toys away, 
Curt,” said Brent, finally, “and I’m to 
keep on doing it for you?” 

“You're to give happiness away for 
s both—that’s what the toys used to 
stand for. But it’s easy to give away 


1 


what I didn’t earn—if I could have—” 
His face pressed heavily on Brent’s arm, 
his hand gripped hard. 

“What do you take? Where is it?” 

“Just hold me—that’s good!” 

Brent took him wholly in his arms, 
crushed his pain to his heart. He felt 
him relaxing, sinking, dying. “ Curtis!” 
he cried, as if he could coerce Life. 

The boy heard, struggled to come. His 
eyelids lifted, quivered, fell. Again 
Brent called. Again the eyes opened 
vaguely. “Listen!” urged Brent, every 
fibre of him pleading. “ Don’t die now, 
Curt. I know I’m a eur to ask you to 
stay and suffer, but I can’t bear it. I 
can’t—and I'll have to!” 

A whimsical look stole into the boy’s 
face. He glanced across Brent’s shoul- 
der to Dollivar, just entering. “I’ve got 
to live a while longer, Dolly,” he said. 
“ Come here and tell me how to do it.” 

“It’s freezing outside,” said Dollivar, 
striking his palms together. “ Brent, 
how are you?” He sat down by the bed. 
“What’s that, Curt?” 

“T don’t feel like I’m going to die. 
IT did five minutes back, but I want to 
live now. Won’t that make a difference ?” 

“Go out,” motioned Dollivar. 


Dawn was breaking when he came 
down to where Brent stood in the numb- 
ing cold of the porch. He joined him, 
and they tramped up and down together. 
At length Dollivar looked at him. 

“Brent,” he said, “he may—for a 
while. It does make a difference, his 
wanting to—for he had given up. Only 
he must take something to dull that tor- 
ture when it comes. You must make him. 
He’s been game, all right, but if he 
vishes to live even a month longer he 
must run away a little.” 

“He has been game, Dollivar? And 
I thought—”’ He choked over the words 
and fell silent. 

“Tt’s easy to be brave,” said Dollivar, 
“when people are looking at you, but 
that boy’s been brave all the time. He 
hasn’t whimpered. You couldn’t do it. 
I ecouldn’t do it. No one could but 
a fool boy, and that boy one in a 
hundred thousand. He’s been brave be- 
fore himself —when no one else was 
awake in the house—when pain wrung 
him the night long—when he had nothing 
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but death to lock forward to, and nothing sciatica required German baths, and 
to remember but that his own father Rhoda’s matrimonial intentions a Lon- 
thought it the best thing that could don season, and that the two had to keep 


happen to him.” 
“He didn’t hear that!” 
“He did,” said Dollivar, savagely. 
“ He knew how I loved him.” 
“He knew that the sight of him hurt 


vou, and that your inclination — how 
often you have yielded to it, Brent 
was to avoid him. Why was he going 


to die down here by himself? So that a 
lot of selfish people would think it came 
suddenly and have a minimum of incon- 
I’ve seen all 
Brent, and no dago cripple in a cellar 
on a heap of rags has been any lonelier 
than your boy with father, mother, sis- 
ters, brothers, and all that money could 
get-—-which was precious little, let me 
tell you. What do you know of what he 
really feels and thinks ?” 

“T’ve been here all night,” said Brent. 
He turned. Dollivar caught him back. 
“Forgive me; but much money can give 
so little, and a little love that isn’t afraid 
of being hurt can give so much, and I 
didn’t know you’d found it out.” 

“ Why didn’t you say this a year ago?” 

“Well, it bad a year 
And I wasn’t sure that you had it in you 
to understand. It struck me that your 
pride hurt more than your heart. 
You’d been proud of the lad _ be 
cause he went in for things and kept 
his head—your own youth arm in arm 
with you. And when Fate flung him by 
broken, your first impulse, your first ex- 
pression, was an immense disgust. And 
he saw it, heard it, sympathized with it, 
and was too proud to make an appeal of 
his weakness and pain. He merely kept 
aside and let your lives go on without 
him. He understood that Margaret’s 


venience and pain. sorts, 


wasn’t so 


ago. 


was 


up the social end in Washington, and that 
you had twenty balls to juggle in the air 
And he 


only 


at once. understood it without 

bitterness 
“ What ?”’ 
“You, Brent—how could 

know your own boy better?” 


you not 
“ Tlow long do you give me, Dollivar ?” 
“Long enough to make it up to him,” 
said Dollivar, with an unexpected, beau- 
tiful He 


his cousin’s shoulders, 


smile. threw an arm about 
and they went in 
together. 
dozing. Brent sat down 
by him, chin on palm, elbow on knee, 
gazing out to the mountains beyond the 
river. His eyes were deep and unhappy. 
His troubled heart looked through them. 
To-day was his, but what of the morrow 
what of the bereft of 
its soul, strewn heart-break 
trivial life disdained 
ry Death? He turned at the pang and 
that Curtis fixed questioning eyes 
on his face. The boy reached out a hand. 


Curtis lay 


room, vacant, 
with the 


belongings 


ing, 


Saw 


Brent leaning 


took it, over, speaking 
low. “Oh, IT know I’m an ungrateful 


hound, Curt.” 
Curtis lay silent. 
father’s 


He had drawn his 


hand so that it pillowed his 


cheek. Unfeigned content spoke in his 
attitude, his expression. Gradually it 
wore upon Brent’s mood, displaced his 


unrest, put him wholly in touch. 

“Tt will be long enough,” said Curtis 
then. Their quiet eyes met: “ Length 
of time is It’s what we feel. 
A moment ean be long enough, father 
and we’ve had hours. We’ll have days, 
weeks. It will be long enough—to be 
happy in—together.” 


nothing. 
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BY HARRY SNYDER 


Professor of Chemistry, College of 


HE bread material of a nation is 

an index of the degree of civiliza- 

tion. The savage of to-day, as of 
old, erushes his grain between stones 
and in crude mortars; higher in the scale 
of civilization these give place to querns 
and other primitive mechanical devices; 
while civilized man prepares his refined 
flour by reducing the grain between mill- 
stones or steel rolls, removing the hulls 
and branny portions of the kernel by 
means of screens and silk bolting-cloths. 

Wheat has always been the chief bread- 
making cereal. No other cereal can take 
its place for bread-making, because the 
gluten is unlike that of any other 
grain except rye, and is especially adapt- 
ed for bread-making purposes. Wheat 
gluten contains a material known as 
gliadin, which is gluelike and sticky; 
it holds fogether the flour particles and 
enables the gas generated in the process 
of bread-making to be retained, causing 
the bread to be light and porous. If it 
were not for the gliadin, bread would 
be dense like a lump of putty. From 
a nutritive point of view, also, wheat 
occupies a higher position than any 
other cereal. 

That bread is justly entitled to be 
called the “staff of life” is fully borne 
out by investigations of the United States 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 
This department made an investigation 
to determine the amount spent for food 
by a “normal” laborer’s family. The 
data obtained from the 11,156 families 
whose expenses were studied showed the 
average amount spent for food by a fam- 
ily consisting of husband, wife, and five 
children to be $329.19 per year. It is 
interesting to note how the so-called 
normal family of the average laborer, 
which seems rather above the normal in 


size, apportions its money for food and 


other necessities. 


Twenty-nine dollars 
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and twenty cents is expended for bread, 
flour, and cereals; and while the cost of 
the bread is small compared with that of 
other foods, the amount of nutrients and 
energy derived from it is large. The 
laborer’s meat bill is the largest of all. 
Ile spends $110.50 per year for all kinds 
of meat, three and a half times as much 
as for bread. His butter costs him about 
as much as his bread, and sugar half as 
much, while about the same sum is spent 
for potatoes and vegetables as for bread. 
Thirty-eight dollars go for milk and eggs. 
More coffee is used than tea: about $10 
is spent for the one, and $5 for the 
other. Religion, charity, and tobacco 
claim nearly equal amounts, while in- 
toxicating liquors come in for a much 
larger share. Labor organizations get 
about $9 per year, while $5.79 is con- 
tributed to the support of state and local 
governments in the form of taxes. Sick- 
ness and death on the average claim 
$20.54. It is quite apparent that bread 
and flour do not form a very large item 
of the food expense of the normal 
laborer’s family, as only 9 per cent. of 
the eost of the food goes for bread, and 
91 per cent. for all other food articles. 

When the nutrients and energy of 
each food are calculated from the chem- 
ical composition it is found that about 
45 per cent. of the energy value of the 
laborer’s daily ration is derived from 
bread alone. It is claimed that the 
American laborer is better fed, clothed, 
and housed than the laborer of any other 
country. He is distinctly a bread-fed 
laborer, inasmuch 4s nearly half of the 
energy of his ration is derived from the 
bread which he consumes. No other 
article of food enters so largely into his 
dietary or supplies such a large portion 
of the nutrients. 

The modern roller process of flour- 
milling has revolutionized the manufac- 
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ture of flour. A much larger proportion 
of the wheat kernel is now utilized for 
the production of flour than when mill- 
stones were used; also the flour is whiter 
and cleaner, as better opportunity is af 
forded to remove the dirt particles and 
débris before they contaminate the flour. 
Experience has shown that the more com 
pletely the dirt and outer coat of the 
wheat are removed the whiter the flour 
and the better the quality for bread 
making. ‘This has resulted in color being 
taken as a standard of purity of flour. 
It is impossible to cover up blemishes in 
flour without affecting the color. 

There are but few articles of food that 
compare in cleanliness with well-milled 
flour. The first step in the process of 
milling is to thoroughly clean the wheat, 
then the wheat berry is liberated from its 
The dirt is 
all present on the surface of the wheat 
berry, and the present process of milling 


protecting branny capsule. 


aims at excluding the dirt-collecting sur- 
face layer. 

Much popular miscones ption exists in 
regard to flour-milling. This is due to 
the comparatively recent advent of the 
roller process. 3V this process the cleaned 
wheat is reduced between corrugated steel 
rolls, the flour thus formed is removed 
and the granular middlings are separated 
from the fine and coarse bran, purified, 
and gradually reduced to flour between 
smooth steel rolls. The bolting-cloths 
through which the refined flour is passed 
contain upwards of 16,000 meshes per 
square inch. It is now possible to recover 
a much larger per cent. of the granular 
middlings in the form of flour than by 
the old system of milling with mill- 
stones. A bushel of wheat weighing 60 
pounds will make about 45 pounds of 
flour, of which about 4314 pounds are 
ordinary straight-grade flour, and 134 
pounds are low grades of flour. Inasmuch 
as 75 per cent. of the wheat kernel is 
made into merchantable flour, it is quite 
apparent that there is no possibility of 
any large loss of nutritive value dur- 
ing the process of milling, particularly 
when it is remembered that the part 
that is excluded consists of indigestible 
branny particles. 

The question naturally arises, to what 
extent have the changes in the methods 
of milling affected the composition and 
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nutritive value of bread made from the 
flour? Has the development of the mod 
ern roller process of milling resulted in 
the production of a more or a less valu- 
able and nutritious product? Some claim 
that the more complete removal of the 
bran makes a less valuable food, that the 
most valuable nutrients are present in 
the bran which is excluded from the 


} 


ur. In support of this view the argu- 
ment is advanced that the bran contain 
more protein, fat, and mineral matter 
than any other part of the wheat kernel, 
and that its exclusion must necessarily 
make a less valuable food. 
like a plausible argument, until it is r 
membered that a food is valuable not 
alone for what it contains, but also for 
what the body can get from it. It is 
the digestible nutrients of a food that 
are of value, and the indigestible nutri 
ents often impart a negative value. For 


This appears 


example, on the basis of total protein, 
leather containing 80 per cent. of protein 
would be considered five times as nutri 
{ious as beefsteak containing 16 per cent. 
No one, however, could consistently claim 
that leather with its 80 per cent. of 
protein, largely indigestible, has a higher 
food value than beefsteak. In the case 
of Graham and white flour the same con- 
ditions exist in a modified form. It is 
true that Graham flour often contains 
more total protein, fat, and mineral mat 
ier than ordinary white flour, but the 
nutrients in Graham are less digestible; 
hence the body actually gets more avail- 
able nutrients from the ordinary white 
flour than from the Graham or entire- 
wheat flour. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture through its Office of Experiment 
Stations has carried on at the universi- 
ties of Minnesota and Maine extensiv 
investigations relating to the digesti 
bility and nutritive value of all types 
of flour, including ordinary white flour, 
Graham or wheat meal which is prepared 
by grinding the entire wheat kernel with 
out removing the bran, shorts, or germ 


those portions commonly known as the 
wheat offals—and the so-called entire 
wheat flour made by removing a part of 
the bran and grinding the material finer 
than for Graham flour. The general 
plan of the investigation was to secure 
representative lots of hard and soft spring 
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and winter wheats from Minnesota, 
Dakota, Michigan, Indiana, Oklahoma, 
and Oregon, and to divide each lot into 
three parts, one-third being made into 
ordinary white flour, one-third into whole- 
wheat flour, and one-third into Graham. 
All of the three kinds of flour were manu- 
factured under chemical supervision from 
the same lot of wheat, so that there might 
Bread 
was made from each kind of flour and 
fed to working-men, so that the actual 
digestibility might be determined. Each 
kind of bread was analyzed, and also 


be a uniform basis of comparison. 


all of the indigestible and waste products 
thrown off from the body. For a period 
of four days white bread and milk alone 
were fed to the men, then whole-wheat 
substituted for the white 
bread, and finally Graham bread was fed, 
each for the same length of time. In 
all, over a hundred digestion trials were 
made, and the extended 
The results 


bread was 


investigation 
over a period of six years. 
are of great interest. 

Men of various types and professions 
were used as subjects in these experi- 
ments—farmers, teamsters, college stu- 
dents, and professional men of sedentary 


habits of life. A 


with 


ledger account was 
opened each man experimented 
upon. He was charged with the food 
This food was both 


weighed and analyzed. 


which he consumed. 
For every pound 
of bread which he ate he was charged 
with one-tenth of a pound of gluten and 
five-tenths of a pound of starch, or what- 
ever the analysis of the bread showed it 
to contain. The man was regarded sim- 

a complicated machine, in which 
the food served in part as fuel and in 
part as repair material. The efficiency 
or value of the food was determined by 
the completeness with which it was di- 
absorbed by the body and 
finally utilized as fuel or for repair pur- 
The part ejected from the body 
as indigestible was determined from 
the analysis of the waste products. In 
the ledger account the man was credited 
with the food which he digested and 
utilized. This was obtained by deduct- 
ing from the total food consumed the 
nutrients returned as indigestible. This 
is on the same principle as weighing 
and analyzing coal or other fuel and 
then weighing and analyzing the ashes, 


ply as 


gested and 


poses. 


clinkers, and unburned coal to find out 
how much has been burned or utilized. 
The energy or fuel value of the bread 
was determined by means of the ealo- 
rimeter—a piece of apparatus so con- 
structed as to accurately measure the 
heat given off during the combustion 
of a weighed quantity of material. 

The conclusions reached from these exX- 
periments are given in one of the reports 
as follows: 

“ According to chemical analysis of the 
Graham, entire-wheat and standard patent 
flours milled from the same lot of hard 
Scotch Fife wheat, the Graham flour con- 
tained the highest and the patent flour 
the lowest percentage of total protein 
(glutenous matter). But according to 
the results of digestion experiments with 
these flours, the proportion of digestible 
protein and energy in the 
patent flour was larger than in either 
the entire-wheat or the Graham flour. 
The lower digestibility of the protein 
in the Graham flour is due to the fact 
that in both Graham and entire-wheat 
flours a considerable portion of the pro 


available 


tein is contained in the coarser particles 
(bran). and so resists the action of the 
digestive juices and escapes digestion. 
Thus while there actually may be more 
protein in a given amount of Graham 
or entire-wheat flour than in the same 
weight of patent flour from the same 
wheat, the body obtains less of the pro- 
tein and energy from the coarse flour 
than it does from the fine, because, al- 
though the including of the bran and 
germ increases the percentage of protein, 
it decreases the digestibi'ity.” 

When the coarser grades of flour were 
eaten there was a noticeable increase in 
the amount of indigestible or waste mat- 
ter. The branny particles are not di- 
gested, and this increases the peristaltic 
action of the digestive organs, which re- 
sults in the food being hurried along so 
that it is not retained in the tract for 
so long a time as the more finely gran- 
ulated foods, and consequently there is 
not as complete absorption of the nutri- 
ents. This physiological action of whole- 
wheat and Graham flours is often bene- 
ficial in promoting greater activity of 
a sluggish digestive tract, thus giving 
the muscles of the digestive tract needed 
exercise, as in the case of individuals 
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THE 


habits. The benefit derived 
physiological, and is not due 


of sedentary 
is purely 
to the coarser breads being more, but to 
their being less, completely absorbed by 
the body. A with a 
tract 
eaused by the 


person sensitive 


digestive sometimes suffers from 


irritation coarse branny 


particles, as in the case of one of the 


young men experimented upon, who 
had an attack of gastritis as a result 
of living for four days upon the Gra 
ham bread. 

The coarser breads made from the 


Graham and entire-wheat flours are less 
digestible, 
ticles of 
to come in 


also, because the coarser par- 
which they are composed fail 
complete contact with the 
digestive juices. 


It has been 


claimed by some persons 
that the coarser breads are preferable 
because they contain larger amounts of 


mineral matter, particularly phosphates. 
Upon this point there is not much ex- 
perimental data, but that which is avail- 
able does not indicate that such is the 
case. While the flour 
more phosphates, these cannot be as com- 
those in the finer 
In an ordinary mixed ration con- 
bread in liberal there 
are from two to five times as much of 
th« phosphorus 


coarser contains 


pletely absorbed as 
flour. 
taining amounts 
compounds as are re- 
quired by the body. 

From a pecuniary point of view flour 
and bread, along with corn-meal, stand 
at the head of the list of food articles. 
More of the valuable nutrient protein 
can be purchased in the form of wheat 
flour than can be had at the same price 
in the form of any other article of food, 
and also as much energy. 

There is a great difference in the bread- 
making value of flour produced in dif- 
ferent localities. Climate, soil, and seed 
all influence the composition and bread 
making value of the wheat. Flours 
which are the suitable for bread- 
making are white or of a light creamy 
color, free from dust and dirt particles, 
and with a slightly gritty feeling when 
rubbed between the thumb and finger. 
Flour should also be free from objection- 
able odors, of good capacity to absorb 
water, and should make a dough that is 
elastic, and neither too sticky nor too 
much like putty. A barrel of flour will 


most 
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from 250 to 280 pound loaves of 
‘ead, depending 


upon the capacity of 
the flour to absorb water. 

The factors which influence 
making 


the bread 
flour are many, as 


used, character of 


value of a 
quality of the wheat 
the milling, 
ties in the 
gluten, 


of branny 
flour, amount and 
color of the flour, 
capacity, expansive power of the gluten, 


absence impuri 
kind of 


absorptive 


character of the enzymes or soluble fer 
ments of the grain, age of the flour, 
method of storing, and ability of the flour 
to respond to the yeast or other leaven- 
When 


for three to six 


ing agent. sound flour is stored 
months there is an im- 
provement in bread-making qualities, due 
to the euring of the flour. 


Flours vary so much in composition that 


+ 
l 


ageing and 
is necessary at times to slightly modify 
bread-making in order to 
results. 

itself is both a sci 
ence and an art, and is too little under 
stood. The chemistry of 
intricate as 


the process of 
the hest 
Bread-making in 


secure 


bread-making 
any of the 


organic 


is as reactions 
complex 


constituent of 


among ° compounds. 
flour is influenced 
either chemically or physically during the 


Many 


bread-making 


Every 


process. 


important 
invite the 


problems in 
assistance of 
the scientist. 

The introduction of the roller process 
of wheat-milling has resulted in the pro- 
duction of whiter, cleaner, cheaper, more 
nutritious, and better flour. The more 
complete removal of the bran and wheat 
offals has been advantageous, as it pro- 
duces a more digestible breadstuff, and en- 
ables the consumer to secure from a given 
weight than could be 
secured if the flour were milled in 
other way. 


more nutrients 
any 
The roller process of milling 
has been a step in advance. 

Man needs food for the energy which 
it will produce and the digestible nutri 
ents which it contains. Bread furnishes 
the energy and nutrients in more di- 
gestible forms and at less expense than 
any other article of food. It is one of 
the cheapest, most digestible, and most 
nutritious of human foods. Bread is en- 
titled to the high esteem in which it is 
held, as it furnishes nearly half of the 
energy employed in the 


work accom- 


plished by the American laborer. 











Old 


BY GEORG 


IIE ferns waved in a tremulous 

wake and shook out sweet odors 

as Sophia Herbst went by, carry- 
ing the short knife, the forked stick, 
and the red handkerchief which were 
her tools. Not a stem was broken by 
her passing, for she set her feet almost 
as straight and warily as an Indian. 
The knee-boots which defended those 
dexterous feet looked too heavy for her 
to lift, for she was little, like a stunted 
shrub. Her small, wrinkled face peered 
out of her sunbonnet—the face of a 
woman who has watched a goal recede 
before her. She was all alone with 
the woods. 

It pleased her to be alone there, for 
she was proud of having no competitors, 
and the mountain was the scene of her 
professional activity. She was a snake- 
hunter. The first heat started her 
wandering, with careful steps, in search 
of her peculiar prey, and her calendar 
marked, not winter and spring, but 
hibernation, breeding-time, and “ good 
weather,” in which the game was slug- 
gish and disposed to lie in the sun. In 
a tiny way she was a monopolist, for 
her rattlesnake-oil was in demand for 
various aches and ailments. She was a 
speculator, too; her capital was the 
quickness of her old eyes and hands, 
and she took large risks. 

She was enviable in that her work 
called her to that green, silent place. 
The columnlike oaks and _ chestnuts 
flared into foliage thick enough to break 
the intrusive sunshine into little pieces. 
Up there the birds continued their per- 
petual conversation and rarely ventured 
down into the twilight. Among the 
undergrowth stood ghostly Indian-pipes, 
and ecardinal-flowers red enough to be 
the bloody souls of the warriors who had 
laid the pipes aside. Now and then there 
was a silky sound of wind. If a brake 
stirred or a dry leaf rustled Sophia paid 
particular attention. 


Eve 
SCHOCK 


The point she was aiming for was a 
pile of rocks, where the trees were few 
and the sunshine came in. The stone 
glittered, and the moss that clung to it 
was hot and stiff. There were some 
ominous-looking black holes and crev- 
ices, and one warm shelf had already an 
occupant. He lay like a strap that has 
been thrown down carelessly, his mark- 
ings were dusty, he was at peace. He 
was doing no harm, but the shape of his 
head and the appendage to his tail con- 
demned him. His strange amber eyes 
stared: they looked as if he were weary 
of his own wisdom. Indifferent to a 
fight, he began to glide toward the near- 
est hole, scratching softly on the dry 
moss, with a snake’s inexplicably hor 
rible motion. 

Sophia wasted no time. She tucked 
the ends of the red handkerchief into 
her apron-band, adjusted her forked 
stick, and pinned the incriminating head 
with a movement so sure that it was 
beautiful. Then the hot ledge became 
the scene of violence and turmoil. The 
snake fought hideously, knotting him- 
self and shaking his ineffectual rattle. 
He refused death; his flesh rebutted it, 
as would a man’s flesh. Sophia reflected, 
“You are no handsome one; your skin 
is well worn; I think you are good for 
nothing but to give oil.” A stamp of 
her heel made the writhings impotent; 
the knife did its work of decapita- 
tion; then the red handkerchief, already 
heavy, was opened for the squirming 
remnants. It is conceivable that Eve, 
in the leisure of her later life, might 
have done the same thing in the same 
businesslike manner. 

She sat and watched the holes with a 
eat’s patience, but no more game ap- 
peared, and she was on her way home by 
sundown. Close to the foot of the moun- 
tain, where the smoke of forest fires 
blew down thickly in the fall, stood a 
few poor houses, among weedy fields 
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“IT SHAMES ME TO SEE HIM WHEN I LOOK SO HARD’ 








OLD 


dotted with stumps and stones. Sophia’s 
the poorest. It was as gray as 
the old stump under the window, and 
a hungry-looking lilac-bush was higher 


was 


than its roof. From the top of this 
lilae-bush waved a worn-out red hand- 
kerchief, which now served as defence 


for the chickens against the hawks that 
came down from the hilltop. In that 
limpid air, which was as clear as though 
a shower had just passed, the poor ban- 
ner was wonderfully bright. So was the 
splendid fuchsia beside the 
door, and dripping with flowers so scar- 
let and purple that they might have come 
from Tyre. 


blooming 


There were signs of the owner’s busi- 
The window-sill 
held a board sprinkled with meal, on 
which two fine snakeskins were stretched 
to dry, and in a spot blackened by fre- 
quent fires a three-legged iron pot stood 

Sophia went to work. Her 
which did such daring things 
their knotty knuckles and broad 
finger-tips, were quick and cunning. 
She slashed at her day’s catch without 
repulsion, blew the fire, and fed the pot 
with “fillets of a fenny snake.” She 
even felt beneficent. “ This oil will cure 
many a toothache,” she thought. 

As the daylight faded, the fire grew 
brighter. It was burning clear when a 
came up the road and 
turned in toward the house. The flames 
illuminated her. She thin and 
dark, and miserably dressed in a ragged 
blue cotton gown and boots which were 
no longer safe for Sophia to wear on the 
mountain. She looked as if her youth 
did not do her much good. 

“Have you already eaten 
grandmother?” she asked, in 


ness in various places. 


waiting. 
hands, 
with 


young 


woman 


was 


supper, 
soft Ger- 
man. 

“ No; I finish this first. 
nothing for me.” 

The girl waited. “I should have some- 
thing to eat for myself,” she said, with 
diffidence. 

“When you work for Aaron Krebs 
all day in the field, Aaron Krebs has 
the right to give you meals as well as 
wages, Did you make no bargain for 
your board?” 

“I could have stayed; 
me to stay,” she admitted. 
was there. 


You need get 


they wanted 
“But Albert 
You know Mr. Krebs is his 
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uncle. It shamed me to see him when 
I look so hard.” 


Sophia stirred her ugly cookery with 


vigor. “Well, Minnie Herbst! If Al- 
bert Wenrich cannot stand to see you 


in the clothes you wear to work he is 
indeed delicate. Would be better if you 
thought how we must strive to get our 
suppers and our dinners, instead of 
throwing away a meal that you should 
have by rights. Have you your wages?” 

Minnie walking into the house, 
and Sophia repeated the question in a 
shout. Then she called back, “I have 
the money tied up in my handkerchief,” 
and disappeared as though she were es- 
caping, and her grandmother sent a sharp 
look after her. 


was 


She came back presently with a slice 
of bread and apple-butter and sat down 
on the stump to eat it, brightening as 
the food refreshed her. 

“ Grandmother,” 

“Yes, well?” 

“T see you dug up the ground around 
the lilac-bush. I think that 


she said. 


is a good 


thing. To-morrow morning I dig it 
again and trim it off. It may be, if I 


eare of it, we have flowers 


next year.” 


take some 

Sophia gave a look of angry alarm out 
of all proportion to the occasion, which 
sat oddly on her small, gentle face. “ No, 
you do not dig up that lilac-bush,” she 
said. “I see not how you think I have 
time to dig up lilac-bushes, or you, either.” 

“Tf it had nice flowers, grandmother 

we might sell them.” 

“Humph!” said Sophia. “ Waste good 
time that you might put on the potato- 
patch! Who would buy your flowers if 
had them? No. You keep away 
from that lilac-bush.” 

“Some people give money for flowers. 


you 


Mrs. Wenrich, Al’s mother, she drove 
by the other week, and she saw my 
fuchsia, and she said that it was the 


finest plant that she had yet seen, and 
she would give seventy-five cents for it.” 

“Well, why did she not fetch it away, 
then?” demanded Sophia. 

“Oh, I would not sell it, grand- 
mother. Since I took all the trouble to 
raise it, I like it so. And, anyhow, since 
it is Al’s mother wants it, I would sooner 
give it to her than to sell. She has al- 
ready done me favors.” 
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“You had better go to bed,” said 
Sophia, stirring. “I have to stay up with 


my oil. To-morrow I take all my bottles 
down to Al Wenrich’s store and fetch up 
something. A few things we can no 
longer do without, if they do cost. Give 
me your wages now, before you go in.” 

Minnie rose wearily and made a tenta- 
tive step toward the house. 

“ Give me your wages, I said, Minnie.” 

‘Grandmother, I do not like to give 
you my wages this time.” Her words 
were firm, but her voice was pitiful. 

“Oh?” 

‘No. I must have a little money to 
buy gingham for a new dress. I ean 
no longer go out to work in this. Just 
see how very old and torn it is, and the 
material is so weak that it will no 
longer hold the mending. I am ashamed 
to let the men in the field see me in 
such a thing. To-day I tore my sleeve 
all out, and I saw them look and smile.” 
You can mend that if 
you do it with care. If you take care 
you can wear that dress yet another 


“Come here. 


month. Give me your money.” 
“It is only ninety cents, anyhow, 


grandmother,” Minnie begged. “ Just 
enough to buy some gingham. I take 


the buttons off this dress.” 

“Give the Minnie,” 
Sophia repeated. She was not irritable; 
indeed, her voice was patient; but the 
girl, who was a head the taller, sur- 
rendered her few poor coins as_ she 


money here, 


would have done to a highwayman, and 
went into the house drooping 

Sophia had no compunctions. She 
stirred and strained with calm, business- 
like interest, and the oil which resulted 
was a beautiful amber color and perfect- 
ly transparent. By the time it was bot- 
tled the moon was shining gloriously 
into the clearing, and the surrounding 
woods were dead black. As she sat, in 
her turn, on the stump and ate bread and 
apple-butter, she could see what a poor 
home she had almost as well as by day. 
Now, however, she was at peace. She 
was about to taste her solitary pleasure, 
which was great enough to transport 
her; for a little while she would be as 
much absorbed as if she were creating. 

There was no need for her to look to 
see if she were quite alone, since the 
ears that were used to listen for the 








rustle of venomous snakes were better 
than any eyes. To make sure that her 
granddaughter would not come out upon 
her, she went to the open window and 
leaned over the drying skins, with her 
upturned profile showing pale against 
the dark oblong. She heard Minnie 
sigh in her sleep. Then she fetched a 
trowel and began to dig under the lilac- 
bush, using her hands after a certain 
depth had been reached. It did not look 
like much of a treasure that rewarded 
her—an old baking - powder box, with 
earth sticking to it; but she handled 
it as a Hollander might have handled 
the tulip bulb for which he had spent 
all he had. She had spent all she had 
for this—strength, wits, and courage; 
and here they were, come back to her in 
an allotropic form. 

She unscrewed the box lid and shook 
out the contents into her lap: four little 
rolls of paper money tied up with black 
yarn according to denomination, so that 
it could be counted in the dark. The 
tens and fives were few, but the twos 
and ones made plump bundles. She un- 
tied them affectionately and counted 
each roll three or four times. Then she 
sat a while. This was her busy season: 
to-morrow night there would be some- 
thing to add. It was pleasant to wonder 
in what notes her pay would be, and she 
thought about it, with her back to the 
lilac-bush and her face to the moon. 
There was another pleasure in feeling 
and counting the rolls over and over: 
“One, two, three, four; one, two, three, 
four.” She sighed when she left them 
alone, buried out of the moonlight in 
their little grave. 

The lilae-bush was the first thing she 
looked at when she came toiling home 
with her basket the next day at noon. 
It was undisturbed. The red rag on the 
top branch waved cheerfully in an 
autumnlike wind, and the frail little 
house was overflowed with sunshine. It 
looked gay, but it should have looked 
gayer still, for the fuchsia, whose blos- 
soms were always as bright as jewels in 
the noon sun, was gone from the door. 

Minnie came hurrying out. “ Grand- 
mother,” she said, as one who fears 
the worst, “you see that my fuchsia 
is not here. Can you tell me what is 
become of it?” 
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Sophia sank upon the step, wiping the 
perspiration from her forehead with the 
back of her hand. She looked exhausted 
and angry. “Can you not let me be 
once till I get my breath?” she panted. 

Minnie waited. “ Now, grandmother, 
I think you are able to tell if you know 
where it is,” she said, after a respect- 
ful interval. 

“ Ach yes, I know where it is. 

“ Where ?” 

“ Mrs. Wenrich has it.” 

“ Grandmother, did you take the fuch- 
sia to her, after I had said that I would 
not part with it?” 

Sophia did not answer. 

‘You did. Maybe you will say whether 
you sold it to her, although you knew 
[ would rather give it than sell it.” 

“Certainly I sold it. Would I make a 
present of seventy-five cents in a flower? 
When she can afford so well to pay, too. 
And I got a dollar for it because I 
fetched it down.” 

“Well, grandmother!” Minnie said. 
Then she stared at the place where the 
flower had stood, looking more and more 
sullen, in a silence that seemed to enwrap 
her. Now that she was rested, she ap- 
peared larger than the evening before, 
and more resistant. She began to ex- 
amine the basket. It contained groceries, 
and at the bottom there was a little bag 
of candy. 

“What is this?” she asked. 

“T bought it for you,” said Sophia, 
and all in a moment her face changed 
wonderfully. It expressed the sweeter 
mood that might have been normal if 
she could have afforded it. She looked 
like a real grandmother, as she waited 
hopefully to see Minnie’s pleasure in 
this gift which she had felt reckless 
in buying. 

“You brought that for me!” said the 
girl, and her tone emphasized the of- 
fering’s triviality. “It cost about three 
cents. If you had taken the money for 
my fuchsia to buy me the dress that I 
need, I could have thought better of it.” 
She spoke slowly, with the hard veracity 
of youth. 

Sophia’s potential sweetness went out 
like a light. “Ach, stop your yammer- 
ing! Could we eat your fuchsia? Dare 
we keep what we do not need when there 
are those who will pay for it? Ach, it 
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is wonderful how some people can throw 
money around! This morning a fat 
woman in Al Wenrich’s store bought a 
flowered pitcher with a handle that will 
break if she looks at it, and fifteen yards 
of such pink gingham for a dress. ‘I 
have no need of the pitcher or the dress,’ 
she said, ‘and I doubt if the stuff will 
wash; but I must have them, they are 
so pretty!” 

“Yes, it makes us feel poor to see 
such things. But it is so much in Al’s 
pocket, anyhow,” said Minnie, in a pug 
nacious tone. 

“Al’s pocket! Oh, he will look out 
for that. He will get on well, no matter 
how others do, have no fear! I care not 
if I never see Al Wenrich.” 

“Why not?” Minnie asked, sharply. 

“Yes, I tell you why not. When I 
had sold my fuchsia and my oil, and 
picked out the goods I wanted, then he 
said he must let the oil go hereafter ten 
cents cheaper on the bottle. ‘Ten cents 
cheaper, anyhow,’ he said. I asked why, 
and he had the face to tell me that the 
people thought it was priced too high, 
and he could not sell it unless we took 
off something. I told him he was just 
trving to make more on it, and he could 
wait a while before he had any more to 
sell. Now when the folks want their oil 
they dare come up here for it.” 

Minnie looked amazed. “ Grandmother, 
I know not what has got into you, to talk 
like that to Al, as kind as he is! And, 
anyhow, you only spite yourself. The 
folks will not drive all the way up here, 
when they can get patent medicines at 
the store.” 

“Oh, I believe they will.” sneered 
Sophia, with professional resentment. 
“Those that are used to be cured with 
my rattlesnake oil will come up after 
it, if once their bones and their teeth 
ache bad enough. Take those goods into 
the house now, and make dinner ready.” 

Minnie obeyed without answering, and 
with a peculiar expression of meditative 
hostility. Sophia did not notice it. She 
wished to enjoy a sight of the money in 
her purse; but, “If she knows what I 
have,” she thought, “it may be that she 
will ask me again for that dress.” There- 
fore she waited until Minnie was oc- 
cupied in the house, and then, turning 
her back to the window and stooping in 
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an attitude suggestive of prayer, she 
opened her round leather purse and be- 
gan to count. The amount was short. 
She counted three times, with the same 
result. 

“ Ach, my!” 

For a few minutes her old figure drooped 
forward as if she found it too much to 
rise. Then she called: “ Minnie! ! must 
go again. I dropped some money.” There 
was a plaintive note in her voice, in spite 
of its determination. 

Minnie appeared, looking eager. “ Shall 
I go for you?” she offered, dutifully; but 
her eyes shone when her grandmother 
said: “ No; stay here. I go myself. I 
know where I dropped it, about a half- 
mile down. I sat a while and counted up 
what I had. It is there, certainly.” 

“Tow much?’ 

“Ten cents. Enough to buy two 
pounds of sugar, or half a pound of cof- 
fee, or ham to make us a dinner.” 

The young woman went smiling back 
into the house, and the old woman start- 
ed. She was used to miles of tramping 
through cool woods, where the ground 
was soft and there were frequent restful 
stops; but the journey of the morning, 
over a hot and hilly road, and with heavy 
loads, had worn her out. Her joints were 
sore, her muscles ached, even her hands 
felt tired. She set her feet as if she 
were planting them in holes, and her lean 
arms swung. 

It was hard work to reach the fence 
eorner where she had rested. The dry 
grass was still pressed down, and she 
seated herself carefully in her former 
position and began to hunt. First she 
looked; then she felt through the grass, 
which was tough and sharp, combed it 
with her fingers, pulled up some of it. 
There were tangled blackberry-vines, and 
she turned them carefully and examined 
the ground under them, but she could 
not find the dime. “I must give up,” 
she said aloud, after a long search. “I 
must go home. I must eat.” She looked 
drearily across the wide, hot fields and 
pulled herself to her feet. 

She was so tired that she could searce- 
ly get on. Her short, weather-beaten fig- 
ure crawled up and down the sunny hills 
so slowly that it was like a part of the 
landseape. All the way home she kept 
thinking: “If I had not lost that dime, 
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I should have had three dollars and 
seventy-five cents. Now I have only 
three sixty-five. Hi!” She suffered over 
this subtraction. 

Even the prospect of adding to the 
baking-powder box did not cheer her 
for the rest of the day, and when she 
was alone that night she sat with the 
beloved object untouched in her lap, al- 
most without interest. The forest and 
the night that seemed to crouch there- 
in were still; the heated earth reposed; 
the clearing was white under the moon. 
Old Sophia looked up, dumb, to that 
old moon, which looked back as it had 
looked forever. 

Sighing, she opened the box, and the 
precious rolls dropped into her lap. She 
picked up one. It was the tens and al- 
ways small, for there were only six of 
them; but it seemed thinner than usual. 
She slipped off the knotted yarn without 
waiting to untie it, and counted. The 
notes were three. 

Three and no more. She could not 
make them any more. 

Her breath came hard, but she made 
no outery. She counted the fives; half 
were gone; the twos the same; the ones 
looked hopeful, but only half of them 
remained. When she was assured of the 
calamity, she gave a gasp, laid her hands 
in her lap, and sat quite still, facing 
the moon. 

“ Now what shall I do?” she said, in 
a mufiled voice. 

Then the full sense of this loss gal- 
vanized her, and she counted the bills 
over and over and confused them, ran her 
fingers in a futile search around the in- 
side of the box, shook out her skirts, 
and hunted on the ground. Tears came, 
streaming and silent, but she did not feel 
them; she dug in the hole like a dog, and 
the tears fell into the flying dirt. With 
a jerking mouth, she rocked back and for- 
ward and whispered, “ Ach! my money! 
Ach, my money!” 

After a while she wiped her face and 
began to deliberate. She rejected the 
idea of a tramp, who would have taken 
it all; of a neighbor for the same reason. 
When she had gotten so far there was 
another spasm of searching: in the ab- 
sence of any one to steal the money, she 
could not believe that it was really gone. 
Then she settled down again. 
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“And has it come to this.” she 
thought, with solemnity, “that I must 
suspect my own granddaughter, who is 
my son’s child?” 

She time hopelessly, her 
thoughts repeating themselves. “I dare 
If she took it I think I 
would rather. lose the amount than know 
certainly. If did not, will it 
go here if once she knows I thought she 
had done so? And, anyhow, she would 
know then that I had all this money all 
the time, and it may be she would work 
no more. I must sit down under it. 

“Tf she did do this it is her mother 
It is no blood of 


sat a long 


say nothing. 


she how 


who comes out in her. 
my son.” 

That was a hard night. It cost her an 
effort to lie down, not knowing whether 
she would lie beside an enemy; and every 
time Minnie tossed she hated her. She 
lay in misery, trying to think of ways 
to prove that the thief was any one else, 
and to get back the money; she stared 
into the dark, which hid the distress and 
wrath of her face, and wondered 
whether Minnie’s face would look guilty 
if she could see it; and the hours trailed 
her. 

When morning came back to the moun- 
tain, Minnie appeared worn enough. They 
hardly spoke to each other, and So- 
phia sent the suspected girl for wood in 
order to get rid of her. She went with- 
out remark, and the old woman remained 
alone in the sunshine, sitting on the gray 
stump, which seemed a fit pedestal. “I 
dare not go to the woods to-day,” she 
thought, looking at her shaking hands. 
“T should be bitten.” 

She was still there, disconsolate, when 
Albert Wenrich came into the clearing. 
This much-blessed man looked pleasant 
in all weathers, and had solid reasons for 
doing so; and now he was quite radiant 
with good-will. He wore black clothes 
and an ornate blue cravat, but he was 
not above carrying a sack over his shoul- 
der. This he swung cheerfully down be- 
fore Sophia. 

“ What is that?” she asked, and scowl- 
ed at him. 

“TI brought it up for you,” he said, 
with good humor. “I saw that you 
were a little disappointed yesterday, Mrs. 
Herbst, when I told what the folks say 
about your price for oil. Now that is 


own 


past 
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what they do say, and it is a fact that I 
must lower the charges, but I thought 
that we could split the difference if you 
would take it out in trade. So I brought 
this sack of potatoes to make the 
transaction of yesterday.” 


up 


He beamed with enjoyment of his own 
benevolence, and insensible to 
Sophia’s mood as if she had belonged to 
a lower She 


was as 


thrust her thin 
arm into the bag and took out a potato, 
which was no browner than her hand. 

“So you bring these instead of mon- 
ey,’ she said, in a soft tone. “ Instead 
of the money.” 

“T knew that you would be glad—” 

“ Tlave not that I 
potato - patch which is bigger 
need ?” 

“Well, is that so? I never noticed it. 
I was indeed taken up with other things,” 
he agreed, without embarrassmeni. “ I 
thought here was something that would 
just suit you.” 

“So?” said Sophia. “ Well, you were 
mistaken. “ Get out!” She suddenly raised 
“Get right out of here!” 


species. 


you have a 


than I 


seen 


her voice. 

“ What ?” 

“Go! This is my land. I do not 
want you on it, and I will not have you.” 

“Mrs. Herbst—” 

“Say nothing. I want to hear noth- 
ing more from you. You do not leave 
when I tell you? Go, or—”’ Her arm 
contracted, and she threw the potato, 
which struck Albert in the chest, aston- 
ishing him so much that he could neither 
speak nor move. 

“ Can you not hear me? 
you deaf yet?” 

He stared at her in an incredulous 
way; then he turned and went slowly 
toward the road. Sophia did not respect 
his retreat. She clawed for more 
tatoes and threw them, and she was not 
too unsteady to aim. With each one she 
screamed: “ Go Get out!” in a 
louder tone. Albert’s benefaction return- 
ed to him suddenly; he walked in an 
ignominious shower, and the missiles that 
did not hit still had their full effect as 
insults. It was all over in a minute, but 
even after he was out of sight around the 
corner she kept on throwing. She was 
still at it when Minnie ran toward her, 
calling, “ Grandmother! Grandmother!” 


Go on! Are 


po- 


on! 


Then she let her arm drop, and fell 
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back upon the stump. “ Yes, well?” she 
said, looking up with a turn of her neck 
like a young girl. 

“Grandmother, what has come over 
vou z 

“ What have you to say about it?” 

“Are you sick? Have you pain in 
the head? For what do you throw the 
potatoes at Albert ?” 

Sophia faced her indifferently. She 
had been beside herself, and this exercise 
of her soul had refreshed her with the 
rejuvenating power of rage, so that for 
the moment she was really young. “I 
know not what right you have to ask 
me questions,” she said, airily; “but I 
am good-natured, and I will tell you that 
Al Wenrich thought that he would cheat 
me out of money. But he was mistaken; 
yes, he was mistaken indeed. I ordered 
him off my place, and when he was in 
no hurry to go I chased him off with his 
own potatoes.” 

“You threw them after him, when he 
brought them all the way up here out of 
kindness! You—” 

Sophia smiled. Just then she detested 
the girl, whom she suspected of having 
robbed her of her peculiar love as though 
they were of the same age. “ Ach, Min- 
nie,” she said, with vivacity, “ you stand 
up for Al Wenrich a little too much, as 
long as he has not asked you yet. And 
I never thought that he would ask you. 
Do you think he ever will?” Her taunt 
was the weapon of a young woman. 

Minnie was bewildered, but at that in- 
sult her face blazed. “ Yes, I do stand 
up for him,” she said, in a low, furious 
voice, “and I do not expect him to ask 
me, such a girl as I, who works in the 
fields, who has no decent clothes, who 
must give up all her money. It would 
be a wonderful thing if a man like Al- 
bert would want to be connected with 
us. But I let him see now that this at 
least is not my doing.” She dashed down 
the road, calling: “ Al! Al! Wait!” 

Sophia watched her go, still with a 
malicious smile; then her face became 
dull again; that sudden youth was seen 
no more. She sat and thought, her head 
drooped in hopeless acquiescence; all her 
years came back to her, and more 
upon them. 

She spent most of the day there in 
the sun,—the idle day, which was harder 
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than the night. Sometimes she dozed, 
without escaping her sense of trouble, 
and woke and wondered if her loss were 
true, and remembered that it was. Often 
she looked at the lilac-bush. When night 
came she meant to take out what re- 
mained of the money and feel it. The 
sum so wickedly diminished had been 
brought together like a work of art, little 
by very little. She had been tired so 
often for that money. Now one and an- 
other of her long tramps and her hungry 
days and her aching nights recurred to 
her and mocked her,—she might as well 
have eaten and been lazy. Her strength, 
her labor, even her privations, had been 
taken from her. She mourned. 

She hardly thought of Minnie, and 
Minnie did not come; no one came; no 
one even passed the house until evening. 
Then she heard a man’s step on the road, 
and Albert Wenrich appeared. He looked 
as if he were determined to carry a dis- 
agreeable thing through with justice, and 
he walked up to her warily, ready to 
dodge any missiles that might be flying. 

“This is yours, Mrs. Herbst,” he said, 
and laid a roll of bills on her knee. 
“Minnie she caught up with me this 
morning, and we had some talk about— 
other matters,—and I got her to tell me 
where she had—found—this.” 

Sophia looked from the money to him, 
and when he saw her face he pitied her. 
“So my Minnie was willing to take it 
from me!” she said, feebly. Then there 
was a long pause. 

After a time she asked, “ How did she 
know I had it?” 

“She knew that you did not spend 
all you made, and you had her wages; 
and when you were so unwilling to let 
her go near the lilac-bush, which looked 
as if some one had dug around it, she 
suspected. Then while you were hunting 
for the lost dime she looked. She thought 
she had a right to the half, since she 
had worked and helped to make it. She 
said also that it was her fuchsia which 
you sold to my mother.” Albert made 
this speech with no more accusation 
than could be found in his clear and 
honest eyes. 

“She thought she had a right to 
it,’ repeated Sophia, with a kind of 
gratitude. 

“Then she walked down with me to 
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see my mother. She wanted to buy a few 
things,—poor girl, it went against her to 
buy them from me, but I would let no 
one else wait on her,—and when I saw 
what for a big roll of money she had, 
she told me how it was.” 

‘I do not understand it right yet,” 
complained Sophia. “ Why did she want 
to see your mother ?”’ 

“Yes, you must know that, certainly. 
I took her to see my mother because on 
the road down I persuaded her to promise 
me. She was unwilling to do it at first, 
but I persuaded her. She will not come 
home any more, Mrs. Herbst. She stays 
at my house now, and to-morrow we 
are married.” 

Sophia heard him with the indifference 
of spiritual exhaustion. Days must pass 
before she could realize all this. “ So?’ 
she said, dully. 

“Tndeed. And I have yet more to say, 
Mrs. Herbst. When will Minnie come 
of age?” 

“In May next.” 

“Can you put by from what she makes 
more than five dollars a month ?” 

“ Not near that.” 

“Well, we call it five dollars, and ten 
months. I know you might think that 
you were entitled to her services until 
she is of age, so I buy her off; I pay you 
fifty dollars. Here is it.” 

Sophia straightened up, gave one lov- 
ing glance at the money—in bank-bills, 
all rolled—which he held out to her, and 
said, “Al Wenrich, my granddaughter 
is not for sale.” 

“No, no; do not regard it so. I want 
you to have it. Just take it; call it a 
wedding-present. I know you have hard 
getting along.” 

“No, I take it not. You need not 
imagine that you can buy Minnie.” 

Albert smiled at that. “ Yes, you think 
a great lot of Minnie, certainly.” 

“This that is mine I keep, for the 
most of it I made, and it is as you say, 
that since I brought her up from a little 
one I have the right to what she earns 
until she comes of age. But from you I 
take nothing. If you want to do so, you 
dare give the fifty to her and say I said 
she should make use of it to buy things.” 

Albert stood silently wondering. He 
had not yet spoken when the old heroine 
began, all of a sudden, her apology: 
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“Albert, I know you since you were 
born, and you have always been a good 
boy, and I am glad that you marry 
Minnie, for you will take good eare of 
her. And I would like better if you 
knew why | do as I have done. You 
have always had everything full and 
plenty, and you cannot say how it goes 
with some others, or how very poor they 
are. You have plenty of butter on your 
bread; I eat mine so. You have one 
good suit a year; I cannot go in the 
church because I have ho decent calico. 
You stay in your store if it suits you; 
if not, away you go. I have to work 
something if 1 want to live. So I 
thought of the snakes on the mountain, 
and | watch and hunt and wait with 
patience, and find one one time, and an- 
other time come home with nothing, and 
run the risk that others will not run, to 
keep body and soul together. It takes 
me to kill the ugly snakes and make them 
into healing oil. You have seen my 
stick and my knife and my big red hand- 
kerchief—they are what I have to keep 
myself alive; they are all I have—they 
and my hands. 

“No doubt it looks funny to you how 
stingy I am. You are young; but I am 
old. The days they eat away my strength 
as the mice eat the cheese. I must do 
as I do. I dare not much longer trust 
my hands to eatch the snake before he 
eatches me. Then some one else ean 
get my oil, and if I have not something 
saved, then what? 

“So I have pinched. And I have 
talked cross to my girl to make her work. 
If I can put by yet for a few more years, 
then I dare be old; not otherwise. Al- 
ways must I think of the money, the 
money! And what I need would be so 
little to other people! Ach, sometimes I 
think that I myself am fighting like the 
snake under the stick!” 

Her voice stopped, and she gazed away 
into the woods; she seemed remote, and 
sad with an elemental sadness. Albert 
still stood before her. In this revelation 
of mordant necessities her attack upon 
him in the morning was all forgotten. 
He saw her with the dignity of poverty, 
of age, of sex, and past maternity. 
At that moment Albert Wenrich’s soul 
was in the posture of the soul of a 
Teutonic knight. 
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It was she who put an end to that tense “Ach, no! Should I be afraid of the 
moment. “ This is no way for me to talk!” woods? But the money—” 3 
“T am glad you told me,” he said, “T want you to keep it. Good night, ; 
gravely. “Mrs. Herbst, I want to say Grandmother Herbst.” He walked away A 
that vou have no more need to worry. quickly, and left the two rolls lying in 
I see to it.” her lap. 
She did not blush, but her embarrassed Sophia hid them in her bosom, and ; 
backward movement was like a blush. kept her fingers on them while she lis- é 
“T meant not to ask,” she said; “I just tened until she could no longer hear 4 
wanted you to know. It shames me now his steps. Then she drew a long, lux- 
that I said this to you. I am no beggar.” urious breath. st 
“Tndeed not. I know well how you As her breast rose she felt the contact ke 
meant it. But I also mean this. You of the money, the blessed surety of re- ly 
know that I am well off. Now we begin lief from importunate care. It was over si 
with this money, which I leave here— now. She lifted her small face, all worn : W 
please say nothing against it,—and to- with her sordid war, and faced the moon, W 
morrow evening I bring Minnie up, round and bright as a coin; she looked fi 
and we talk further. Are you afraid to at it and at the little, newly minted stars a 
stay here alone?” with condescension. t] 
a 
ye 
er 
t! 
A Sea-Spell . 2 
0 
BY FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS : 
HE bay is bluer than all the sky; . 
The sky is bluer than sapphire stone; . 
The wind and the wave, the wave and the wind, . 
Beat and dazzle me glad and blind, 1 
Over the marshes blown. V 
i ‘ 
¢ 
Once I was a plover who ran, who ran, s 
A erying shadow along the foam: ‘ € 
Once I was a gull in the swing of the spray, : ( 
Over green shallows I hung all day, 4 ; 
Till sunset carried me home. : 1 
1 
Once I was a ship with glorious sails 
That leapt to the love of the wind. 
Up over the edge of the world I fled, ‘ 
Sun-followed and fleet foam-heralded :— f 
The hidden tides knew my mind. ‘ 
{ 
‘ 
But now I am only a girl who runs, 
A laughing pagan with tangled hair. 
Plover and gull and ship was I— 
Perchance when my body comes to die 


My soul shall again fly fair? 
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N the morning the trees stood per- 
fectly still: yellow, yellowish-green, 
Not a pulse of air 
stirred their stricken foliage, but the 
leaves left the spray, and dripped silent- 
ly, vertically down, with a faint, ticking 
sound. They fell like the tears of a grief 
which is too inward for any other out- 
ward sign; an absent grief, almost self- 
forgetful. By and by, softly, very softly, 

Nature does things when she emulates 


erimson, russet. 


the best Art, and shuns the showiness 
and noisiness of the second-best, the wind 
crept in from the leaden sea, which turn- 
ed iron under it, corrugated iron. Then 
the trees began to bend, and writhe, and 
sigh and moan; and their leaves flew 
through the air, and blew and scuttled 
over the grass, and in an hour all the 
boughs were bare. The summer, which 
had been living till then, and dying, was 
now dead. 

That was the reason why certain peo- 
ple who had been living with it, and 
seemed dying in it, were now in a man- 
ner dead with it, so that their ghosts 
were glad to get back to town, where the 
ghosts of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of others were hustling in the 
streets and the trolleys and subways and 
elevateds, and shops and factories and 
offices, and making-believe to be much 
more alive than they were in the coun- 
try. Yet the town, the haunt of those 
harassed and hurried spectres, who are 
not without their illusory hilarity, their 
phantasmal happiness, has a charm which 
we of the Easy Chair always feel, on 
first returning to it in the autumn, 
and which the representative of the 
family we are imagining finds rather 
an impassioned pleasure in. He came 
on to New York, while the others lin- 
gered in a dim Bostonian limbo, and 
he amused himself very well, in a 
shadowy sort, looking at these other 
shades who had arrived in like sort, or 
different, and were there together with 
him in those fine days just preceding 
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the election; after which the season 
broke in tears again, and the autumn 
advanced another step toward winter. 

There is no moment of the New York 
year which is more characteristic of it 
than that mid-autumnal moment, which 
the summer and the winter are equally 
far from. Mid-May is very well, and the 
weather then is perfect, but that is a 
moment pierced with the unrest of going 
or getting ready to go away. The eall 
of the eld in Europe, or the call of the 
wild in Newport, has already depopulated 
our streets of what is richest and nat 
urally best in our city life; the shops, 
indeed, show a fevered activity in the 
near-richest and near-best who are pro- 
viding for their summer wants at moun- 
tain or seashore; but the theatres are 
closing like fading flowers, and shedding 
their chorus-girls on every outward 
breeze; the tables d’héte express a re- 
laxed enterprise in the nonchalance of 
the management and service; the hotels 
vawn wearily from their hollow rooms; 
the greengroceries try to mask the bar- 
renness of their windows in a show of 
tropic or semitropic fruits: the pro- 
vision-men merely disgust with their 
retarded displays of 
and poultry. 

But with what a difference the mid- 
autumn of the town welcomes its re- 
turners! Ghosts, we have called them, 
mainly to humor a figure we began with, 
but they are ghosts rather in the meaning 
of revenants, which is a good meaning 
enough. They must be a very aged or 
very stupid sort of revenants if their 
palingenetic substance does not thrill at 
the first nightly vision of Broadway, of 
that fairy flare of electric lights, ad- 
vertising whiskeys and actresses and 
beers, and luring the beholder into a 
hundred hotels and theatres and restau- 
rants. It is now past the hour of roof- 
gardens with their songs and dances, but 
the vaudeville is in full bloom, and the 
playhouses are blossoming in the bills 
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of their new comedies and operas and 
burlesques. The pavements are filled, 
but not yet crowded, with people going 
to dinner at the tables d’héte; the shop 
windows glitter and shine, and promise 
a delight for the morrow which the mor- 
row may or may not realize. 

But as yet the town is not replete to 
choking, as it will be later, when those 
who fancy they constitute the town have 
got back to it from their Europes, their 
Newports, their Bar Harbors, their Len- 
oxes, their Tuxedos, weary of scorning 
delights and living laborious days in 
that round of intellectual and moral 
events duly celebrated in the society 
news of the Sunday papers. Fifth 
Avenue abounds in automobiles, but does 
not yet superabound; you do not quite 
take your life in your hand in crossing 
the street at those corners where there 
is no policeman’s hand to put it in. 
Everywhere are cars, carts, carriages; 
and the motorist whirs through the inter- 
secting streets and round the corners, 
bent on suicide or homicide, and the kind 
old trolleys and hansoms that once seem- 
ed so threatening have almost become so 
many arks of safety from the furious 
machines replacing them. But a few 
short years ago the passer on the Avenue 
could pride himself on a count of twenty 
automobiles in his walk from Murray 
Hill to the Plaza; now he ean easily 
number hundreds, without an emotion of 
self-approval. 

But their abundance is only provision- 
al, a mere foreeast of the superabundance 
to come. All things are provisional, all 
sights, all sounds, and this forms the 
peculiar charm of the hour, its haunting 
and winning charm. If you take the 
omnibus-top to be trundled whiningly 
up to one of the farther Eastside 
entrances of the Park, and then dis- 
mount and walk back to the Plaza 
through it, you are even more keenly 
aware of the suspensive quality of the 
time. The summer, which you left for 
dead by mountain or seashore, stirs with 
lingering consciousness in the bland 
air of the great pleasaunce. Many 
leaves are yet green on the trees, and 
where they are not green and not there 
they are gay on the grass under the trees. 
There are birds, not, to be sure, singing, 
but cheerfully chirping; and there are 


oceasional blazons of courageous flowers; 
the benches beside the walks, which the 
northern blasts will soon sweep bare, are 
still kept by the lovers and loafers who 
have frequented them ever since the 
spring, and by the nurses, who cumber 
the footway before them with their per- 
ambulators. The fat squirrels waddle 
over the asphalt, and cock the impudent 
eye of the sturdy beggar at the passer 
whom they suspect of latent peanuts; it 
is high carnival of the children with 
hoops and balls; it is the supreme mo- 
ment of the saddle-donkeys in the bye- 
paths, and the carriage- goats in the 
Mall, and of the rowboats on the ponds, 
which presently will be withdrawn for 
their secret hibernation, where no man 
can find them out. When the first snow 
ilies, even while it is yet poising for 
flight in the dim pits of air, all these 
delights will have vanished, and the 
winter, which will claim the city for 
its own through a good four months, will 
be upon it. 

Always come back, therefore, if you 
must come at all, about the beginning 
of November, and if you can manage 
to take in election day, and especially 
election night, it will not be a bad no- 
tion. New York has five saturnalia 
every year: New-year’s Night, Decora- 
tion Day, Fourth of July, Election 
Night, and Thanksgiving, and not the 
least of these is Election Night. If it 
it a right first Tuesday of November, the 
daytime wind will be veering from west 
to south and back, sun and cloud will 
equally share the hours between them, 
and a not unnatural quiet, as of political 
passions hushed under the blanket of the 
Australian ballot, will prevail. The 
streets will be rather emptied than filled, 
and the litter of straw and scrap-paper, 
and the ordure and other filth of the 
great slattern town will blow agreeably 
about under your feet and into your 
eyes and teeth. But with the falling of 
the night there will be a rise of the urban 
spirits; the sidewalks will thicken with 
citizens of all ages and sexes and nations: 
and if you will then seek some large 
centre for the cinematographic dis- 
semination of the election news, you will 
find yourself one of a multitude gloating 
on the scenes of comedy and tragedy 
thrown up on the canvas to.stay your im- 
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patience for the returns. Along the curb- 
stones are stationed wagons for the sale 
of the wind and string instruments, 
whose raw, harsh disecords of whistling 
and twanging will begin with the sight 
of the vote from the first precinct. 
Meantime policemen, nervously fondling 
their clubs in their hands, hang upon 
the fringes of the crowd, which is yet 
so good-natured that it seems to have 
no impulse but to lift children on its 
shoulders and put pretty girls before it, 
and caress old women and cripples into 
favorable positions, so that they may see 
better. You will wish to leave it before 
the clubbing begins, and either go home 
to the slumbers which the whistling and 
twanging will duly attend; or join the 
diners going into or coming out of the 
restaurants, or the throngs. strolling 
down into the fairy realms of Broadway, 
under the flare of the whiskeys and 
the actresses. 

At such a time it is best to be young, 
but it is not so very bad to be old, for 
the charm of the hour, the air, and the 
place is such that even the heart of age 
must rise a little at it. What the night 
may really be, if it is not positively 
raining, you “do not know, or need to 
know.” Those soft lamps overhead, which 
might alike seem let garlanding down 
from the vault above, or flowering up 
from the gulfs below out of a still greater 
pyrotechnic richness, supply the defect, 
if there is any, of moon and stars. Only 
the air is actual, the air of the New 
York night, which is as different from 
that of the London night as from that 
of the Paris night, or, for all we know, 
the St. Petersburg night. At times we 
have fancied in its early autumnal tones 
something Florentine, something Vene- 
tian, but after all it is not quite either, 
even when the tones of these are crudest. 
It is the subtlest, the most penetrating 
expression of the New York tempera- 
ment; but what that is, who shall say? 
That mystic air is haunted little from 
the past, for properly speaking there 
never was a city so unhistorical in tem- 
perament. A record of civie corruption, 
running back to the first servants of the 
Dutch Companies, does not constitute 
municipal history, and our part in na- 
tional events from the time we felt the 
stirrings of national consciousness has 
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not been glorious, as they have not been 
impressive. Of New York’s present at 
any given moment you wish to say in 
her patient-impatient slang, “ Forget it, 
forget it.” There remains only the 
future from which she can derive 
that temperamental effect in her night 
air; but again what that is, who 
shall say? If any one were so daring 
he might say it was confidence modi- 
fied by anxiety; a rash expectation 
of luck derived from immunity for past 
transgression; the hopes of youth shot 
with youth’s despairs: not sweet, innocent 
youth, but youth knowing and experi- 
enced, though not unwilling to shun evil 
because of the bad morrow it some 
times brings. No other city under the 
sun, we doubt, is so expressive of that 
youth: that modern youth, able, agile, 
eager, audacious; not the youth of the 
poets, but the youth of the true, the 
grim realists. 

Something, a faint, faint conscious- 
ness of this, visits even the sad heart 
of age on any New York night when it 
is not raining too hard, and one thinks 
only of getting indoors, where all nights 
are alike. But mostly it comes when 
the autumn is dreaming toward winter 
in that interlude of the seasons which 
we call Indian Summer. It is a stretch 
of time which we have handsomely be- 
stowed upon our aborigines, in compen- 
sation for the four seasons we have 
taken from them, like some of those 
Reservations which we have left them 
in lieu of the immeasurable lands we 
have alienated. It used to be longer 
than it is now; it used to be several 
weeks long; in the sense of childhood 
it was almost months. It is. still 
qualitatively the same, and it is more 
than any other time expressive of the 
New York temperament, perhaps because 
we have honored in the civie ideal the 
polity of our Indian predecessors, and 
in Tammany and its recurrently tri- 
umphant braves, have kept their memory 
green. But if this is not so, the spiritual 
fact remains, and under the sky of the 
election night you feel New York as you 
do in no other hour. The sense extends 
through the other autumn nights till that 
night, sure to come, when the pensive 
weather breaks in tears, and the next 
day it rains and rains, and the streets 
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stream with the flood, and the dull air 
reeks with a sort of inner steam, hot, 
close, and sticky as a brother: a brother 
whose wants are many, and whose re- 
sources are few. The morning after the 
storm, there will be a keen thrill in the 
air, keen, but wholesome and bracing as 
a good resolution, and not necessarily 
more lasting. The asphalt has been 
washed as clean as a renovated con- 
science, and the city presses forward 
again to the future in which alone it 
has its being, with the gay confidence 
of a sinner who has forgiven himself 
his sins, and is no longer sorry for them. 

After that interlude, when the streets 
of the Advanced Vaudeville, which we 
know as New York, begin again and 
continue till the Chasers come in late 
May, there will be many other sorts of 
weather, but none so characteristic of 
her. There will be the sort of weather 
in which the reader will be impatiently 
cutting the leaves of this department, 
toward the end of January, when really 
it seems as if nothing else could console 
him for the intolerable freezing and 
thawing, the snow upon snow, the rain 
upon rain, the winds that soak him 
and the winds that shrivel him, and 
the suns that mock him from a _ sub- 
tropic sky through a sub-arctie air. We 
foresee him then, with that straining of 
the mind’s eye which the immensity of 
the Magazine’s cireulation, and the me- 
chanical difficulties of getting its num- 
bers out in time for the months they 
are named after, keep at the sharpest 
tension: we foresee him then, settling 
into his armehair, while the wind whis- 
tles as naturally as the wind in the theatre 
around the angles of his lofty flat, and 
drives the snow of the shredded paper 
through the air, or beats it in soft clots 
against the pane. He turns our page, 
and as he eatches our vague drift, be- 
fore yielding himself wholly to its allure, 
he questions, as readers like to do, 
whether the writer is altogether right in 


his contention that the mid-autumnal 
moment is the most characteristic moment 
of the New York year. Is not the mid- 
winter moment yet more characteristic ? 
He conjures up, in the rich content of 
his indoor remoteness, the vision of the 
vile street below his flat, banked high 
with the garnered heaps of filthy snow, 
which alternately freeze and thaw, which 
the rain does not wash nor the wind 
blow away, and which the shredded paper 
flakes are now drifting higher. He sees 
the foot-passers struggling under their 
umbrellas toward the avenues where the 
reluctant trolleys pause jarringly for 
them, and the elevated trains roar along 
the trestle overhead; where the saloon 
winks a wicked eye on every corner; 
where the signs of the whiskeys and 
actresses flare through the thickened 
night; and the eab tilts and rocks across 
the trolley rails, and the crowds of hotel- 
sojourners seek the shelter of the 
theatres, and all is bleak and wet and 
squalid. In more respectful vision he 
beholds the darkened mansions of the 
richest and best, who have already fled 
the scene of their brief winter revel, and 
are forcing the spring in their Floridas, 
their Egypts, their Rivieras. He him- 
self remains midway between the last 
fall and the next spring; and perhaps 
he decides against the writer, as the 
perverse reader sometimes will, and holds 
that this hour of suspense and misgiv- 
ing is the supreme, the duodecimal hour 
of the metropolitan dial. He may be 
right; who knows? New York’s hours 
are all characteristic; and the hour whose 
mystical quality we have been trying to 
intimate is already past, and we must 
wait another year before we can put it 
to the test again; wait till the trees once 
more stand perfectly still: yellow, yellow- 
ish-green, crimson, russet, and the wind 
comes up and blows them bare, and yet 
another summer is dead, and the mourn- 
ers, the ghosts, the revenants have once 
more returned to town. 
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O notion is more obstinately main- 
tained than that human nature is 
the same in all ages. “ Essentially 

the same,” the phrase usually runs, thus 
leading on to a_ particularly infertile 
ontological speculation. 

The idea of sameness does not belong 
to the content of any real knowledge of 
ours, and oceurs to us only after or along 
with our sense of some difference or 
change, as a complement or reflex, due 
to a very useful and quite indispensable 
mental habit, but for which any general- 
ization would be impossible, or even the 
idea of personal identity, or such a 
process as memory. But inevitable and 
important as this habit is—as important 
as the attraction of gravitation is in 
the universe,—the bond of ali our diverse 
expanse of knowledge, it is and must 
forever remain something wholly of the 
mind, not a constituent element of our 
perception of what is going on without 
us or within us. The idea of sameness 
is, then, a notion, in a negative way 
agreeable and satisfactory when we re- 
flect upon its constitutional value—as 
when we reflect upon that of gravitation 
—but not particularly or really interest- 
ing. It is the diversity and expansion 
which engage in a positive way our eager 
curiosity and interest. 

Could anything be duller than history 
written with a view to prove or illus- 
trate the persistent uniformity of human 
nature? We know, indeed, that some 
things are normally common to all men 
in their physical and mental constitu- 
tion; and if we could put ourselves back 
to that remote period when humanity had 
not risen above the animal plane and the 
mentality ineident to his actions and 
passions on such a plane, when what 
seemed his possibilities could be predi- 
cated, as in the case of other animals, 
from his physical structure, including 
his brain, we might be impressed by a 
sense of uniformity, in a general way 
corresponding to our sense of uniformity 
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in Nature. In such sameness of human 
nature we should confront a mask hiding 
everything which we count distinctive 
of humanity. 

Our historical researches do not enable 
us to even approach such a period, but 
they carry us back far enough to dis 
close a humanity so intimately blended 
with Nature that we still confront an 
impenetrable mask, hiding man’s proper 
destiny as completely as the barren 
primeval earth withheld from _ possible 
prevision her future investiture of life 
and beauty. 

This primitive period endured the 
longest and was the most persistent in 
stability of any in human history, having 
only a fragmentary record, since there 
was so little in it worthy of any record 
So lacking in diversity, it could not min- 
ister to our intellectual diversion. 

sut the moment man transcends the 
seope of physical action and passion, the 
mentality incident to these, and an ex- 
clusive regard for primary family and 
social relations consequent upon them,— 
the moment of his psychical awakening, 
when his imagination enters its dis- 
tinctive realm, and creatively projects 
its embodiments, no longer confined to 
those primitive choric, lyrie, and dra- 
matie manifestations in which the phys- 
ical body is an_ indispensable _ par- 
ticipant—that moment of escape from 
the chrysalis of humanity marks the 
commencement of a series of marvellous 
changes which were transformations of 
human nature itself. This is the course 
of evolution—on the lower and primary 
plane, long periods with few and almost 
imperceptible variations; on the higher, 
a more and more rapid succession of dis- 
tinct epochs with ever-increasing varia- 
tions, until it is convincingly apparent 
that man, in the fulfitment of his proper 
destiny, is the most mutable of beings. 

The field of his mutability is the widest, 
in part because, as having choice, he 
the master of materials and of limitless 
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artifice through the immense range of 
artificial selection, and, as having a pro- 
gressively complex consciousness, he is 
the one earthly spectator of the course 
of things and events in the world outside 
of him and of human phenomena; but 
chiefly because of his psychical faculty 
and sensibility, as having creative imag- 
ination, the determinant of his faith, his 
art, his literature, his philosophy—all of 
his life that gives him distinction and 
that makes human history interesting. 

But, as the master artificer, he has such 
power to promote psychical changes in 
himself as he has to affect natural proc- 
esses, through his arbitrary selection. 
Owing to what he has fashioned, to the 
artificial elements of his civilization, the 
psychical transformations have had ever 
2 more and more rapid succession. His 
freedom of choice saves him from con- 
tinement to the fixed circles in which 
Nature moves, and there is no possible 
mathematical caleulation of any critical 
moment marking his ascensions or deeli- 
nations; while his power to determine to 
so great an extent his own environment 
is a constant acceleration of his progress, 
affording fresh permissive conditions of 
his psychical evolution. 

The radical changes in human nature 
belong to the psychical field, but we must 
include in our consideration not only 
what the creative imagination has been 
in seience, art, literature, faith, and 
philosophy, but what it has been in life, 
independently of these. It is true that 
we can have no idea of any past age, in 
this respect, as we have of our own, be- 
cause the phenomena are so evanescent 
and can only be indirectly suggested 
by accessible records. If these phenom- 
ena could be reproduced for us in their 
reality, the great civilizations of the past 
would disclose more delicate graces and 
charms of social life than ean be divined 
by the archeologist or the historian. 

There were as good codes of morality, 
indicating as much regard for the obvious 
virtues, six thousand years ago as we have 
to-day; but blended with this morality 
in human action were positive excellences, 
independent of formal injunction, mak- 
ing up the full embodiment of such ideals 
as were possible. It is in this spiritual 
physiognomy — which we eall, in the 
largest sense, Manners—that the conduct 


of human life has been undergoing mar- 
vellous changes during two hundred 
generations; and these transformations 
have, in every stage of the evolution, been 
reflected in art and literature—in all the 
monuments of creative imagination— 
rather than in institutional forms and 
conventions, which would forever remain 
the same, in obstinate stability, but for 
the psychical renewals affecting the whole 
fabric of life. 

When we consider distinctive periods, 
separated by long intervals, the rad- 
ical changes in human nature become 
evident at a glance and without la- 
borious discrimination. But we are 
living in a time when a deeade stands 
for an epoch in psychical evolution. 
There is now no far quest of the imag- 
ination in art or in life; it has come 
home to the human spirit. The projec- 
tion, the spectacle, the remote symbol, 
have passed; and the new variations, 
however radical, are therefore not so 
readily open to outward observation. 

Recently, in Le Figaro, M. Marcel 
Prevost called general attention to a sig- 
nificant change which had oceurred with- 
in a few years in the polite world’s 
estimate of personal beauty. Suddenly 
challenged by the statement, the polite 
world confessed to its truth—the reign 
of beauty had passed. Then we re- 
flected that this change had been for 
some time anticipated in the art of paint- 
ing and in black-and-white portraiture 
a psychical distinction or charm had dis- 
placed merely physical beauty. However 
we may account for it, it connotes a re- 
markable change in human sensibility, 
as if some formerly glorified element of 
esthetic satisfaction had suddenly been 
blotted out of our world. Perfectly con- 
sonant with this eclipse of beauty is the 
avoidance, in recent fiction—to mildly 
designate what almost seems a positive 
aversion —of what we call goodness. 
Faultfulness seems more real and inter- 
esting than the constant virtues, perhaps 
because it suggests the possibility of 
redemption and so has a_psychically 
dynamic value which appeals to the artist. 
In Miss Sinelair’s The Helpmate is sug- 
gested the reverse dynamic movement, 
since the reader is all along impatiently 
awaiting Anne’s repentance of her good- 
ness. There is undoubtedly a new sense 
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of life—of its flexibility, of the values 
incident to even its fallibility. The 
parable of the prodigal son has had its 
meaning for every Christian 
its deepest meaning for the sym- 
pathetic mood of to-day, one not to be 


special 


epe ch 


apprehended by the medieval mind, which 
reserved the aureole for sainthood only. 
Some new psychical sense led Lincoln 
to select for individual preference the 
hymn beginning, “Oh, why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud ?” 

That is a modern note—not merely the 
divestiture of the outward insignia of 
pride, but to bring into contempt the 
pride of the eye, the pride of learning, 
the pride of possession, the pride of good- 
ness itself. Yes, and an equally false 
the pride of humility. 

Why for the past generation have we not 
had in periodicals the kind of short stories 
of romantic love which abounded sixty 
years ago—stories in which the youth and 
the maiden occupied the reader’s interest 
from the beginning to the end, excluding 
other characters except those bearing 
directly upon the love-affair between 
these two, favoring or opposing, and 
admitting no feature or incident which 
did not either directly heighten the ro- 
mance or roughen its course? The 
American novel—after the days of 
Irving and Cooper and before the recog- 
nition of Hawthorne—was usually an 
expansion of this insipid banquet, helped 
out by equally crude religious or moral 
flavors. In accounting for the disap- 
pearance of this kind of fiction it is 
easy to say that the writers grew weary 
of immaturity. But the change in the 
sensibility of both the writer and the 
reader implied something deeper than 
this. There is no aversion and never 
will be to young romance. Aucassin 
and Nicolette will please the fancy till 
our planet is senile. We see them through 
a distance, which serves the same pur- 
pose as the element lacking in these old- 
time short stories might have served if 
it had been present—a poetic glamour 
such as Harriet Prescott Spofford knew 
how to use in her earliest romances and 
has not forgotten how to use in her 
latest, or a quaint simplicity like that 
which charmed us in Miss Wilkins’s 
first ficetion—any element, indeed, which 
makes romance really romantic through 


pretension 





aun appeal to the imagination. The de- 
velopment in this direction since Mrs. 
Spofford and, later, Miss Wilkins began 
to write is a transformation of this 
kind of fiction and implies a correspond- 
ing change in the sensibility of readers. 

In a sense nearly every novel is a love- 
story, but the best of them we are not 
likely to regard in that light, because the 
romance in them is a haunting implica- 
tion, as it is in life, not the everywhere 
explicit argument of the drama. The 
masters of our present-day fiction, by 
making everything else and every other 
interest apparently supreme, intensify 
the implicit romance — Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in one way and Hewlett in an- 
other, while Conrad often dispenses with 
it eltogether—at a considerable sacrifice 
of popular favor. 

The more mature lover has won a 
preferred interest just because it is pos- 
sible to associate with the riper period 
features of psychical value. Marriage is 
a higher state of development than court- 
ship and, wholly apart from its practical 
problems, leads out into the world of 
real life—into its varied spiritual cur- 
rents and vicissitudes. 

Those primary relations which belonged 
to the oldest, as they do to the latest, 
social order are, in our new fiction, trans- 
figured, but only reflect the change which 
they have experienced in our modern life. 
All our affections have participated in 
the psychical renascence. We have be- 
come unprecedented fathers and mothers, 
brothers, sisters, and friends. The pri- 
mary passions, and especially those men- 
tioned for deprecation in the Litany 
envy, hatred, and malice—are negligible 
factors except in degenerate life and lit- 
erature, and we wonder how they could 
ever have had such prominence in old 
plays and novels. The ancient villains 
are no more recognized by us as real men 
and women than the haloed saints. This 
new sense of life implies a revolutionary 
change in human sensibility. 

From the extreme modern point of view 
all the literature and art of the past seems 
to belong to a museum of antiquities, 
containing precious treasures, many of 
which appeal to us and are inspiring, as 
embodiments of a beauty that is ever- 
lasting, and some of which we cherish 
in our affections. For the most part, our 
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wonder and curiosity are compelled rather 
than compelling, touched with reverent 
passiveness in the presence of somewhat 
alien majesties who repel our near ap- 
proach—a wonder and curiosity quite un- 
like the feeling with which we regard 
those embodiments of genius which re- 
spond to our freshly awakened sensi- 
bility, closing in with us at this im- 
mediate moment and leading us on 
imperatively and with absorbing interest 
to the next. 

Even our favorite old authors whom 
we would fain earry about with us in 
our pockets rather obstinately refuse 
domestication. We exclaim, “ Dear old 
Flia!” and, “ Dear old Thackeray!” but, 
however affectionately we approach them, 


we find that their faces are turned away 
from us, and even from the readers of 
their own time. Lamb’s fixed regard is 
toward Elizabethan times and Thack- 
eray’s toward the eighteenth century, 
which he knew so well and so loyally 
loved—both of them flatly rejecting even 
comparative modernity. The less in- 
gratiating of the past worthies of litera- 
ture are sought by us in their remote 
heights; they are a part of our store 
of intellectual delights or necessary to 
our culture. We read them in our youth 
and, more or less passively, assented to 
their immortality, and now—we read 
them when we have the time; present 
satisfactions are more sufficing. 

But the young of to-day who have the 
time—or should have it, if athletie con- 
tests and the training for them are not 
too exacting—are they reading the old 
authors beyond what is required of them 
in the schools? Wehave a hopeful as- 
surance of the continuity of culture. If 
it is not to be through the graduates of 
our universities, then it will be, as in 
the case of Curtis and Howells, through 
young men, in every part of the country, 
whose thirst for the new knowledge will 
ensure also new interpretations of the 
past, in history, philosophy, and criti- 
cism. That which has served its time 
and passed away, for all its inadequa- 
cies, has in its death yielded its final 
service for our nutrition—every old 
pretension, spectacle, and symbol. All 
our great learning is from the study 
of these dissolutions. 

Childhood reeapitulates past stages of 


human evolution; its early sensibility de- 
mands old myths and fairy-tales, and oth- 
erwise in its behalf we make large rav- 
ages upon what we have shelved, or laid 
away in our museum of antiquities. This 
is a natural preparation for the kind 
of culture which shall recognize what 
is of eternal excellence in the imaginative 
creations of the past and, at the time 
when childish things are put away, shall 
most intelligently repudiate old and out- 
worn fashions and symbols. We are all, 
indeed, “children of larger growth,” but 
the larger growth brings with it a ration- 
al discrimination, so that even when, by 
way of holiday amusement, we don an 
older and more picturesque vesture and 
play antiques, we clearly understand 
ourselves and the whimsical nature of 
our relaxation. 

What we seem most of all to have 
repudiated in our new literature has 
really become the most essential part of 
it. The poetry we seem to have spurned 
has its renascence in imaginative prose. 
Every new scepticism, every new insist- 
ence upon reality, creates fresh zest and 
hospitality for faith and romance. It is 
only some old fashions of these that are 
east off. So our new life and literature 
are animated by the spirit which created 
the impressive spectacle and processional 
of the past, though the outward fashions 
and phases of these have vanished. 

When we regard any distinctive human 
period at its prime—the age of Pericles, 
of Augustus, of Elizabeth, of Anne, of 
Victoria — we discover psychical linea- 
ments that suggest comparative mod- 
ernity, but, with closer serutiny pursu- 
ing the comparison, we should see how 
far each of these periods falls short of 
the modernity we know—in its criti- 
cism, its scepticism, what it called its 
common sense, its conception of altru- 
ism, its whole attitude toward life and 
the world. 

Within the memory of men who have 
reached the age of fifty the human spirit 
has found its true centre of active devel- 
opment and of interpretation—its real 
modernity, which does not mean the 
depreciation of the past, but a deeper 
and truer appreciation, nor any break 
in the continuity of culture, which is 
rather led into fresher and more fertile 
fields of expansion. 
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The Moon-mirror Light & Power Co. 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


$s MONG the many ingenious inventions “A rare, and a most admirable, nature!” 
of my friend Beverly,” said the interpolated the Bishop, thoughtfully. 
Colonel, “his device for the ecol- “Your friend Beverly, Colonel, clearly 


lection and distribution of moon- classes with the small but noble host of 
light for commercial pur- 
poses—which took prac- 
tical form in his Moon- 
mirror Light & Power 
Company easily holds 
the first place.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed the 
Doetor, “I should think 
it would! Beverly must 
have been as crazy as 
a loon!” 

Ignoring this _ inter- 
jected commentary, the 
Colonel continued: “ As 
on several previous oc- 
easions I have informed 
you, gentlemen, Mr. Bev- 
erly was one of those ex- 
ceptional beings of limit- 
lessly sanguine tempera- 
ment in whom imagina- 
tion and energy—each de- 
veloped to the highest 
degree—were so perfectly 
united and, at the same 
time, so nicely balanced 
that the resultant force 
was the rare quality 
which we term creative 
genius. That his crea- 
tions not infrequently 
manifested a disposition 
to collapse on the merely 
utilitarian side was with 
him—so long as the ab 
stract correctness of their 
vitalizing principles re- 
mained unimpugned —a 
negligible quantity. He 
was best pleased, of 
course, when substantially 
useful results flowed from 
his ingeniously contrived 
projects; but his mind 
was of that large sort 
which rises superior to 
the pettinesses of practi- 
eality, and is content to 
find in theoretical accom- 
plishment a pure reward.” 


Vor. CXVI.—No. 693.—60 
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the illuminati—to whom all human prog 
ress is due \s Gregorius well has said, 
speaking with his accustomed broadly im- 
aginative grasp—”’ : 

“ Precisely, Bishop. Beverly himself had 
that kind of a grasp. You noticed it be- 
fore you had talked with him for five 


minutes. In fact, in his extraordinary 
mental make-up imagination easily was the 
dominant quality. The merest spark of 


suggestion at any time would fire in his 
wonderful mind a train of novel concepts 
which would go off like fire-works: and all 
of them would be of a sort to arouse in- 
tellectual interest, and most of them of 
a nature to advance—as you truly have 
said—the general welfare of mankind 
What is still more remarkable, he very 
frequently would burst into inventive flame 
without even waiting for the suggestive 
spark to catch up with him. Indeed, among 
the results of such mental spontaneous 
combustion were some of the most striking 
vy original of his many brilliant achieve- 
ments. 

\s belonging to this category. | may 
instance his exceedingly ingenious Electric 
Eel Domestic Motor—suitable for such 
minor household work as coffee-grinding, 
ce-cream-making, clothes-wringing, churn- 
ing, and so on—which could be increased 
or diminished in voltage by introducing 
into or extracting from the power-tank 
through a suitably insulated orifice—the 
number of eels required for the work to be 
performed. That this admirable contrivance 
was not a commercial success was due 
merely to the detail that electric eels, free 
on board in South-American waters, cost 
individually rather more than the price of 
a 20-eel-power dynamo—and Beverly's at- 
tempt to reduce the cost by starting an 
elery in this country failed because the 
eels, not being of a gregarious habit, took 
o fighting in the pond in which he had 
placed them, and used up all their elec- 
tricity among themselves. However, as the 
soundness of the underlying principle of 
iis invention very generally was recognized, 
Beverly was content with having scored an 
abstract rather than a concrete success.” 
“ Did he mix up his eels with his moon- 
wht?” asked the Doctor. 

“ He did not,” replied the Colonel. “ His 
moonlight - utilization project was a_ sepa- 
rate matter, that he took up when he be- 
came convinced that his electric-eel scheme 
could not be made commercially profitable. 
So far as it had its origin in any of his 
previous outflows of inventive energy, it 
in part derived from his device for shooting 
mountain - sheep: the essential feature of 
which, as you will remember, was the 
erection of a series of enormous mirrors 
around a mountain frequented by those 
shy animals—with the resulting ability to 
see a sheep, and to shoot it with a properly 
curved rifle, at any point on the moun- 
tain’s cireuit 

“It was during one of the many nights 
which my friend passed in that elevated 


solitude, far above the cloud-line, that the 
first thrillings of his new plan came to 
him. In that clear air, at that great 
altitude, the light of the moon—just then 
full—-was of a dazzling brillianey; and the 
moonrays were so increased and so intensi- 
fied ‘by their flashings from mirror to mir 
ror that the whole crest of the mountain 
was flooded with a cold, glittering splendor. 
Yet only a little below that glowing moun 
tain-top were cloud-banks, thick and far 
extending, which veiled in darkness vast 


stretches of the under earth. In other 
words—as Beverly’s keen perceptive facul 
ties led him to note instantly a very 


large percentage of the moon’s illuminating 
power simply was going to dead waste. 

“Economy, in the broad sense of the 
term, was the high end toward which my 
friend’s inventive effort ever most urgently 
was directed. In the very moment that he 
recognized the waste of moonlight that was 
going on around him, and cognately realized 
the vastly more enormous waste that was 
going on under like conditions throughout 
the world, his acute intellect devised a way 
to stop it—and the moon-mirror project 
took form in his mind.” 

“Most curious!” said the Judge, sudden 
ly rousing himself “How old was Mr 
Beverly?” 

‘I am at a loss, sir, to perceive the bear 
ing of your question,” the Colonel replied 
with asperity; “nor is it a question that 
can be answered with precision. Like the 
rest of us, Mr. Beverly was of various ages 
He began life at what may be termed the 
zero-point—and thence continued. At one 
time he was ten years old Later he 
was twenty vears old—and so on. Is there 
any other irrelevant matter, Judge, about 
which you desire information? If not— 
as I happen to be at the most interesting 
point in my narrative—I will go on.” 

‘Really, Colonel, I beg your pardon,” 
said the Judge, deprecatingly. “I am sure 
[I don’t know why I asked that question! 
I think I must have been thinking about 
something else. Do, please, go on.” 

“Tt was the mirror part—materially 
modified and very greatly extended—of his 
sheep-shooting apparatus,” the Colonel con 
tinued, “that Mr. Beverly designed to use 
in his moonlight collection and distribution 
undertaking; and his plan was as simple 
and as effective as it was comprehensively 
complete. In brief, he proposed to establish 
a vast system of mirrors—severally resting 
upon ball-and-socket pivoted bases, and 
fitted with a simple clock-work attachment 
working in unison with the annual and 
diurnal revolutions of the earth and with 
the monthly revolutions of the moon—upon 
all mountain peaks rising above cloud-level 
throughout the world. By a supplementary 
oscillating clock-work attachment, similarly 
of an extreme simplicity, the moonrays 
impinging upon the mirrors were to be de- 
flected upon and concentrated into simply 
contrived receivers set up at suitable in 
tervals; from which receivers, by means of 
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. simple system of tubu- 
ir mirror 
the condensed moonlight 
vas to b conveved to 
conveniently situated 
distributing-stations be 
low the cloud - level: 
whence atter passing 
through a simple dis 
integrating 


} 


conduits, 


transmuter 
it was to be conveyed 
by a minor simple sys 
tem of mirror-piping to 
all points at which it 
vas to be ust l, as oc- 
casion demanded, either 
for light or for power. 
You will perceive—” 

*“ Where did Beverly's 
Moon - mirror Company 
have its headquarters?” 
interrupted the Doctor. 


\t Bloomingdale 
with branches at Kirk 
bride’s and Colney 
Hatch?” 


‘Speaking, of course, 
in the abstract, Doctor,” 


the Colonel replied, 
frigidly, “the fact has 
been observed from 
\bernethy’s time on- 
ward that common 


courtesy is the last 
virtue that a member 
of the medical pro- 
fession is likely to pos 
sess, were I to add that 
within my own personal 
knowledge uncommon 
discourtesy is a marked 
medical charac 
teristic , 

* Hold! Hold! my 
dear Colonel!” put in 
the Bishop, with suave 
remonstrance. “* Remem 
ber Saint Luke to THE FIRST 
whom Saint Paul surely 
would not have referred 
as ‘the beloved physician’ were your hasty 
generalization well founded. Remember, 
too, Saints Cosmo and Damian, ‘the blessed 
\rabian doctors ’—those brother saints who 
dwelt at ge in Cilicia in the second half 
of the third century. By order of Diocletian 
(to whose execrable atrocities I shall revert 
later) those holy men were cast into the 
sea—but only to be rescued by an ancel. 
The fire to which they then were exposed 
refused to burn them. When thev were 
set up to be stoned, the very stones went 
wide of them and left them unharmed 
That they eventually were beheaded without 
difficulty is a detail aside from my present 
contention, which is— But I perceive, my 
dear Colonel, that I am interrupting your 
story; and, also, I trust that for my pres- 
ent purposes I have said enough.” 

“We await with interest, Colonel, the 
development of your thesis,” added the 
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THRILLINGS OF HIS NEW PLAN CAMI I HIM 


Judge, speaking drowsily So novel a 
proposition as the commercialization of 
moonlight is a matter about which we glad 
ly will hear all that you have to tell.” 

To be sure, Colonel, go right ahead 
said the Doctor, cordially. “ You know | 
don’t mean any real harm when I jump in 
with my fool questions. Crack away and 
tell us how Beverly came out with the rig 
that he was setting up on the moon.” 

“He did not come out,” the Colonel re 
plied, with a severe brevity. “ He remained 
in. Actuarial caleulations—taking note of 
the periodic loss incident to the moon’s sea 
sons of obseuration—having disclosed the 
fact that the interest charges upon the cost 
of his moon-mirror plant would be in ex 
cess of returns from purchasers of light and 
power, the dictates of his shrewd common 
sense compelled him to abandon his theo 
retically perfected scheme.” 


A Sore 
Oh, what can be the matter that 





Mishap 


Malinda cries so hard? 


She broke her strand of amber beads out in the chicken-yard! 





Mr. Horace Carr 


BY WILBUR NESBIT 


H" ealled her on the telephone, 
And told her from afar, 
In what was his politest tone: 
“T'm Mr. Horace Carr.” 
“Too bad!” the gentle maid replied 
In accents that were jolly. 

“But if you want to take a ride 
Why don’t you catch the trolley 
‘I fear you do not understand,” 
He said, and gave a jar 
To the receiver in his hand— 
“I’m Mr. Horace Carr!” 
“Indeed, I deeply sympathize 


With you,” she said, with laughter. 


‘I think you would be very wise 
lo take the train hereafter.” 


“ Beg pardon, Miss,” he said again, 
“°Tis merry that you are. 

I'd like to call to-day at 10 
You see, I'm Mr. Carr.” 


“I’m sorry for you,” so she said. 
“I'm grieved at your narration. 

But I’m not the directing head 
Of lines of transportation.” 


“I’m Mr. Horace Carr!” he cried 
Into the telephone. 

“That statement will not be denied,” 
Came back her mocking tone. 

‘I’m Mr. Carr! I’m Mr. Carr!” 
He desperately shouted. 

“Then catch another where you are!” 
She petulantly pouted. 


At last, by spelling out each word, 
He told her what he meant 

(In truth, this incident occurred 
Just as we represent). 

He came; he called; he came again— 
An ancient horse-car brought him. 

He kept on coming there—and then 
He was her Carr—she caught him! 
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Where It Was Signed 


TEACHER who was hearing the recita- 
tion of a history class asked: 
“Where was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence signed ‘” 
“ Please, sir, at the bottom,” answered a 
little boy. 


Declined 


RED and Louis came in late to supper, 

hungry as wolves, and tired from an 
afternoon’s work and play. They slipped 
quietly into their accustomed seats at the 
table, and looked with watering mouths on 
two tempting plates prepared for the 
late-comers. 

Now, Fred was just entering upon the 
study of Latin at school, and he had con 
tracted the boyish habit of Latinizing his 
English words. 

“Supper, supperi, suppero, supperum,” 
he began to rattle off in glee as a sort of 
preliminary to his evening meal. 

When he put out his hand for his 
plate, he was astonished to find that 
the busy Louis had appro 
priated it and was already 
eating at a startling rate. 
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Observant 


TANLEY, aged four, is one of a large 

family. Jesides numerous sisters and 
brothers, there are aunts and uncles galore 
and many cousins. The only very young 
people, however, are those in his immediate 
household. 

At Thanksgiving dinner Stanley gazed 
solemnly around the table for a while, and 
then announced, oracularly: 

“My mother and the cat seem to be the 
only people in this whole family that have 
any children!” 


Little Pitchers 


"r I had only known that this pleasure 
was in store for me,” said the doctor 
as he shook hands cordially with his wife's 
cousins, “I should certainly have arranged 
my business so as to be home earlier.” 

“Why, pa,” piped up littl Tommy 
“don't you remember that ma told you 
they were coming, and you said, ‘Oh, the 
devil!’ ” 





“Why, what do you 
mean, you little raseal,” 
Fred cried in anger, sha- 
king his brother by the 
shoulder. 

*“M-mean?”  stammered 
Louis, between mouthfuls. 
“Why, haven't you just 
declined supper?” 


Why Not? 
I verse you write 
You say is written; 
All rules despite, 
But not despitten. 
The gas you light 
Is never litten. 


The things you drank 
Were doubtless drunk; 
The boy you spank 
Is never spunk; 
\ fr.end you thank 
But never thunk. 


Suppose you speak, 

Then you have spoken; 
But if you sneak 

You have not snoken. 
The shoes that squeak 

Have never squoken. 





A dog will bite, 
Likewise has bitten 
With all his might, 
But not his mitten. 
You fly your kite, 
But not your kitten. 
HARROLD SKINNER. 

















The Modern Version of Jonah and the Whale 





ts4 HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


What Did She Do? 


- a backwoods chureh it was proposed 
to subject a young member to discipline 
for dancing 

An intelligent woman, who had travelled 
a little and knew something of broader 


views, undertook the defence of the young 
virl She maintained that the course they 
proposed might drive the girl away from 
all religion, and closed by saying, “ There 


are worse things than dancing. I am sure 
I, myself, have done things much worse.” 
\ horny-handed old elder leaned forward 
excitedly, and exclaimed, in his strong nasal, 
Good heavens! Sister Sally! What hev 
you done?” 


Too Good to Lose 


WO wealthy bankers of Boston were on 

a fishing trip in Maine, not long ago, 
when one suggested that they enter a little 
backwoods meeting church they chanced to 
come across in the course of their wan- 
derings. 

They took their places on a rear bench, 
just as the preacher had begun his sermon. 
He continued speaking for over an hour; 
so, as it was getting late in the afternoon, 
and the speaker showed no sign of stopping 
the vacationists began to get uneasy. At 
last, feeling that they could stay no longer, 
the Bostonians arose and started out 

\t this point the parson’s discourse was 
cut short 

“Under the circumstances,” said he, 
vrimly, “ we will interrupt our remarks and 


take up the collection now.” 





Cornered 


Saved Himself First 


AM PORTER and Hiram Brown were 

out rowing on the Merrimac, when the 
boat capsized, spilling both men in the 
water. Sam was a fine swimmer, but was 
not very bright, while Hiram was bright 
enough, but could not swim a stroke. 

When Sam found himself in the water he 
struck out lustily for the shore, while Hiram 
clung to the overturned skiff. 

\s soon as Sam reached the shore he was 
about to plunge into the water again, when 


a man standing near said, “ What are you 
going .back into the water for? You just 
swam ashore.” 

Sam paused a moment, then said, “* Wall, 


I hed to save myself first; now I'm goin’ 
back to fetch Hi!” 
And he proceeded to bring Hiram ashore. 


Through with Patriotism 


T a recent meeting of Spanish war 

veterans, one member who saw service 
in Cuba told an amusing story wherein a 
volunteer soldier was the principal figure. 

This man’s regiment had been wading 
through many weary miles of soft, sticky 
mud for the greater part of the day. When 
the officer in command of all the forces ap- 
proached, the men were drawn up somewhat 
quickly to salute him. In the midst of 
this floundering movement one of the men 
was thrown violently into the black and 
sticky mass. 

In a few minutes he crawled to his 
feet, a 
spectacle, his face 
smeared to the com 
plexion or a negro. 

“Are you hurt, 
mv man?” an officer 
asked nim. 

* No,” replied the 
soldier, in a tone of 
the utmost disgust. 
‘I ain’t hurt; but 
if ever I love a 
country agin you 


can kick me!” 


wobegone 


A Request 


= was a Western 
man who posted 
up the following 
notice at an open- 
air concert: 

“The chairs in 
front of the band- 
stand are for the 
ladies. Gentlemen 
are requested not 
to make use of 
them till the ladies 
are seated.” 
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FATHER GIRAFFE. “ This 
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is a funny book: they have 


the giraffe family classified among the lower animals 


Power of Suggestion 


A= NDAY-SCHOOL teacher told a clas 
ot 


little 
was made |} 


promised to 


night, while 


Six-Vveal olds that after Adam 
w Was very lonely, and so God 
make a wife for him \t 
(Adam was sleeping very sound 


lv, God took a rib from his side, and out 


of it He n 
her Eve 


iade the promised wife, naming 


This statement was a great shock to 


Willie, one 
Didn't it 
pain in his 
The teacl 
torv, and 
mother. \ 


of the class, and he exclaimed 
hurt him’? Didn't he have a 
side? Didn't he ery ad 

ers answers were not satisfac 
he earried his troubles to his 
nd the question of pain in the 


side was discussed many times during the 


week, but 


Willie’s fears for Adam’s com 


fort were unappeased. 


On Friday he came rushing into the house 
erying, “Oh, Mamma! Mamma! I have 
such a pain in my side. I think God is 
going to make me a wife.” 


A* HOOL 
ing a el 
the discove 
ended it wi 
And all 
dred vears 
A little 
wonder, sai 
“Oh, my, 


Wonderful Memory 


TEACHER who had been tell- 
ass of small pupils the story of 
ry of America by Columbus 
th: 

this happened over four hun 
ago 

boy. his eyes wide open with 
d, after a moment’s thought 
what a memory you've got!” 


Would We Choose Our Relations? 


ITTLE Austin, on his return from the 
4 ienk after gazing long and _ fixedly 

the plain-looking brother of his com 
panion, seated across the cat 

‘Say. Tom, if that boy over there wasn't 
our brother, and you just met him, would 
you choose him for your brother?” 


The Queen’s Lesson in Table Manners 


NE of the ladies-in waiting to the late 

Queen Victoria had a very bright little 
daughter about four vears old, and of whom 
the Queen was very fond 

The Queen invited the child to have lunch 
with her. 

Of course the mother was highly pleased 
and charged the little girl to be very care 
ful about her table manners, and to be very 
polite and careful before the (Jueen. 

The little girl came home in high glee 
and the mother asked her all about the 
luncheon 

“Were you a very polite little girl? and 
did you remember to do all I told you at 
the table?” asked the proud mamma 

‘Oh ves I was polite,” said the little 
one, “ but the Queen wasn’t.” 

“The Queen wasn’t!” said the mother 
“Why. what did she do?’ 

“She took her chicken bone up in her 
fingers, and T just shook my finger at her 
like you did at me, and said, ‘ Piggy, 


piggy, piggy!’” 























Shadows 


‘I sent my boy to fetch a plant 
From Aunt Maria Pool. 


I wonder why he doesn’t come, 
He’s slow as any mule.” 





Finance 


“"riHie feminine mind entertains some 

unique notions of business,” recently 
observed a high official of a certain in 
surance company. “As a case in point, I 
may cite the experience’ of one of our 
agents in an Ohio town who succeeded in 
writing insurance on the building owned by 
a German woman. 

“When the woman came for her policy 
the agent remarked: 

“*It would be better if you'd leave your 
check now for the first premium.’ 

“* How much?’ asked the woman, warily. 

“* Just a little over fifty dollars, re- 
plied the agent. ‘I'll tell you the exact 
amount in a moment.’ 

“* Look here, young man!’ exclaimed the 
woman, ‘I’m in much hurry this morning, 
und I can’t wait. Yust you dell your com- 
pany to let it stand und deduct it ven the 
place burns down.’ ” 


Forethought 


A LAD of ten years living in a suburb of 
Baltimore was recently taken into town 
to spend the day with his grandfather. 

\t dinner he ate himself into a state of 
great satisfaction, his relatives the while 
looking on in wonder. Finally he was 
actually forbidden to eat any more. 

On the way home the lad pulled some- 
thing from his pocket and began gnawing 
at it. 

“What is that, Bobby?” asked his sister. 

“Only a dog-biscuit,” came from Robert, 
in apologetic tone. : 

“Where did you get it?” 

“I knew I'd be hungry before I got 
home,” explained Bobby, “so I took it away 
from Fido.” 


The Duty of the Acolyte 


HARLIE described his first experience 

as a choir-boy to his younger brother 
The ritualistic service had greatly im 
pressed him. “ Mother,” remarked the 
young brother a little while later, “ Charlie 
says in the choir where he sings they 
sling insects round and it smells awful!” 


The Prince Consort 


(Ballad of a Beach Comber) 


H”: Hi’m th’ Chief Adwiser ter a Sub- 
Queen o’ th’ Kaiser 
Wich ’er name is Bambaloozo, an’ she 
rules th’ ’Ogan Group; 
(You will get it she’s a lady—an’ ’er ‘ide 
is ruther shady)— 
But Hi ‘ad ter be ’er ‘usband or she'd 
put me in th’ soup! 


Hi didn’t mean ter land ‘er; Hi’m an’ 
hinnercent bystander, 
When she turns ’er glims hupon me an’ 
she rolls ’er hye an’ sighed. 
Then she signs she loves me dearly, an’ 
she hintermates quite clearly 
That Hi’d better be contented or she'd 
‘ave me stewed or fried! 


So Hi’m th’ Chief Adwiser ter a Sub-Queen 
o th’ Kaiser- 
(Hi’d turn me kingdom Hinglish, but 
Hi doesn’t ‘ave th’ say). 
Fer it seems th’ Prince Consorter ’asn’t got 
th’ say ’e orter— 
So Hi'm ‘’tendin’ ter me bizness an’ Hi 
don’t try gittin’ gay. 
ALFrReD DAMON RUNYON. 
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